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PREFACE. 



The object of this undertaking is to place before the 
public, in an uniform and portable form, and at a 
very moderate price, aU the existing materials for the 
biography of Dr. Johnson, together with copious 
illustrations, critical, explanatory, and graphical. 
The collection will be coi)2^>rised in eight volumes — 
one volume to be publii^hed on the 1st of every 
month, until the whole is completed. 

The " Life of Johnson" by Bos well — the most 
interesting and instructive specimen of biography 
that has ever been given to the world — must, of 
course, occupy the chief space and attention ; and 
that author's " Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides" 
will be incorporated in his main narrative, after the 
example of his last editor, the Right Hon. John 
Wilson Croker ; who justly observes, that nothing 
could have prevented Boswell himself from making 
this arrangement, but the legal obstacle arising 
out of his previous contract with the bookseller 
who had published the Journal. 
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VI PREFACE. 

Johnson's own Diary of his Tour into Wales in 
1774, first published by Mr. Duppa in 1816, and 
various private letters to Mrs. Thrale and others, 
have also been inserted [within brackets] in the 
text of Boswell ; he himself having uniformly availed 
himself of similar new materials, as they reached his 
hand while occupied with the second and third 
editions of his work. 

The present Editors, however, have not judged it 
proper to follow thei example of Mr. Croker, in 
interweaving with the text of Boswell any materials, 
however valuable, derived from other pens than those 
of Dr. Johnson and the original biographer himself. 
Their plan has been to give, from minor biographers 
and miscellaneous authorities, in the form of foot- 
notes to Boswell's text, whatever appeared to bear 
directly on the subjects therein discussed, or on 
facts of Johnson's life therein omitted ; but to re- 
serve for their seventh and eighth volumes the rich 
assemblage of mere conversational fragments, sup- 
plied by Piozzi, Hawkins, Tyers, Miss Reynolds, 
Murphy, Cumberland, Nichols, and the other friends 
and acquaintances of Dr. Johnson, who have, in 
their various writings, added to the general record 
of his wit and wisdom. This arrangement has 
seemed that most consistent with a just estima- 
tion of the literary character of Boswell. Alto- 
gether unrivalled in his own style of narrative, it 
was considered as hardly fair to his memory, that 
his text should not appear pure and unbroken. 

The division of Boswell's text into chapters, now 
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r the first time adopted, willi the Editors presume, 
e found conveoient to die reader. 
Id the AppendicBS to the various vohimes ; in 
e foot-notes tliroiig;hout ; and in the compilation 
e miscellaneous pages of the seventh and eighth 
nes, the Editors iiave availed tLemselvea, to the 
Jlest estent compatible with their general scheme, 
f Mr. Crolcer's admirable aonotationB. The edition 
' 1831 excited so much notice among the lead- 
ing contributors to our periodical press, that a 
new and plentiful source of elucidation, both histo- 
rical and critical, has be^n placed at the command 
of Mr. Croker's successors ; and of this, also, they 
have endeavoured to make the proper use. Finally, 
the Publisher has been enabled, by the kindness of 
his literary friends, to enrich the present work with 
a very considerable supply of illustrative materials 
entirely new;-^but of this it will become the 
_£ditors to say little, until their task shall have been 
Hmpleted. 
It has been their ambition, and it is their earnest 
to he instnimentitl in opening and familiar- 
o the greatly expanded, and hourly expanding 
of intelligent readers in tlie less affluent 
sses of the community, a mine of information 
and amusement, which may be said to have been 
hitlierto accessible only to the purchasers of es- 
penaive books ; and even to these by no means so 
directly or so conveniently as, after the lapse of so 
many years, and with them of so many legal copy- 
rights, might have fairly been expected in this sera 
^^^_ttf cheap literature. ^^^_ 
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Reserving for the Prefa.ce to Ihe last volume what 
they may have to aay witli respect to the minor 
biographers of Johnson, tJie Editors now proceed 
to a few remarks on the great work of Boswell. 

Hia Journal of the Tour to the Hebriiies in 1773, 
was publiahed in 1785, the year after Johnson's 
death, in one voluiue octavo ; and has since been 
separately printed many times. It was, as has been 
mentioned, first incorporated with the Author's 
general narrative of the Doctor's Life in the edition 
of Mr. Croker, 1831; ajid this example wUl as- 
suredly be adhered to in all future editions. Not 
the least interesting circumstance connected with 
this Tour is, that Johnsan read from time to time 
Boswell's record of his s^ayinga and doings, and so 
far from being displeased with its minuteness, ex- 
pressed great admiration of its accuracy, and en- 
couraged the chronicler to proceed with his grand 
idterior undertaking ; viz., the " Life of Johnson :" 
. which first appeared, in two volumes quarto, in April 
l>1791, — seven years after Dr. Johnson's death. 

Boswell gave a second edition of the Life in 
1794', and was engaged in preparing a third, when 
death overtook him in 1795. His new materials 
were made use of by his Iriend and executor, tlie 
estimable Edmoud Malone, who brought out the 
third edition in 1799; and superintendetl likewise 
the fourth in 180*: a fifth, in 1807 ; and a sixth, in 
1811. In tliese editions, Mr. Malone gave many 
valuable notes of his owii ; and was also furnished 
with important assistance by Dr. Charles Ilumey, 
KQthorof the "History of Music," and father of th% 
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authoress of "Evelina;" by the Rev. J. Blakeway nf 

Shrewsbury; James Bindley, Esq., First Commis- 
sioner of Stamps ; the Rev. Dr. Vyso, Rector of 
Lambetli ; the Rev. Dr. Kearney, Arclideacon of 
Raphoe, in Ireland ; and James Boswell, Esq., 
jun., the second son of the Biographer. The 
contributions of Malone, and his various friends, 
are distinguished in the present collection by their 
respective signatures. 

Mr. Chalmers further euriehed the Annotations 
on Boswell, in the ninth edition, which he pub- 
lished in 1822 ; and he liberally aUowed Mr. Croker 
to make whatever use he pleased of that edition, 
when preparing the eleve:nth, that of 1831. The 
tenth was an anonymous one, published at Osford 
in 1826 ; but this was hardly more than a handsome 
reprint of the earlier copies. 

Besides the materials accumulated by Boswell 
liimaelf, his intelligent son, Maloae, Chalmers, and 
their various literary allies, Mr. Croker'a character 
and station opened to him, when preparing the 
edition of 1831, many new and most interesting 
sources of information, both manuscript and oral. 
He acknowledges more especially, in his preface, 
the copious communications of the Rev. Dr. Hall, 
Master of Pembroke College, Osford, — from which 
he was enabled to throw uncspected light on some 
of the earlier chapters of Dr. Johnson's personal 
career ; tliose of the Itev. Dr. Harwood, the histo- 
rian of Lichlield, who procured for liim, through 
Mrs. Pearson, the widow of the legatee of Miss 
Lucy Porter, many letters addressed to that lady 
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ilf Dr. Johnson, but for wliich Boswell had in- 
quired in vain ; of Lord Rokeby, the oephcw and 
hfflr of Mrs. Mont^ue, who placed Johnson's cor- 
respondence with her at his disposal ; of Mr. 
Langton, the grandson of Bennet Langton, who, in 
^^ like manner, opened hia family repositories ; of Mr. 
^^Lf aimer, grand-nephew of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
^^Bcontributed, besides various autograph letters and 
^^pnotes of Johnson to his great-aunt, Miss Reynolds, 
a MS. of seventy pages, written by that lady, and 
entitled " Recollections of Dr. Johnson ; " of Mr. 
Markland, whom he thanks (as the present Editors 
must again do) for " a great deal of zealous assist- 
ance and valuable information," — including " a 
copy of Mrs. Piozzi's Anecdotes, copiously anno- 
tated, propria mami, by Mr. Malone : " of Mr. J. L. 
Anderdon, for some of the original letters, memo- 
randa, and note-books used by Boswell when com- 
posing the Lite; of the present Macleoo, son 
of the Chief who received Johnson at Dunvegan 
in 1773, for a curious autobiographical fragment, 
written by his father ; of Sir Walter Scott, for a 

■series of very interesting notes on the " Tour to the 
JSl^nides:" of tlie venerable Lord Stowell, tlie friend 
bnd executor of Johnson, for dictating some re- 
oolleeiions of the Doctor, of which, although the 
notes, by an unfortunate accident, were lost, the sub- 
stance had not escaped Mr. Croker's own memory; 
r. Elrington, the Lnrd Bishop of Ferns ; and, 
f, of Mr. D'Israeli, — the Marquess Wellesley, 
e Marquess of Lansdownc, — Lord Bexley, — 
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^2jord St. Helens, — the late Earl Spenspr; and 

B other distiuguisked persons. 

From the Preface to Mr. Croker's edition we 

lall now extract those passages of a more general 

t, wtiicli ought to be in the hands of all those 

o are to profit b; that gentleman's ingenuity and 

Esearch : — 

superfluoua to eip»lUte on the merits, b( liiast as b 
■ource of amusement, of BcHwell'a Life of JoBcaON. What- 
CTBT donbts may have eiisted as to tlie prudence or the pro- 
prietj of the original publication — bovever naluTBll; private 
conGdence was alnrmed, or individual TWiitj' offended, the 
raices of critioian and complaint were soon dronmed in the 
general applause And no wonder : the work cumbines within 
itself the four most eulermining elassea of writing — bii^raphy, 
momoir^ ^miliar letters, and that aaaendilage of literary anee- 
doUs which the French have taught us to distinguish by the 
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" Haring no domestic tiea or duties, the latter portion of 
Dr. Johnson's life was, as Mrs. Pioiai observes, nothing but 
anveraaiion, and that conversation was watched and recorded 
from night to night and &om hour to hour with zealous atten- 
tion and unceasing diligence. No man, the most staid or the 
most guarded, is always thu same in health, in spirits, in 
opinions. Human lire is a series of inconsistencies ; and 
when Johnson's early nusfbrttmesi his protracted poverty, his 
strong pasnons, bis violent prejudices, and, above all, his men- 
tal mfirmides are considered, it is only wonderful that a por- 
trait sq laboriously minute and so painiiilly fiiitlirul does not 
eihibil more of blemish, incongruity, and error. 

" Tlic life of Br. Johnson is indeed a most curious chapler 
■a tie kiilnry of moji ; tor certainly, there is no iustance of the 
life of any other human beiiig having been exhibited in so 
b detail, or with so inudi fidelity. There are, perhaps. 
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not many men who have practised so much self>examination as 
to know themselves as well as every reader knows Dr. Johnson. 
** We must recollect that it is not his table-talk or his literary 
conversations only that have been published: all his roost 
private and most trifling correspondence^ all his most common 
as well as his most confidential intercourses — all his roost 
secret communion with his own conscience — and even the 
solemn and contrite exercises of his piety, have been divulged 
and exhibited to the * garish eye * of the world without reserve 
— I had almost said, without delicacy. Young, with gloomy 
candour, has said 

* Heaven's Sovereign saves all beings but himself 
That hideous sight, a naked human heart* 

What a man must Johnson have been, whose heart, having 
been laid more bare than that of any other mortal ever was, 
has passed almost unblemished through so terrible an ordeal ! 

" But, while we contemplate with such interest this admir- 
able and perfect portrait, let us not forget the painter . pupils 
and imitators have added draperies and backgrounds, but the 
heeui and figure are by Mr. Boswell. 

<< Mr. Burke told Sir James Mackintosh, that he thought 
Johnson showed more powers of mind in company than in his 
writings, and on another occasion said, that he thought Johnson 
appeared greater in Mr. Boswell*s volumes than even in his 
own. 

" It was a strange and fortunate concurrence, that one so 
prone to talk and who talked so well, should be brought into 
such close contact and confidence with one so zealous and so 
able to record. Dr. Johnson was a man of extraordinary 
powers, but Mr. Boswell had qualities, in their own way, 
almost as rare. He united lively manners with indefatigable 
diligence, and the volatile curiosity of a man about town with 
the drudging patience of a chronicler. With a very good 
opinion of himself, he was quick in discerning, and frank in 
applauding, the excellencies of others. Though proud of his 
own name and lineage, and ambitious of the countenance of 
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found, that much publia ridicule, and somelliing like contempt, 
were excited by the modest asiurauce with whteh he pressed 
his acquuntBDue on all tile notorieties of his time, and by the 
oslentalious (but, in the intiin, laudable) assiduity with whicb 
he attended the eiile Paoli and the lon'-bom Johnson '. These 
were stniabln and, for ue, fortunate inconsistcneies. Ilis con- 
temporaries indeed, not without some colour of reason, occa- 
■ionally complained of him as vain, inquiutive, troublesome, 
and giddy ! hut his vanity was inoffensive — his curiosily was 
commonly directed towards laudable objects — when he med- 
dled, he did so, generally, IVoiu good-natured motives — and his 
^diness was only an exuberant gaiety, which never failed in 
the respect and reverence due to literature, morals, and re- 
ligion ; and posterity gratefully a-cknowledges the taste, temper^ 
and talents with which he selected, enjoyed, and described that 
poUshed and intellectual society which still lives in his work, 
and without his work bad perished! 
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Such imperlk^ tbou|;h interesting sketches as Ben Jonson's 
visit to Drummond, Selden'a Table Talk, Swift's Journal, and 
Spende's Anecdotes, only tantalise our curiosity and excite our 
regret thai there was no BioiceU to preserve tlie conversation 
and illustrate the life and times of Addison, of Swiil himself, 
of MDton, and, above all, of Shakspeare! We can hardly 
re&ain from indulging ourselves with the imagination of works 
so instructive and delightful ; but that were idle ; cicept as it 
may tend to increase our ahligation to the faithful and for- 
tunate biographer of Dr. John«»n. 
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*■ Mr. Boswell's birth and niucatioa ramiliarised him vitti 
the highest of his scqiiBintBDce. and his gMid-nature and con- 
Tivialily with the lonest. Ua' describes society ul' all clissen 
with the happiest ditcrimination. Even his foibles assisted his 
auriosilj; bo was somelimes laughed at, but always well 
received; be excited no envy, he imposed no reatrairl. It 
was well known that he made notes of every contersatjim, 
yet no timidity was alanncd, no delicacy demurred ; and we 
are perbapa indebted to the lighter parts of his character Tor 
the patient indulgeooe with which every body submitted to 
lit for their pictures. 

" Nur were liis talents inconuderable. He bad looked a good 
deal into books, and more into the world. The nnmtive 
portion of his work is written with good cense, in an easy and 
perspicuous style, and without (which seems odd enough) any 
palpable imitation of Johnson. But in recording comersa,- 
(lons he ts unrivalled ; that he was eminently accurate in sub- 
stance, we hare the evidence oT all his eon temporaries ; but he 
is also in a high degree characteristic — dramatic. The in. 
cidenlal observations with which he explains or enlivens the 
dialogue, are terse, appropriate, and picturesque — we not 
merely hear his company, m tee them < 

" Yet his father was, we are told, by no means satisfied with 
the life he led. nor his eldest son with tbe kind of reputation 
he attained : neither liked to hear of bis conneiion even with 
Paoli or Johnson ; and both would have been better pleased if be 
had contented himself with a domestic life of sober respectability. 

" The public, however, the dispenier of bme. has judged 
diflerently, and considers the biographer of Johnson as lbs 
most eminent part of tlie /amity pedigree. With less activity, 
less indiscretion, less curiosity, less enthusiasm, he minbt, per- 
haps, have becti wtiat the olil lord would, no doubt, hara 
tliought more respectable ; and have been pictured on the 
widls of Auchinleck (the very name of which we never should 
have heard) by some BtifT, provincial painter, in a lawyer's wig 
or a sijui re's hunting cap; but his pmtrail, by Ueynolds, would 
nM hare been ten time* engraved; his name oould nerer tMTO 
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it is likely (o be — Bs 6r spread and s<i laslinj^ m 
the English language ; and ' the world bad vsntnl ' a work to 
whicb it reters as a manual of amusement, a reputilury of wit, 
wisdom, and morals, and a lively and faithful history of the 
maonera and literature of England, during a period hardly 
■econd in brillianej, and superior in imporfance, even to the 
au age of Anne- *' 

these masterly etrictures of Mr. Croker wc 

append some of the passages in which other 

iters have recorded their estimation of BoswcU; 

concluding with a few extracts from the periodical 

literature of our own times. 

Malone. 
Hi^l; as this irorlc is now estimated, it will, I am con- 
ic, be still more valued by posterity a century hence, when 
tha eicelleni and citraordinary man, whose wit and wisdom 
are beie recorded, shall be viewed at a still greater distatiue ; 
and the imtructiun and enlcrtainment they afTord wil) at once 
produce reierential gratitude, admiration, and delight." — 

#4!r«/fl«, 1804. ^^H 

S!t WiUiam Furbce. ^^H 

" The circle of Mr. Boswell's acquaintance among thi 
learned, the witty, and indeed among men of all ranks and 
profcfisions, was eitremely olensiTe, aa his talents were con- 
■iderable, and his convivial powers made his company much 
in rcqursl. His warmth of heart inwards bis friends was very 
great ; and I have known few men who possessed a stronger 
«en*e of piety, or more fervent devotion (tinctured, no doubt, 
with some little share of superstition ; which had, probably. 
In some degree, been fostered by his habits of intimacy with 
Dr. Johnson), perhaps not alvrays suffieient to regulate his 
imagination, or direct bis conduct, yet still genuine, and 
fimniled both in his understanding and his heart. His Lite of 

b J 
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that extraordinary man must be allowed to be one of the most 
diaracteristic and entertaining biographical works in the 
English language.** — Life of Beattief vol. ii. p. 166. 

CunUferland, 

« Under the hospitable roof of Mr. Dilly, the biographer of 
Johnson passed many jovial, joyous hours : here he has located 
some of the liveliest scenes and most brilliant passages in his 
entertaining anecdotes of his friend Samuel Johnson, who yet 
lives and speaks in him. The book of Boswell is, ever as the 
year comes round, my winter-evening*s entertainment. I loved 
the man : he had great convivial powers, and an inexhaustible 
fund of good-humour in society ; no body could detail the 
spirit of a conversation in the true style and character of the 
parties more happily than- my friend James Boswell.'* — 
Memoirs, voL ii. p. 227. 

Farrington* 

" Of those who were frequently at Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
parties, Mr. Boswell was very acceptable to him. He was a 
man of excellent temper, and with much gaiety of manner, 
possessed a shrewd understanding, and close observation of 
character. He had a happy faculty of dissipating that reserve, 
which too often damps the pleasure of English society. His 
good-nature and social feeling always inclined him to endea- 
vour to produce that effect ; which was so well known, that 
when he appeared, he was hailed as the harbinger of festivity. 
Sir Joshua was never more happy than when, on such occasion, 
Mr. Boswell was seated within his hearing. The Royal 
Society gratified Sir Joshua by electing Mr. Boswell their 
Secretary of Foreign Correspondence; which made him an 
Honorary Member of that body." — Lifi of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, p. 83. 

Sir Walter Scott, 

" Of all the men distinguished in this or any other age, 
Dr. Johnson has left upon posterity the strongest and most 
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vicid impression, so lar an person, manners, disposition, and 
cDnYCnMtion are concerned. We do bul name him, or open 
a book which he has writlen, and iJie sound or nclion recall lo 
the imagination at once his forrn, his merits, his peculiBrilies, 
nay, the very uncouthness of his gestures, and the deep im- 
pressiie (one of his voice. We learn not only what he !nid, 
but Ibrm an idea how he ^d it ; and have, at the some time, 
a shrewd guess of the secret motive why he did ao, and whether 
he spoke in sport or in anger, in the desire of conviction, or for 
the loYc of debate It was raid of a noted wag, that his bon. 
roots did not give full satisliictian when publislied, because he 
could not print his face. But with respect to Dr. Johnson, 
this has been in some degree accomplished ; and, although the 
greater part of the present gen-eration never saw him, jet he 
is, iti uur mind's eye, a personification as lively as that of 
Siddons in Lady Maebetli, or Kemble in Cardinal Wolsey. 
All this, as the world knows, arises from his having found in 
James Itoswell such a bit^aphcr as no man but himself ever 
had, or ever deserved to have. Considering Ihc eminent per- 
sons to whom it relates, and the quantity of miscellaneous 
information and entertaining gossip which it brings ti^ether, 
his Life of Johnson may lie termed, without exception, the 
best pariour-window book that ever was written." — Misoefln. 
iw<nu ProK Woria, vol. i. p. 260. 

Edinbiirsli Revieio. 
" Bo<)well was the very prince of retail wits and philosophers. 
One principal attraction of his Life of Johnson is the contrast 
which, in some ropects, it presents lo the Doctor's own works. 
Instead of the pompous common-places which he was in the 
habit of piling together and rounding into periods in his 
closet, his behaviour and conversation in company might be 
described as a continued eiercise of spleen, an indulgence of 
irritable humours, a masterly display of character. He made 
none but home-thrusts, but deflperale lounges, but palpable 
hits. No tiir^dity ) no flaccidneia ; no bloated fle^ : all wai 
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muscular strength and agility. It was this vigorous and' vo- 
luntary exercise of his faculties, when freed from all restraint, 
in the intercourse of private society, that has left such a rich 
harvest for his Biographer ; and it cannot be denied that it has 
been well and carefully got in. Other works furnish us with 
curious particulars, but minute and disjointed : — they want pic- 
turesque grouping and dramatic effect. We have the opinions 
and sayings of eminent men : but they do not grew out of the 
occasion : we do not know at whose house such a thing hap- 
pened, nor the effect it had on those who were present. We 
have good things served up in sandwiches, but we do not 
sit down, as in Boswell, to < an ordinary of fine discourse.* 
There is no eating and drinking going on. We have nothing 
like Wilkes's plying Johnson with the best bits at Dilly's table, 
and overcoming his Tory prejudices by the good things he 
offered, and the good things he said ; nor does any Goldsmith 
drop in after tea, with his peach-coloured coat, like one drop- 
ped from the clouds, bewildered with his finery and the suc- 
cess of a new work." — No. Ixvi. 1820. 

** The * Life of Johnson * is one of the best books in the 
world. It is assuredly a great, a very great, work. Homer 
is not more decidedly the first of heroic poets, — Shakspeare is 
not more decidedly the first of dramatists, — Demosthenes is 
not more decidedly the first of orators, than Boswell is the first 
of biographers. He has distanced all his competitors so de- 
cidedly, that it is not worth while to place them : Eclipse is 
first, and the rest nowhere. We are not sure that there is in 
the whole history of the human inteUect so singular a pheno- 
menon as this book. Many of the greatest men that ever 
lived have written biography — Boswell has beaten them all. 
This book resembles nothing so much as the conversation of 
the inmates of the Palace of Truth." — No. cxii. 1832. 

Quarterly Review, 

« Our vivacious neighbours, more fond of talk, found a 
pleasure, when silent, in writing down the talk of others. 



even to iheir Arhquinifinat for HarlequiD too mtist talk in 
France. Of their flock, the bell-wether ia tbe Mtnagtana. 
Yet tlie four volumes are eclipsed by the singular spk-ndour of 
Boswell's Johnwn. All otlier Ana are luuallj- confined to n 
single iHMton, and etiiefly run on the particular subject eon- 
neoted with that person ; but BoKwell'a is the A-ia of all man - 
kind; nor can the world speedily hope to receive it eimilaj 
gift; for it is scaruely more pra-clicabte to find anotbei 
well than another Johnson." — No. xlvL law. 

" Bosffell'!! Life of Johnson is, we suspect, the richest die^ ' 
tionary of wit and wiulam an; language can boast. Even if it 
were possible lo consider his delineation of Johnson merely as 
H charaolcr in a novel of the period, the world would hnve owed 
him, and acknowledged, no trivial obligation. But what can the 
beat character in any novel ever "be, lompsred to a foil-length 
of the reality of genius ? und what spueinien of such reality will 
ever surpass the ' QuNls votiv4 veluti depicts tabella Vita S^.. 

of the whole life and conversation of one of that rare order of 
beings, the rarest, the most influeintial of all, whose mere genius 
entitles and enables them to act as great independent con- 
trolling powers upon the genera! tone of thought and feeling of 
liieir kind, and invests the very soil where it can be shown they 
ever set foot, with a living and sacred charm of interest, years 
and ages aAer the loftiest of the contemporaries, that did or did 
not condescend to notice them, shall be as much forgotten as if 
the; had never strutted their hour on the glittering stage? 
Bo9we1l's 'Johnson' is, without doubt, — excepting, yet hardly 
excepting, a fiin immortal monuments of creative genius, — 
that English book which, were this island to be sunk to-morrow, 
with all that it inhafaits, would be most priied in other days 
and countries, by the students * of us and of our history. ' 
To the influence of Boswell we owe, probably, three fourths of 
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mderahle 



I the books of a 
thM have subsequently appeared." — No. id. 18S2. 

as 



XX PREFACE. 

The graphical embellishments of. the present Vo- 
lume are, — 

I. A whole-length portrait of Johnson, from an 
original painting in the possession of Mr. Arch- 
deacon Cambridge, the son of the Doctor s friend, 
Richard Owen Cambridge, Esq., of Twickenham ; 
and " considered," says the proprietor, " by all who 
knew him, to be an exact representation of his 
figure, appearance, and action." 

II. A view of the market-place of Lichfield, with 
the house and shop of Michael Johnson, in which the 
Doctor was born ; and, 

III. A copy of a curious drawing, representing 
the principal visiters at Tunbridge Wells, in 1748 ; 
among whom appear Doctor and Mrs. Johnson, 
Garrick, Speaker Onslow, Lord Chatham, Miss 
Chudleigh, and several other distinguished indivi- 
duals. The names of the persons are fac-similes of 
the hand- writing of Richardson the novelist. 

In the Appendix will be found some Notices of 
Michael Johnson, father of the Doctor; and the 
whole of the extraordinary Fragment, first published 
in 1805, under the title of " An Account of the Life 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, from his Birth to his £le- 
Tenth Year, written by Himself.' 



Albemarle Street, 
Feb. 18S5. 
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<< AFTER MT DEATH I WISH NO OTHER HERALD, 
VO OTHER SPEAKER OF MT LIVING ACTIONS, 
TO KEEP MINE HONOUR FROM CORRUPTION, 
BUT SUCH AN HONEST CHRONICLER AS GRIFFITH." (') 

Shakspeark, Henry VIII. 



(l) See Dr. Johnson's letter to Mrs. Thrale, dated Ostick in 
Side, September 30. 1773 : — " Boswell writes a regular journal 
of our travels, which, I think, contains as much of what I say 
and do, as of all other occurrences together ; *for sitch afaitftfiU 
chronicler is Griffith,* " — Boswell. 



DEDICATION. 



TO 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

Every liberal motive that can actuate an Author in 
the dedication of his labours, concurs in directing 
me to you, as the person to whom the following 
Work should be inscribed. 

If there be a pleasure in celebrating the distin- 
guished merit of a contemporary, mixed with a cer- 
tain degree of vanity not altogether inexcusable, in 
appearing fully sensible of it, where can I find one, 
in complimenting whom I can with more general 
approbation gratify those feelings ? Your excellence, 
not only in the Art over which you have long pre- 
sided with unrivalled fame, but also in Philosophy 
and elegant Literature, is well known to the present, 
and will continue to be the admiration of future ages. 

B 2 
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Your equal and placid temper, your variety of con- 
versation, your true politeness, by which you are so 
amiable in private society, and that enlarged hospi- 
tality which has long made your house a common 
centre of union for the great, the accomplished, the 
learned, and the ingenious ; all these qualities I can, 
in perfect confidence of not being accused of flattery, 
ascribe to you. 

If a man may indulge an honest pride, in having 
it known to the world, that he has been thought 
worthy of particular attention by a person of the 
flrst eminence in the age in which he lived, whose 
company has been universally courted, I am justified 
in availing myself of the usual privilege of a Dedt** 
cation, when I mention that there has been a long 
and uninterrupted Mendship between us. 

If gratitude should be acknowledged for favours 
received, I have this opportunity, my dear Sir, moat 
sincerely to thank you for the many happy houts 
which I owe to your kindness, — for the cordiality 
with which you have at all times been pleased to 
welcome me, — for the number of valuable acquaint- 
ances to whom you have introduced me, — for tte 
nottes cctrueque Deumy which I have enjoyed under 
your roof. 



1 r a work should be mscribed to onct who 
of the subject of iti and whose approbation, there- 
fore, must insure it credit and HucceHS, the Li 
Dr. Johnsou is, with the greatest propriety, dedicated 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was the intimate and 
beloved friend of that great man ; the friend, whom 
he declared to be " the most invulnerable man be 
knew ; whom, if he should quarrel with him, be 
should find the most difficulty how to abuse." You, 
my dear Sir, studied him, and knew him well : you 
venerated and admired hius. Yet, luminous as he 
was upon the whole, you perceived all the shades | 
which mingled in the grand composition ; all th* j 
little peculiarities and slight blemishes which marked 
the literary Colossus. Your very warm commend- 
ation of the specimen which I gave in my " Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides," of my being able to 
preserve his conversation in. an authentic and lively 
manner, which opinion the public has confirmed, 
was the best encouragement fur me to persevere in 
my purpose of producing the whole of my stores. 

' In one respect, this Work will, in some passages, 
be different from the former. In my " Tour," I 
was almost unboundedly open in my communica- 
tioDs, and from my eagerness to display the wonder^ 
ful fertility and readiness of Johnson's wit, freely i 
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showed to the world its dexterity, even when I was 
myself the object of it. I trusted that I should be 
liberally understood, as knowing very well what I 
was about, and by no means as simply unconscious 
of the pointed effects of the satire. I own, indeed, 
that I was arrogant enough to suppose that the 
tenor of the rest of the book would sufficiently 
guard me against such a strange imputation. But 
it seems I judged too well of the world ; for, though 
I could scarcely believe it, I have been undoubtedly 
informed, that many persons, especially in distant 
quarters, not penetrating enough into Johnson's 
character, so as to understand his mode of treating 
his friends, have arraigned my judgment, instead of 
seeing that I was sensible of all that they could 
observe. 

It is related of the great Dr. Clarke (^), that when 
in one of his leisure hours he was unbending himself 
with a few friends in the most playful and frolic- 



(l) [Dr. Samuel Clarke was bom at Norwich, in 1675, and 
died in 1729. " In the opinion of Dr. Johnson, he v^tub," says 
Mr. Seward, " the most complete literary character that Eng- 
land ever produced. He has been censured by some for playing 
at cards, and for being occasionally a practical joker : but those 
who make this objection only to the perfection of this great 
man's character, do not consider that the most busy persons are, 
inffeneral, the most easily amused."— Anecdotes, voL ii. p. 320. 
Or Barrow it is said, that " as he could presently learn to play 
at all games, so he could accommodate his discourse to aU 
capacities."] 
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some mannery he observed Beau Nash(i) approachr 
ing ; upon which he suddenly stopped ; — " My 
boys," said he, " let us be grave : here comes a fooL" 
The world, my friend, I have found to be a great 
fool> as to that particular on which it has become 
necessary to speak very plainly. I have, therefore, 
in this Work been more reserved ; and though I tell 
nothing but the truth, I have still kept in my mind 
that the whole truth is not always to be exposed. 
This, however, I have managed so as to occasion 
no diminution of the pleasure which my book should 
afford ; though malignity may sometimes be disap- 
pointed of its gratifications. 

I am, 

My dear Sir, 

Your much obliged friend, 

And faithful humble servant, 

JAMES BOSWELL. 

LondoD, April 20. 1791. 

(1) [Richard K&sh, Esq., many years Master of the Ceremo- 
nies at Bath, was born in 1674, and died in 1761. A Life of 
this extraordinary character, by Goldsmith, was published in 
1762; at p. 156 of which, the above anecdote is related.] 
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I AT last deliver to the world a Work which 1 hare 
long promised, and of which, 1 am afraid, loo high 
expectations have been raised. The delay of its pub- 
lication must be imputed, in a considerable degree, to 
tile extraordinary zeal which has been shown by distiii' 
guisbe<l persons in all quarters to EUpply me witii 
additional information concerning its iUustrious subject ; 
resembling in this the {i^ateful tribes of ancient nations, 
of which every individual was eager to throw a stone 
npon the grave of a departed hero, and thus to share 
in the pious office of erecting an honourable monument 
to his memory. 

The labour and anxious attention with which I have 
collected and arranged the mateitals of which tiiese 
volumes are composed, will hardly be conceived by 
those who read them with careless faciUty. The stretch 
of mind and jirompt assiduity by which bo many con- 
versations were preserved, I myself, at some distance of 
time, contemplate with wander ; and I must be allowed 
to suggest, that the nature of ihc work, in other respects, 
as it consists of innumerable detached particulars, all 
which, even the most minute, 1 have spared no pains 



to aioertaiD nith a Bcrupulous authenticity, has a 
sioDtd & d^p'ee of troulile far beyond that of any other 
specicB of compoaitioQ. M'ere I to diitail the books which 
I havt confiulted, and the inquiries which 1 have found it 
necessiry to make by various channels, I should probably 
be thoiight ridiculously ostentatious. Let me only ob- 
serve, as a specimen of my trouble, that I have sometimes 
been obLged to run half over London, in order U> lix a 
date comctly ; which, when I had qccompliehed, I well 
knew woLld obtain me no praise, though a failure would 
have been to my discredit. And after all, perhaps, 
hard aa it may be, 1 shall not be surprised if omissions 
or mistakes be pointed out with invidious severity. I 
have also teen extremely careful aa to the exactness of 
niy quotatiotis ; holding that there is a respect due to 
the pubhc, wiiich should obli^^e every author to attend 
to this, and never presume to introduce them with, — 
" I think I have read ;" or, " If I remember right," 
when the origimds may be examined. 

I beg leave to express my warmest thanks to those 
wfao have been pleased to favour me with communications 
and advice in the conduct of my Work. But I cannot 
sufficiently acknowledge my obUgations to my friend 
Mr.Malone('), who was so good as to allow me to read to 
him almost the whole of my nianuscript, and make such 

with Mr. Boswell com- 
^cideDtally, at Mr. Baldwin's 

et of ihe 'Tour f ■- " 

licti contained Johnson's character, ho wa 
h the spirit and fidelity of 
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remarks as were greatly for the advantage of the Work ; 
though it is but fair w him to mention, that upon aiaaj 
I differed from liim, and followed mi own 
judgment, I regret exceedingly that I was deprived 
of the Ijenefit of his revision, when not more thin one 
half of the book had passed through the press; but 
After having completed hisi very laborious and admiraUe 
edition of Suakgpeare, for which he generousJy would 
accept of no other reward but that fame whiih he has 
■0 deservedly obtained, he fulfilled bis pro^se of a 
long-wished for visit to his relationB in Ireland; from 
whence hie safe return fi-nibua Atlicii is deeii^ by hig 
friends here, with all the classical ardour of Sie t« Diva 
polent Ci/pri; for there is no man in whom more 
elegant and worthy qualities are united ; and whose 
society, therefore, is more valued by those who know him. 
It IB painful to me to think, that while 1 wa« carrying 
on this ^Pork, several of those to whom it would have 
been most interesting have died. Such melancholy diB- 
appointments we know to be incident U> humanity ; but 
we do not feel them the less. Let me particulaily 
lament the Reverend Thomas Warron, and the Re- 
verend Dr, Adams. (') Mr. Warton, amidst hia variety 
of genius and learning, was an excellent biogr»pheT. 
Bia contributions to my collectjon are highly estimable ; 
and as he had a true relish of my " Tour to the He- 
brides," I trust I should now have been gratified with a 
larger share of hia k-ind approbation. Dr. Adams, 
as the Head of a College, as a writer, and as a 



(!) I Dr. Thoirais Warton, 
' May ai> 1790, agHl 63. 
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aniiable man, had known Jobnsoh from hia early 
d was his friend through life. AVhat reason I 
hope for the coantenance of that venerable 
gentleman to this Work, will appear from what he 
wrote to me upon a farmer occasion from Oxford, No- 
vember 17. 1783: — "Dear Sir, I hazard this letter, 
not knowing where it will find you, to thank you for 
your very agreeable ' Tour,' which I found here on my 
Mtuin from the country, and in which you have de- 
leted our friend so perfectly to ray fancy, in every 
itude, every scene and situation, that I have thought 
lyself in the company, and of the patty almost 
thlMWghoul. It has given very genera! satisfaction ; 
and those who found most fault with a passage here 
and there, have agreed that they could not help going 
through, and being entertained with the whole. 1 
wish, indeed, some few gross expressiona had been 
aoftened, and a few of our hero's foibles had lieen a 
Utile more shaded ; but it is usefid to see the weak- 
neweB inddent to great minds ; and you have given us 
Dr. Johnson's authority that in history all ought to be 
told." 

Such a sanction to niy faculty of giving a just repre- 
ttion of Dr. Johnson I could not conceal. Nor 
I suppress my satisfaction in the consciousness, that 
by recording so considerable a portion of tlic wisdom 
d wit of " the brightest ornament of tile eighteenth 
atiiry (')," I liave largely provided for the ir 
d entertainment of mankind. 
London, April 20. 1791. 
lJ[1) See Mr. Malone's preface to hta edition of Sbakspearc^ 
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That I was anxious for the success of a Work which 
had employed much of rtiy time and labour, I do not 
wieh to conceal: hut whatever doubts I at any time 
enterlained, have been entirely removed by the very 
fevourable reception with which it has been honoured. 
That reception has exeile-d my best exertions to render 
my Book more perfect ; and in this endeavour I have 
had the assistance not only of some of my particular 
ftiends, but of many other learnetl and ingenious men, 
by wliich I have been enabled to rectify some mistakes, 
and to enrich the Work with many valuable addition!. 
These I have ordered to be primed separately in quarto, 
for the accommodation of the purchasers of the first 
edition. May I be permitted to say, that the typography 
of both editions does honour to the press of Mr. Henry 
Baldwin, now Master of the Worshipful Company of 
Slationera, whom 1 have long known a worthy man and 
obliging friend. (') 



(1) [Mr. Henry Buldwin died, at Richmond. Feb 
Connected with a'phiilani of the flrst-retv wits, Bonn 
too, GtfTick, Colniui, Stecveiu, Sec, ho set up, whli t 
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In the strangely mixed scenes of human exiBtence, 
oui feelings are often at once pleasing and painful. Of 
this tnilh, the progress of the present Work furnistiea 
a striking instance. It was highly gratifying to me 
Ihat my friend. Sir Joshua Reynoliib, to whom it is 
inscribed, lived to peruse it, and to give the strongest 
testimony to its fidelity (') ; but before a second edition, 
which he contributed to improve, could be finished, the 
world has been deprived of that most valuable man ; a 
losa of which the regret will be deep, and lasting, and 
extensive, proportiotiate to the felicity which he diffused 
through a wide circle of admirers anil friends. 

In reflecting that the iUustrions subject of this Work, 
by being more extensively and intimately known, how- 
ever elevated before, has risen in the veneration and 
love of mankind, I feel a satisfaction beyond what fame 
can afibrd, We cannot, indeed, too much or too often 



Chronicle,' nnd brought it lo a 
till then unknown. —Nichols.] 



(0 [Sir Joshua Reynolds di 
year. Mr. Crolter siiy»: — "Mr. Wordsworth has obJiglnglj' 
furnished me with the hiUowing copy of a note in a hiank page 
of his copy of Boswelfs worE, dictated nnd signed in Mr, 
Wordcworth'i presence by the late Sir George Beaumont, 
whose own accurary was eiemplary, and who lived very much 
in the society of Johnson's lalter days; — ' Rydal Mount, 
September IS. IB2B. Sir Joshua Reynolds told me at his tahle, 
immediately after the puhlicalion of this hook, that every word 
of it might he depended upon as if given on oath. Boswell 
was in the habit of bringing the proof sheets to his house, pre- 
viously lo their being struck off; and if any of the company 
happened to have been present at the conversation recorded, he 
retpiesled him or them lo correct any etrari and not satisfied 
with this, he would run over all Liondon for the sake of verifying 
|D7 vngU word which might be disputed. — G.H. BaAUHOtn."^ 
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admire his wonderful powers of mind^ when we con- 
sider that the principal store of wit and wisdom whidi 
this Work contains^ was not a particular selection from 
his general conversation^ hut was merely his occasional 
talk at such times as 1 had the good fortune to he in his 
company ; and^ without douht^ if his discourse at other 
periods had heen collected with the same' attention^ the 
whole tenor of what he uttered would have heen found 
equally excellent. 

His strong^ clear^ and animated enforcement of re- 
ligion^ morality, loyalty, and subordination, while it 
delights and improves the wise and the good, will^ I 
trust, prove an effectual antidote to that detestable 
sophistry which has been lately imported from France^ 
under the false name of philosophy, and with a malignant 
industry has been employed against the peace, good 
order, and happiness of society, in our free and pro- 
sperous country ; but, thanks be to God, without pro- 
ducing the pernicious effects which were hoped fw by 
its propagators. 

It seems to me, in my moments of self-complacency, 

that this extensive biographical work, however inferior 

in its nature, may in one respect be assimilated to the 

Odyssey. Amidst a thousand entertaining and instruc 

tive episodes the Hero is never long out of sight ; for 

they are all in some degree connected with him ; and 

He, in the whole course of the history, is exhibited by 

the author for the best advantage of his readers : 

— Quid virtus et quid sapientia possit, 
Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulyssen, Q) 

(l) [" To show what pious wisdom's power can do. 

The poet sets Ulyssesin our view."*— Francis.] 
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Should there be any cold-blooded and morose RiorKda 
who really disUke tllia Book, I will give them a story 
to apply. When the great Duke of Marlborough, 
accompanied by Lord Cadogan, was one day recon- 
noitring the army in Flanders, a heavy rain came on, 
and diey both called for their cloaks. Lord Cadogan's 
servant, a good-humoured alert lad, brought his Lord- 
ship's in a minute. The Dulie'a servant, a lazy sulky 
dog, was BO sluggish, that his Grace being wet to the 
akin, reproved him, and had for answer with a grunt, 
" I came as fast as I could ;" upon which the Duke 
cabnly said, " Cadogan, I would not for a thousand 
pounds have that feLow's temper." 

There are some men, 1 believe, who have, or think 
they have, a very small share of vanity. Such may ■ 
speak of their hterary fame In a decorous style of 
tlifUdence. But 1 confess, that I am bo formed by 
nature and by habit, that to restrain the eflusion of 
delight, on having obtained such fame, to me would be 
truly painiiil. Why then should I suppress it ? Why 
" out of (he abundance of the heart" should I not 
speak ? Let me then mention with a warm, but no 
insolent exultation, that 1 have been regaled with spon- 
tAncouH praise of my work by many and various 
persons eminent for their rank, learning, talents, and 
accomplishments ; much of which praise I have under 
their hands to be reposiled in my archives at Auchinleck. 
An honourable and reverend friend, speaking of the 
favourable reception of my volumes, even in the circles 
of fashion and elegance, said to me, " you have made 
them all talk Johnson." — Yes, I may add, I have 
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Johnsonised the land ; and I trust they will not onlj 
talk, but think, Johnson. 

To enumerate those to whom I have been thus in- 
debted^ would be tediously ostentatious. I cannot^ how- 
ever^ but name one^ whose praise is truly valuable^ not 
only on account of his knowledge and abilities^ but on 
account of the magnificent^ yet dangerous embassy^ in 
which he is now employed^ which makes every thing 
that relates to him peculiarly interesting. Lord Ma- 
cartney (^) favoured me with his own copy of my book, 
with a number of notes, of which I have availed myself. 
On the first leaf I found in his Lordship*s hand- 
writing, an inscription of such high commendation, that 
even I, vain as I am, cannot prevail on myself to pub- 
lish it. 

J. BOSWELL. 

July 1. 179S. 

(1) [George, Earl Macartney, was bom in Irelan<), in 17ST. 
In 1792, he was appointed Ambassador Extraordinary to the 
Emperor of China. In 1797, an account of his embassy was 
published, by his secretary, Sir George Staunton. He died in 
1806, and, in the following year, a Memoir of his Life and a 
selection from his writings, were published by John Barrow, 
F. R. S., Secretary to the Admiralty; who had also accompanied 
his lordship to China.] 
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CHAPTER 1. 

1709— 1718. 

Introduetion. — Johnnon's Birth and Parentage. — H» 
EftiAeri'to/rom hU Father " a vile Melancholy." — Hix 
ait of the Membert of hU Family. — Traditional 
arieg of his Precocity. — 7\iken to London to be 
d by Queen Anne for the Scrofula. 

To write the life of him who excelled all mankind 
in writing the livea of others, and who, whether we 
considf^r his extraordinary endowments, or his va- 
rious works, has been equalled by few in any age, 
is an arduous, and may be reckoned in me a pr^- 
sumptuous, task. 

Had Dr. Johnson written his own Life, in con- 
formity with the opinion which he has given, that 
every man's life may be best written by himself('). 
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had he employed in the preservation of his own 
history, that clearness of narration and elegance of 
language io which he has embalmed so many emi- 
nent persons, the world would probably have had 
the most perfect example of biography that was 
over exhibited. But although he at diti'erent times, 
,m a, desultory manner, committed to writing many 
particulars of the progress of his mind and fortunes, 
he never had persevering diligence enough to form 
them iuto a regular composition. Of these me- 
morials a few have been preserved; but the greater 
part was consigned by him to the flames, a few days 
before his death. 

As I had the honour and happiness of enjoying 
his friendship for upwards of twenty years ; as 1 had 
the scheme of writing his life conatautly in view; 
as he was well apprised of this circumstance, and 
from time to time obligingly satisfied my enquiries, 
by communicating to me the incidents of his early 
years ; as I acquired a facility in recollecting, and 
was very assiduous in recording his conversation, of 
which the extraordinary vigour and vivacity consti- 
tuted one of the first features of his character ; and 
as I have spared no pains in obtaining materials 
concerning him, from every quarter where I could 
discover that they were to be found, and have been 
favoured with the most liberal communications by 
his friends; I flatter myself tliat few biographers 
have entered upon such a work as this, with more 
' advantages; independent of literary abilities, in 
which I am not vain enough to compare myself 
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with some great names who liave gone before me in 
thia kind of writing. 

Since my work was announced, several Lives and 
Memoirs of Dr. Johnson have been published, the 
most voluminous of which is one compiled for the 
boolcsellers of London, by Sir John Hawkins, 
Knight ('), a man whom, during my long intimacy 
with Dr. Johnson, I never saw in his company, I 
think, but once, and I mn sure not above twice. 
Johnson might have esteemed hira for his decent 
religious demeanour, and hia knowledge of books 
and literary history; but, from the rigid formality 
of his manners, it is evident that they never could 
have lived together with companionable ease and 
familiarity; nor had Sir John Hawkins that nice 
perception which was necessary to mark the finer 
and less obvious parts of Johnson's character. His 
being appointed one of his executors gave him an 
opportunity of taking possession of such fragments 
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treatrnent of Dr. Johnson. Since his decease, I have lup. 
presied several of m;r cctnarks upon his worfc. But (hough I 
would not " «ar with (he dead" iiffens,vebj, I think it necessary 
to be strcnuouE in d^etics of my iDustrious iiHetid, wliich 1 cau-. 
dot bo, without stronff aoimadTcr^otis upon a writer who has 
greatly injured him. Xct me add, that though I doubt 1 should 
not have been very prompt to gratify Sir John Hawkins with 
any compliment in his lifetime, 1 do now frankly acknowledge, 
tfaat, in my opininn, his volume, however insdequate and ini' 
proper BB B lile of Dr. Jobnson, and however discredited by 
unpantanabte inaccuracies in other respects, contains a collec- 
^on of curious anecdotes and observations, which few men but 
lb author could have brought togt^her. — Bobwell. [Sir John 
Hawkini published his Life of Johnson in 1TB7, and died in 
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of a diary and other papera as were left ; of which, 
before delivering them up to the residuary legatee, 
whose property they were, lie endeavoured to extract 
the substance In this he has not been very suc- 
cessful, as I have found upon a perusal of those 
papers, which have been since transferred to me. 
Sir John Hawkins's ponderous labours, I must ac- 
knowledge, exhibit a farrago, of which a consider- 
able portion is not devoid of entertainment to the 
lovers of literary gossiping ; but, besides its being 
swelled out with long unnecessary extracts from 
various works, (even one of several leaves from 
Osborne's Hajleian Catalogue, and those not com- 
piled by Johnson, but by Oldys,) a very small part 
of it relates to the person who is the subject of the 
book ; and, in that, there is such an inaccuracy in 
the statement of facts, as in so solemn an author is 
hardly excusable, and certainly makes his narrative 
very unsatisfactory. But what is atill worse, there 
is throughout the whole of it a dark uncharitable 
cast, by which the most unfavourable construction 
is put upon almost every circumstance in the cha- 
racter and conduct of my illustrious friend ; who, I 
trust, will, by a true and fair delineation, be vindi- 
cated both from the injurious misrepresentations of 
this author, and from the slighter aspersions of a 
lady who once lived in gre^t intimacy with him. 

There is, in the British Museum, a letter from 
Bishop Warburton to Dr. Birch, on tlie subject of 
biography ; which, though I am aware it may expose 
me to a charge of artfully raising the value of my 
own work, by contrasting it witli that of whidii 
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Iiave apokeQ, is so well conceived and expn 
that I caDDot refrain from here inserting it: 

" I shall endeavour," says Dr. Warhurton, " 
you what Batisfaction I can in any thing you want to 
be satisfied in any subject of Klilton, and am extremely 
glad you intend to write his life. Almost all the hfe- 
wrilers we have had before Toland and DesmaJseaux 
are indeed strange insipid creatures ; and yet I hatT 
rather read the worst of them, than be obliged to g© 
through with this of Milton's, or the other's life Of 
Boileau, where there is Euch a dull, heavy succesdoK 
of long quotations of disin teres ting passages, that if 
makes their method quite nauseous. But the verbose, 
tastelesB Frenchman seema to lay it down as a principle.^ 
that every hfe must l)e a book, and, what's worse, it 
proves a book without a Ufe ; for what do we know 
Boileau, after all hia tedious stuff? You are the only 
one (and 1 speak it without a compliment) that by the 
vigour of your style and sentiments, and the real im- 
portance of your materials, have the art (which one 
would imagine no one could have missed^ of adding 
agreements to the most agreeable subject in the world, 
which is hterary history. — Nov. 24. 1737." (') 

Instead of melting down my materials into one 
mass, and constantly speaking in my own person, 
by which I might have appeared to have more 
merit in the execution of the work, I have resolved 
to adopt and enlarge upon the excellent plan of 
Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs of Gray, Wherever 
narrative is necessary to explain, connect, and supply, 
I furnish it to the best of ray abilities ; but in the 
chronological series of Johnson's life, which I trace 

(0 Brit. Mu9. 4320. Ay«:ough'9 CataL Sloane MS8. 




as distiDctly as I can, year by year, I produce, 
wherever it is in my power, his own minutes, 
letters, or conversation, being convinced that this 
mode is more lively, and will make my readers 
better acquainted with him, than even moat of those 
were who actually knew him — but could know him 
only partially ; whereas there is here an accumula- 
tion of intelligence fronj various points, by which his 
character is more fully understood and illustrated. 

Indeed, I cannot conceive a more perfect mode 
of writing any man's life, than not only relating all 
the moat important events of it in their order, but 
interweaving what he privately wrote, and said, and 
thought ; by which mankind are enabled as it were 
to see him live, and to " live o'er each acene (')" 
with him, as he actually advanced through the several 
stages of his life. Had his other friends been as 
diligent and ardent as Z was, he might have been 
almost entirely preserved. As it is, I will venture 
to say, that he will be seen in this work more com* 
pletely than any man who has ever yet lived. 

And he will be seen as he really was ; for I 
profess to write not his panegyric, which must be 
all praise, but his Life ; which, great and good as 
he was, must not be supposed to be entirely perfect. 
To be as he was, is indeed subject of panegyric 
enough to any man in this state of being ; but in 
every picture there should be shade as well as light, 
and when I delineate him without reserve, I do 

:iiG bold, 
hey behold." 
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what be hirasRlf recommended, both by his precept 
and his example: — 

" If the biographer writes from personal knoivledgGj 
and makes haste to gratify the public cuiioaity, there is 
danger lest his interest, his fear, hia gratitude, or his 
tendemesB, overpower his fidelity, and tempt him lo 
conceal, if not to invent. There we many who think 
it an act of piety to hide the faults or failings of iheir 
friends, even when they can no longer Buffer by their 
detection ; we therefore see whole ranka of characters 
adorned with uniform panegyric, and not to be known 
from one another but by extrinsic and casual circum- 
stances, ' Let nie remember,' say3 Hale, ' when I find 
myself inclined to pity a criminal, that there is likewise 
a pity due to the country.' If we owe regard to the 
memory of the dead, there ia yet more respect to be 
paid lo knowledge, W virtue, and to truth." [Ramblerj 
No. 60.] 

Wbat I coDsider as the peculiar value of the fol- 
lowing work, 19 the quantity it contjons of Jolinson's 
Conversation ; which is universally acknowledged 
to have been eminently instructive and entertaining ; 
and of which the specimens that I have given upon 
a former occasion (^') have been received with so 
much approbation, that I have good grounds for 
supposing that the world will not be indifferent to 
more ample communications of a similar nature. 

That the conversation of a celebrated man, if his 
its have been exerted in conversation, will best 
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(l) [BoBwell alluries to his Journal of h Tour to the He. 
bndee, Heporately published in 1785, but now given, according 
to the natural order of lime, and the universally-approved 
ciampie of Mr. Croker, as a ronstitucnt and imporunt part of 
■■- - author** Life of Johnson. See voluaus lii. and iv. poil.'\ 
c 4 
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display his character ( '), is, I trust, too well established 
in the judgment of mankind, to be at all shaken by 
a sneering observation of Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs 
of Mr. William Whitehead, in which there is literally 
no Life, but a mere dry narrative of facts. I do not 
^^^ think it was quite necessary to attempt a depreciation 
^^^ of what is universally esteemed, because it was not 
^^H lb be found in the immediate object of the ingenious 
^^^piniter's pen ; for in truth, from a man so still and 
I so tame, as to be contented to pass many years as 

the domestic companion of a superannuated lord and 
lady (^), conversation could no more be expected, 
than from a Chinese mandarin on a chimney-piece, 
or the fantastic figures on a gilt leather skreen. 
If authority be required, let us appeal to Plutarch, 

I the prince of ancient biographers: — OSn rafe tn-t#o- 
•wrdrais irpii&n irdiTme Ifiari ItiXiuais apcTiiQ ^ Kacfac, 
jtXXd TcpSyiia lipaxi JroSXotif, cni pljfa, net r-atlid ne i/i- 
tU piyiarat, eai iro^iopn'a B-flXjwv: — " Nor is it always 
in the most distinguished achievements that men's 
virtues or vices may be beat discerned; but very 
often an action of small note, a short saying, or a 
jest, shall distinguisJi a person's real character more 
than the greatest sieges, or the most important 
battles." (■'') 

(I) [Johnson eiprossea a somenhat contrary opinion (potl, 
nso) ; and every one must be aware, that his own rinJe fur. 
niEhes exceptions to Bosweirs remark.] 

(S) rwhitehcad lived with Willism, thinl Earl of Jeney, and 
Anne EBerton, his countess.] 

(3) Plutarch'a Life of Aleiander j I.anghorDe's translation. 
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To this may be added the eentinients of the very 
man whose lite I am about to exhibit : — 

" The business of the biographer is often to pasa 
slightly over those performances and incidents which 
produce vulgar greatness, to lead the ihoughte into 
demesne privacies, and display the minute details of 
dEuIy life, where exterior appendages are cast aside, and 
men excel each other only by prudence and by virtue. 
The account of Thuanus is, with great propriety, said 
by its author to have been written, that it might lay 
open to posterity the private and familiar character of 
that man, cujai ingeniuta el candorem ex ipHua scriptis 
mint olim semper miraturi, — wliose candour and genius 
will, to the end of time, be by his writings preserved in 
admiration. 

" There are many invisible circumstances, which,' 
whether we read as enquirers after natural or moral 
knowledge, whether we intend to enlarge our science or 
■ virtue, are more important than public 
Thus, Sallust, the great master of nature, 
has not forgot, in his account of Catiline, to remark, 
that his walk was now quick, and again slow, as an in- 
dication of a mind revolving with violent commotion. (') 
Thus, tile story of Meiancthon afTords a striking lecture 
on the value of time, by informing us, that when he 
bed made an appointment, he expected not only the 
hour, but the minute to lie Hxed, that the day might 
not run out in the idleness of suspense ; and all the 
plana and enterprises of Dc Witt are now of less im- 
portance to the world, than that part of his personal 
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(0 [ "Youmaj 

A feeling in each ffK)CA[|^l>, fl& disclosed 
By SJluat in his Catiline, who, chased 

Incir work, oen by the way in which he trode." — 

BvROM, vol. ivi. p. 171. J 
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character, which represents him as carefol of his health, 
and negligent of hie life. 

" But, biography has often been allotted to writers, 
who seem very little acquainted with the nsttlre of their 
task, or very negligent about the performance. They 
rarely afford any other account than might be collected 
from public papers, but imagine themselves writing a 
life, when they exhibit a chronological series of actions 
or preferments ; and have so little regard to the man- 
ners or behaviour of their heroes, that more knowledge 
may be gained of a man's real character, by a short 
conversation with one of hiij eervanti;, than from a 
formal and studied narrative, begun with his pedigree, 
and ended with his funeral. 

" There are, indeed, some natural reasons why these 
e often written by such as were not likely 
'. much instruction or delight, and why most 
s of particular persons are barren and uaelees. 
If a life be delayed till interest and envy are at an end, 
we may hope for impartiahty, but must expect little 
intelligence ; for the incidents which give excellence to 
biography are of a volatile and evanescent kind, gucIi bs 
soon escape the memory, and are rarely transmitted by 
tradition. We know how few can portray a living 
acquaintance, except by his most prominent and observ- 
able particularities, and tiie grosser features of bis mind; 
and it may be easily imagined how much of this little 
knowledge may be lost in imparting It, and how soon a 
Buccession of copies will lose all resemblance of the 
original." [Rambler, No. 60.] 

I am fuUy aware of the objections which may be 
made to the minuteness, on aome occasions, of my 
detail of Johnson's conversation, and how happily 
it is adapted for the petty exercise of ridicule, by 
men of auperlicial understanding, and ludicrous 
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fancy ; but I remain firm and confident in my 
opinion, that minute particulars are frequently cha- 
racteriatie, and always amusing, when tliey relate 
to a distinguished man. I am therefore exceed- 
ingly unwilling that any thing, however slight, 
■which my illustrious friend thought it worth hia 
while to express, with any degree of point, should 
perish. For this almost Buperatitious reverence, I 
have found very old and venerable authority, quoted 
by our great modem prelate, Seeker, in whose 
tenth sermon there is the following passage : — 

" Rabbi David Kirachi ('), a noted Jewish commen- 
tator, who lived about five hundred years ago, explains 
that passage in the first Psalm, ' His leaf also shall not 
wither,' from Rabbins yet older than himself, thus : — 
That ' even the idle talk,' so he expresses it, ' of a good 
man ought to he regarded ; " the most superfluous 
tilings, he saith, are always of some value. And other 
ancient aulhors have the same phrase nearly in the 

Of one thing I am certain, that, considering how 
highly the amall portion which we have of the 
table-talk, and other anecdotes, of our celebrated 
writers is valued, and how earnestly it is regretted 
that we have not more, J am justified in preserving 
rather too many of Johnson's sayings, than too few ; 
especially as, from the diversity of dispositions, it 
cannot be known with certainty beforehand, whether 
what may seem trifling to some, and perhaps to the 
collector himself, may not be most agreeable to 

(1) [Datid Kimchi, a Spanish Rabbi, rtied, at on advanced 
mite, in 1240, leaviag leverol worlcs still held in high esUmMioa 
le leuned J ew&] 
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many ; and tlie greater number that an author can 
please in any degree, the more pleasure does there 
arise to a benevolent mind. 

To those wlio are weak enough to think this a 
degrading task, and the time and labour which have 
been devoted to it misemployed, I shall content my- 
aelf with opposing the authority of the greatest man 
of any age, Julius Cffisar, of whom Bacon obserres, 
that " in his book of apophthegms which he col- 
lected, we see that he esteemed it more honour to 
make himself but a pair of tables, to take the wise 
and pithy words of others, than to have every word 
of his own to be matle an apophthegm or an 
oracle." [Advancement of Learning, Book 1,] 

Having said thus much by way of Introduction, I 
commit the following pages to the candour of the 
public. 



Samuel Johnson was bom at Lichfield, in Staf- 
fordshire, on the I8th of September, N. S. 1709; 
and his initiation into the Christian church was not 
delayed ; for his baptism, is recorded, in the register 
of St. IMary's parish in that city, to have been per- 
formed on the day of his birth : his father is there 
styled G^enl/ef)U(n,aeircuD)stanceofwhich an ignorant 
panegyrist has praised him for not beiug proud ; 
when the truth is, that the appellation of Gentleman, 
though now lost in the indiscriminate assumption of 
Esquire, was commonly taken by those who could 
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not boast of gentility. (') His father wi 
Johnson, a native of Derbyshire, of obscure eX* 
traction, who settled in Lichfield as a bookseller and 
stationer. His mother was Sarah Ford, descended 
of an ancient race of substantial yeomanry in War- 
wickshire. They were well advanced in years when 
they married, and never had more than two children, 
both sons ; Samuel, their firGt-boni, who lived to be 
the illustrions charae.ter whose various excellence I 
ani to endeavour to record, and Nathanael, whO',, 
died in his twenty-fifth year. (-) ■' 

Mr. Michael Johnson was a man of a large asd' 
robust body, and of a strong and active mind ; yet, 
as in the most solid rocks veins of unsound substance 
are often discovered, there was in him a mixture of 
that disease, the nature of which eludes the most 
minute enquiry, though tlie efiects are well known 
to be a weariness of life, an unconcern about those 
things which agitate the greater part of mankind, and 
a general sensation of gloomy wretchedness. From 
him, then, his son inherited, ^th sortie other qualities, 
" a vile melancholy (^)," which, in his too strong ex- 
pression of any disturbance of the mind, " made 
him mad all his life, at least not sober." (*) Michael 

p ) The title Geiitleman had still, in 1709, some degree of its 
origina! meaning, and as Mr. Johnson served the office of 
sheriff of Lichfield in that year, he wemti to have heen liilt; 
entitled to it. The Doctor, at his. entry on the boohi of Pem- 
broke college, and at his tnatricuUtion, designated himself ta 
fiUtil pnerosL — Ckoxeh. 

(a) [For some curious parliotilars concerning Johnson's fa- 
ther, sec ArfSNDii to this volume. No. I.] 

(S) [Seeyoif, September 16. 1773.] 

(*) One of the most curious and important chapters in the | 

^^pMor; ofthe human mind is still to be written, that of hcredil. ^^_ 
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I, however, forced by the narrowness of hia cir- 
cumstanceB to be very diligent in business, not only 
□ his shop, but by occasionally resorting to several 
towns in the neighbourhood, some of which were at 
a considerable distance from Lichlield. At that time 
booksellers' shops in the provincial towns of England 
) that there was not one even in 
Birmingham, in which town old Mr. Johnson used 
to open a shop every market-day. He was a pretty 
good Latin scholar, and a citizen so creditable as to 
be made one of the magistrates uf Lichfield ; and, 
being a man of good sense, and skill in his trade, he 
acquired a reasonable share of wealth, of which, how- 

aiy insanily. The sjinplomalic facts by which the disease migbt 
ba traced are generally either disregarded from ignorance of 
■ ■ ' ;e and characler, or, when observed, carefully sup. 

roFflssioral delicacy. This - — ^--' 

ere are several importimt re 
h facts are usually buried n . 
uld wish to know, as far as may be 
^^^^ perminea lo us, ine nature of our cnvti intellect, its powers and 
its weaknesses ; ^ mfduro^i it might be possible, by early and 
sTstematic treatment, to avert or mitigate the disease which, 
there is teanon to suppose, is now ot\en unknoim or mistateni 
— legaSi/, it would be desirable to have any additional meaoB ol 
discriminating between guilt and misfortune, and of ascertaiolnff, 
with more precision, the nice bounds which divide moral ([uUt 
from what may be t^led physical errors ; — and in [he hi^est 
and most important of all ihe springs of human thought or 
action, it would be consolatoiy and edifying lo be able to distin- 
guish, with greater certainly, rational loith and judicious piety, 
fiom the enthusiastic mnfldence or Ihe gloomy despondence of 
disordered imaginaOons. The memory of every man who lui 
lived, not inattentively, in society, will furnish him with in- 
stances to which these considerations might have been usefully 
applied. But in rending the life of Doctor Johnson (who waa 
conscioui of the disease and of its cause, and of whose blood 

should be kept constantly in view; not merely as a subject of 

general interest, b<il as elucidating and eijilainlng many of the 

I errors, peculiarities, and wea&neisea of that eitraot^nary nun. 
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ever, he afterwards lost the greatest part, by engaging 
unsuccegsfully (') in a manufacture of parchment. (2) 
He was a zealous high' churchman and royalist, and 
retained his attachment to the unfortunate houae of 
8 tutirt, though he reconciled himself, by casui;^tical 
arguments of expediency and necessity, to take the 
oatha imposed by the prevailing power. 

There is a circumstance in liis life somewhat ro- 
mantic, but so well authenticated, that I shall not 
omit it. A young woman of Leek, in Staffordshire, 
while he served liis apprenticeship there, conceived 
a violent passion for him ; and though it met with no 

(1] In this undartaklng, nothing praiipcred; they had no 
sooner bought alargustock ofi^inx, thsn a heavy duly whs laid 
upon thai article, and, from Michael's ahsence by his many avo- 
cationi as a bookseller, the parchment business was committed 
to a faithless servant, and thence they gradually declined into 
strait circumstances. — Cent. Mag., voL ty. p. 100. 

(3) Johnson, in his Dictionary, delines " excise, a hateful tax, 
leiiedupon commodities, otidai^udgednotby tbecoinTnoiijiuJ^a 
of propem, but by ictvIcIu) hired by those lo whom excise is 
paid;" and, in the Idler {No. 65.), he calls a Cora/nunomr o/" 
ETCiie " one of the lovesl of al] human beings." This violetice 
of language seema so little reasonable, that I was induced 
to suspect some cause of persoruil animoaJy ; this mention of 
the trade in psrchiDent (on eidaeable article) aflbrded a clue, 
which bus led to the coniirmatioo of that suspicion. In tbe 
records of the Excise Board is to he found the followina letter, 
addressed to the EuperviFOr of excise at Lichfield:- — ^* Julv 27. 
1735. 'Hie commisuoners recei^ved yuuts of the 2ad instant, 
and since the jiiitiees would not p^ve judgment against Mr. Mi- 
chael Johnson, Ua lanrurr, notwirhMandirig the facts were fairly 
againi>t him, the Board direct that the next time he oittndji, you 
du not lay an informatian against htm, but send an affldarit of 
the fact, that he maybe prooeoutcd in the Exchequer." — It doe* 
not appear whether he nfTended again, but here is a sufHdenC - 
cause of his son's animosity aguinst commissioners of excise, 
■ud of the allusion in the Dictionary to the tpeaol jurisdiction 
under nhlch that revenue is administered. The reluctance of 
IliB justices to convict will appear not unnatural, when it is re- 
collected that M. Johnson wu, Udi very year, chief nugiHrate 
ofthecity, — CaoKEE. 
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favourable return, followed him to Lichfield, where 

she took lodgings opposite to the house in which he 
lived, and indulged lier hopeless flame. When he 
was informed that it no preyed upon her mind that 
her life was in danger, he, with a generoiia humanity, 
went to her and offered to marry her, but it was then 
too late : her vital power was exhausted ; and she 
actually exhibited one of the very rare instances of 
dying for love. She was buried in the cathedral of 
Lichfield J and he, with a tender regard, placed a 
stone over her grave with this inscription ; — 

Here lies the Body of 

Mis. Eliiabith Blanev, it Stranger. 

She departed thi^ Life 

aoth of September, 1694. 

Johnson's mother was a woman of distinguished 
understanding. I asked his old school-fellow, Mr. 
Hector, surgeon, of Birmingham, if she was not twh 
of her son. He said, " she had too much good sense 
to be vain, but she knew her son's value." Her 
piety was not inferior to her understanding ; and to 
her must be ascribed those early impressions of re< 
ligion upon the mind of her son, from which the 
world afterwards derived so much benefit He toM 
me, that lie remembered distinctly having had the 
first notice of Heaven, " a place to which good 
people went," and hell, " a place to which bad 
people went," communicated to him by hex, when a 
little child in bed with her ; and that it might be the 
better fixed in his memory, she sent him to repeat 
it to Thomas Jackson, their man-servant : he not ' 
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being in the waj-, this was not done ; but there 
was no occasion for any artificial aid for its pre- 
servation. 

In following so very eminent a man Jrom Iiis 
cradle to his grave, every minute particular, which 
can throw light on the progress of hia mind, ia 
interesting. That he was remarkable, even in his 
earliest years, may easily be supposed ; for — to use 
his own words in hisLife of Sydenham, — " That the 
strength of hia understanding, the accuracy of his 
discernment, and the ardour of his curiosity, might 
have been remarked from his infancy, by a diligent 
observer, there is no reason to doubt; for, there is 
no instance of any roan, whose history has been 
minutely related, that did not in every part of life 
discover the same proportion of intellectual vigour." 

In all such investigations it is certainly unwise to 
pay too much attention to incidents which the cre- 
dulous relate with eager satisfaction, and the more 
acnipulous or witty inquirer conaidera only as topics 
of ridicule ; yet there is a traditional story of the 
infant Hercules of toryisni, so curiously character- 
istic, that I shall not withhold it. It was com- 
municated to me in a letter from Miss Mary Adye 
of Lichfield. 

" ^VTien Dr. Sacheverel was at Lichfield, Johnson 
WHS not quite three years old. My grandfather Ham- 
mond observed him at the cathedral perched upon hie 
father's Bhoulilers, listening and gaping at the much 
celebrated preacher. Mr. Hammond asked Mr. Johnson 
how he could possibly think of bringing such an infant 
Va churdi, and in the midst of so great a crowd. He 
BCBwered, because it was impossible to keep him |t honw; 
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for, young aa he was, he believed he bod caught tbe 
public spirit and zeal for Sacheverel, and would have 
Btaid for ever in the churirh, satisfied with beholding 
hiin."(l) 

Nor can I omit a little instance of that jealous 
independence of spirit, and impetuosity of temper, 
which never forsook him. The fact was acknow- 
ledged to me by himself, upon the authority of his 
mother. One day, when the servant who nosed to 
be sent to school to conduct him home had not 
come in time, he set out by himself, though he was 
then so near-sighted, that he was obliged to stoop 
down on his hands and knees to take a view of the 
kennel before he ventured to step over it. His 
schoolmistress, afraid that he might miss his vaj, 
or fall into the kennel, or be run over by a cart, 
followed htm at some distaoce. He happened to 
turn about and perceive her. Feeling her careful 
' attention as an insult to his manliness, he ran back 
to her in a rage, and beat her, as well as his strength 
would permit. 

Of the power of his memory, for which he was 
all his life eminent to a degree almost incrediUei 
the following early instance vas told me in his 

(1) The gossiping anecdoles of the Lichfield ladies are all 
apocryphal. Saohert^rclt by his sentence, proriQunced in Feb. 
1710, wa.1 interdictL'd for three years Trom preaching ; w that he 
could not have preached at Lichfield while Johnson Has under 
three years of age. But what decides the falsehood of Miai 
Adye'a story is, that Sachevirel's triumphal progress throuril 
the midland counties wns in 1710i and it appears by the bocws 
□f the corporation of Lichfl.eld, that he was received in that 
town and complimented tiy ihe attendance of the corporationi 
" and a present of three doien of wine," on the 16th of June, 
1710; when the "in/anl Sawia of lori/am" waa juu mint 
mOMAi old. — CaoKia. ^^^ 
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n 1776, by hia slep-daughter, 
i to her by his mother, 
a petticoats, and had learnt 
E morning put the common 
prayer-book into liis hands, pointed to the collect 
for the day, and said, " Sam, you must get this by 
heart." She went up stairs, leaving him to study 
it : but by the time she had reached the second 
floor, she heard him following her. " What 'a the 
matter F " said she. " I can say it," he replied ; and 
repeated it distinctly, though he could not have 
read it more than twice. 

But there has been another story of hia infant pre- 
cocity generally circulated, and generally believed, 
the truth of which I am to refute upon his own au- 
thority. It is told(i) that, when a child of three 
years old, he chanced to tread upon a duckling, the 
eleventh of a brood, and killed it ; upon which, it 
is said, he dictated to his mother the following 

" Here lies iniod master duck. 

Whom Samuel Johnson [rod an ; 

If it had lived, it had b«en good lucij 

For then we'd had an odd one." 

There is surely internal evidence that this little com- 
position combines in it, what no child of three years 
old could produce, without an extension of its facul- 
ties by immediate inspiration ; yet Mrs. Lucy Porter, 
Dr. Johnson's step-daughter, positively maintained 
to me, in his presence, that there could be no doubt 
of the truth of this anecdote, for she had heard it 



(1) Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, by Hester Lynch Pi<Kii, 
- -- Lifa of Dr. Johnson, b; Sir John Hanldns, p. 6 
D 2 
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from his mother. So difficult ia it to obtain an au- 
thentic relation of facts, and such authority may 
there be for error ; for he aaaured me, that his father 
made the verses, and wished to pass them for his 
child's. He added, ■' My fatlier was a fooliBh old 
man ; that ia to say, foolish in talking of his 
chLdren."(i) 

Young Johnson had the misfortune to be much 
afflicted with the scrofula, or king's evil, which 
disfigured a countenance naturally well formed, and 
hurt his visual nerves so much, that he did not see 
at all with one of his eyes, though its appearance 
was little different from that of the other. There is 
amongst his prayers, one inscribed " Wlien my eyk 
toos restored to its use(^)" which ascertains a defect 

(l) This anecdote of the duck, though dlBprovcd bj internal 
itiid eitemal evidence, has, nevertheless, upon suppotdcion ofili 
truth, been made the foundation of the following ingenious snd 
funciiiil reflections of Miss Sen-ard, amongst (he coinmunicB- 
tions conceraing Dr. Johnson with which she has been pleased 
to &vour me : — " These infant nutnbcra contain the seeds of 



and plentiful fruits; for, excepting hii orthographic , 

every thing which Dr. Johnson wrote was poetry, whose essence 
consists not in numbers, or in ji>ij(le, but in the strength and 

stand in prompt adininistratiDn ; and in au elMjuence which 
conveys their blended illustntions in a language ' more tune- 
able than needs or rhyme or verse to add more harmom.' 
The above little verses abu show thai superstitious bias 
which ' grew with his growth, and strengthened with hii 
■trcnglh,' and, of late years particularly, injured his happlneii, 
by presenting to him the gloomv side of religion — ■■— -■— 

that bright and chet"' ...■-. .v _nj. .u . 

life with the light ui 

ined, that I would noL su])press it 

it is deduced from a supposed fact 
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that many of his friends knew he had, though I 
never perceived it.(i) I supposed him to be only 
near-sighted ; and indeed I must observe, that in no 
other respect could I discern auy defect in his vision ; 
on the contrary, the force of his attention and per- 
ceptive quickness made biiu see and distinguish all 
manner of objects, whether of nature or of art, with 
a nicety that is rarely to be found. When he and I 
were travelling in the Highlands of Scotland, and I 
pointed out to him a mountain which I observed re- 
sembled a cone, he corrected my inaccuracy, by 
showing me that it was, indeed, pointed at the top, 
but that one side of it was lai^er than the otlier. 
And the ladies with whom he was acquainted agree, 
that no man was more nicely and minutely critical 
in the elegance of female dress. Wlien I found that 
he saw the romantic beauties of Islam, in Derby- 
shire, much better than I did, 1 told him, that he re- 
Bembled an able performer upon a bad instrument. 
How false and contemptible, then, are all the re- 
marks which have been made to the prejudice either 
of his candour or of his philosophy, founded upon 
a supposition that he wa'i almost blind. It has been 
said, tiiat he contracted this grievous malady from his 
nurse. His mother, — yielding to the superstitious 
notion, which, it is ^ronderful to think, prevailed so 
long in this country, as to the virtue of the regal 
touch (*) ; a notion which our kings encouraged, 

(l) 5peBJcing himself of the imperfection of one of hie eyes, 
hciaid, "The dog was never good for much." — Bukkkv. 

(B) [This healing gift is said to have been derived lo our 

princes: from Edward the Confessor. For much curious inaltor 

_■-.:_„ ^ ,],p jgyg^ touch, see Barringtoo's " Hisfory of Ao- 
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and to which a man of euch inquiry and such judg- 
ment as Carte(') could give credit; carried him to 
London, where he was actually touched by Queen 
Anne.(^) Mrs. Johnson, indeed, as Mr. Hector 
informed me, acted by the advice of the celebrated 
Sir John Floyer, then a physician in Lichfield. 
Johnson used to talk of this very frankly ; and Mrs. 
Piozzi had preserved his very picturesque description 
of the scene, as it remained upon his fancy. Being 
asked, if he could remember Queen Anne, — " He 
had," he said, " a confused, but somehow a sort of 
solemn recollection of a lady in diamonds, and a 
long black hood." This touch, however, was with- 
out any eifect. I ventured to say to him, in aUusion 
to the political principles in which he was educated, 
and of which he ever retained some odour, that 
" his mother bad not carried him far enough ; she 
should have taken him to Rome." 



cient StBtules," p. 107. In tlic London Gazette, No. SISO., there 

in lhi8 advertiaement : — " Whitehall, Oct. S. 1686. His Majotty 

in graciously pleased to appoint to heal, weekly, for the evil, 

n Fridays; aud hath commanded his phyaicif^ """"" "'"■' — 



, in hie Journal to Stella, he says, " I spoke 
if Ormond, to get a iad touched for the evil, the too 
•r." ScoTl's SmO, lol. 11. p. SSS.— Mark land.] 



CHAPTElt II. 



jfghfon goe/i to School at lAchJteld. — Particulars of 
his boyinh Say*. — Removed to the Seliool of Stour- 
bridge. — SpedTnett* of bis Sdtool Exercines and earty 

■ Vernet. — He leave* Stourbridge, and patten turn 

' Yearg viith hU Father. 

He was first taught to read English by Dame Oliver, 
a widow, who kept a school for young children in 
Lichfield. He told me she could read the black 
letter, and asked him to borrow for her, from his 
faither, a bible in that character. When he was 
goiog to Oxford, she canie to take leave of him, 
brought him, in the simplicity of her kindness, a 
present of gingerbread, and said he was the best 
Hcholar she ever had. He delighted in mentioning 
this early compliment ; adding, with a smile, that 
" this was as high a proof of his merit as he could 
conceive." His next instructor in English was a 
master, whom, when he spoke of him to me, he 
familiarly called Tom Brown, who, said he, " pub- 
lished a spelling-book, and dedicated it to the Uni- 
verse : but, I fear, no copy of it can now be had," 
He began to learn Latin with Mr. Hawkins, usher 
or under-master of Lichfield school, '■ a man," said 
he , " very skilful in his little way." With him he 

D 1 
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continued two years, and then rose to be under the 
care of Mr. Hunter, the head master, who, accord- 
ing to his account, " waa very severe, and wrong- 
headedly severe. He used," said he, " to beat ub 
unmercifully ; and he did not distinguish between 
ignorance and negligence ; for he would beat a boy 
equally for not knowing a thing, as for neglecting 
to luiow it. He would ask a boy a question, and if 
he did not answer it, he would beat him, without 
considering whether he had an opportunity of know- 
ing how to answer it. For instance, he would call 
up a boy and ask him Latin for a candlestick, which 
the boy could not es^ect to be asked. Now, Sir, if 
a boy could answer every question, there would be 
no need of a master to teach him." 

It is, however, but justice to the memory of Mr. 
Hunter to mention, that though he might err in 
being too severe, the school of Lichfield waa very 
respectable in his time. The late Dr. Taylor, pre- 
bendary of Westminster, who waa educated under 
him, told me, that "he waa an excellent master, and 
that his ushers were most of them men of eminence ; 
that Holhrook, one of the most ingenious men, best 
scholars, and best preachers of his age, was usher 
during the greatest part of the time that Johnson 
was at school. Then came Hague, of whom aa 
much might be said, with the addition that he waa an 
elegant poet. Hague was succeeded by Green('), 

(1 ) [Dr. John Green waa bom in 1706, and died. Bishop of 
Lincoln, in 1779. He wns one of Ihe writcra of the celebrated 
"Athenian Letters," published b; Ibe Earl of Hard»icke in 
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afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, whose character 
die learned world is well knuwn. In tlii 
with JohnBouwas Congreve, who afterwards becamd* 
cbaplain to Archbishop Boulter, and by^ that connec- 
tion obtained good preFemieut in Ireland. He was 
a younger son of the ancient family of Congrevc, in 
Staffordshire, of which the poet was a branch. His 
brother sold the estate. There was also Lowe, 
afterwards canon of Windsor."(') 

Indeed, Johnson was very sensible how much he 
owed to Mr. Hunter. Mr. Langton one day asked 
him, how he bad acquired so accurate a knowledge 
of Latin, in wBich, I believe, he was esceeded by 
no man of hia time ; he said, " My master whipt me 
very well. Without that, Sir, I should have done 
nothing." He told Mr. Langton, that while Hunter 
waa flogging his boys uninerci fully, he used to say, 
" And this I do to save you from the gallows." 
Johnson, upon all occasions, e^tpressed hia approba- 
lion of enforcing instruction by means of the rod (^): 
" I would rather," said he, *' have the rod to be the 
general terror to all, to make them learn, than tell 
a child, if you do thus, or thus, you will be more 
esteemed than your brothers or sisters. The rod 
produces an effect which terminates in itself. A 
child is afraid of being whipped, and gets his task. 



] 
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^[10 B eonvemation witli Dr. Bumey, i 
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and there's an end on't ; whereas, by exciting emu- 
lation and compariaons of superiority, you lay the 
foundation of lasting mischief; you make brothers 
and sisters hate each other." 

When Johnson saw some young ladies in Lincoln- 
shire who were remarkably well behaved, owing to 
their mother's strict discipline and severe correction, 
he exclaimed, in one of Shakspeare's linea a little 
varied (' J, 

" Sod, I will honour ihee for this thy duty." 

That superiority over his fellows, which lie main- 
tained with so much dignity in his inarch through 
life, was not assumed from vanity and ostentation, 
but was tlie natural and constant effect of those ex- 
traordinary powers of mind, of which he could not 
but be conscious by comparison ; the intellectual 
difierence, which in other cases of comparison of 
characters is often a matter of undecided contest, 
being as clear in his case as the superiority of stature 
in some men above others. Johnson did not strut 
or stand on tip-toe : he only did not stoop. From 
hia earliest years, his superiority was perceived and 
acknowledged. He was from the beginning AmE 
avlpur, a king of men. His schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, 
has obligingly furnished me with many particulars of 
his boyish days ; and assured me that he never knew 
him corrected at school, but for talking and divert- 
ing other boys from their business. He seemed to 

(1) More thflu a lillle. The line ia in jfing ifowy Vl^ P«rt 
U. acciv. 5c. Urt; — 

" SoDcd, 1 will hallow ihee fgr Ibit ibj dticd." — Uti/nm 
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learn by intuition ; for though indolence and pro- 
crastination were inherent in his constitution, when- 
ever he made an esertion he did more tlian any one 
else. In short, he is a memorable instance of what 
has been often observed, that the boy is the man in 
miniature; and that the distinguishing character- 
istiCB of each individual are the samei through the 
whole course of life. Hi* favourites used to receive 
very liberal a8.sistance from him ; and such was the 
submission and deference with which he was treated, 
such the desire to obtain his regard, that three of 
the boys, of whom Mr. Hector was sometimes one, 
used to come in the morning as his humble attend- 
ants, and carry him to school. One in the middle 
stooped, while he sat upon his back, and one on 
each side supported him ; and thus he was borne 
triumphant. Such a proof of the early predomi- 
nance of intellectual vigour is very remarkable, and 
does honour to human iiature.(') Talking to me 
once himself of his beiag much distinguished at 
school, he told me, "They never thought to raise me 
by comparing me to any one ; they never said, 
Johnson is as good a scholar as such a one, but 
such a one is as good a scholar as Johnson ; and this 
was said but of one, but of Lowe ; and I do not 
think he was oa good a scholar," 

(1) [TbEs OTation Mr. Boswell betieyed to have been sn 
honour paid to the sarlj predominnncc of his intellectual powers 
alone; but they who remi'inber what boys are, and who coniiidBr 
that John.sou'!i corporeal proweii^ was fay no means despicable, 
will be apt to suspect ibaC the homage was enlbrced, at least 
aa much by awe of the one, as by admiiatian of the other. — 
Amouiox.] 



^^H He (liacovered a great ambition to excel, whtcb 

^^H-rOuHed him to counteract his indolence. He was 

^^^ QDComnioiily inquisitive ; and his memory was ao 

tenacious, that lie never forgot any thing that he 

either heard or read. Mr. Hector remembers having 

^^ recited to him eighteen verses, which, after a. little 

^^L pause, he repeated verbatim, varying only one epithet, 

^^B by which he improved the line. 

^^V He never joined with the other boys in their ordi- 

^^B nary diversions : his only amusement was in winter, 

^^P when he took a pleasure in being drawn upon the 

^^P ice by a boy barefooted, who pulled Itini along by a 

garter fixed round him ; no very easy operation, as 

his size was remarkably lax^e. His defective sight, 

indeed, prevented him from enjoying the common 

sports ; and he once pleai^antly remarked to me, 

" how wonderfully well he had contrived to be idle 

without them." Lord Chesterfield, however, has 

justly observed in one of his letters, when earnestly 

cautioning a friend against the pernicious efiects of 

idleness, that active sports are not to be reckoned 

idleness in young people ; and that the listless torpor 

of doing nothing alone deserves that name. Of this 

dismal inertness of disposition, Johnson had all his life 

too great a share. Mr. Hector relates, that " he could 

not oblige him more than by sauntering away the hours 

of vacation in the fields, during which he was more 

engaged in talking to himself than to his companion." 

Dr. Percy ('}, the BisLop of Dromore, who was 

long intimately acquainted with him, and has pre- 



(1) [Dr. ThomM Percy, the editor of the " Reliqucs, 

u . ii-:j 1],^ jn j,2F '- ■■"■" ■• ■— 

re; where 



n at BrEdffenurth, in 1728. Iti 
see of ifromore 
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Rerved a few anecdotes concerning him, regretting that 
he was not a more diligent collector, infonns me, th&t 
" when a boy he was immoderately fond of readily 
ramances of chivalry, and he retained his fondnt^ 
for them through life ; so that," adds his lordship, 
" spending part of a summer at ray parsonage-house 
in the country, he chose for his regular reading the 
old Spanish romance of Feliimarte of Hircania ('}, 
in folio, which he read quite through. Yet I have 
heaj^ him attribute to these estra^agant fictions that 
unsettled turn of mind which prevented his ever 
fixing in any profession.' 

After having resided for some time at the house 
of his uncle, Cornelius Ford (-), Johnson was, at the 
age of fifteen, removed to the school of Stourbridge, 
In Worcestershire, of which Mr. Wentworth was their 
master. This step was tak.en by the advice of his 
cousin the Rev. Mr. Ford, a man in whom both 
talents and good dispositions were disgraced by 

(l) [" Histmia del Princfpo Feliimarte de Hircania, y de 
su estmilo nsschnienlo ; por Don Meli?faior de Ubeda." Fol. 
Pinciac, 1556. Another edition was primed at VaUadolid in the 
following year. Tbia very rare romance formed onii of the 
volmnes of Dun Qmiute's librar;. See lib. i. ch. 6. Mr. 
Bowie, In his edilioD of Don Quiiote, publifihed in '- -'- 



the Princess Maitedina. Chap. ]0. of book i. of his History 
treats of the strange birth of the Prince Feliimarte ; and says, 
that the princess, retiring apart to a private place, gave birtb to 
a son in the hands of a wild n-oinan, named Belsagma, who, 
seeing the name* of his parents, thought it would be well to call 
him FJoti«marte. because it partook of both ; but the princes^ 
thinking that if he was called Feliimarte it would be mora 
signilicanl, ordered that he should be so named." — T. Hood,] 
(2) Cornelius Ford, acconling to Sir John Hawkins, was hia 
CDUsin-germnn, being the son of Dr. Ford, an eminent phy- 
-'-'-- who was brother to Johnson's mother. — MiLONi. 
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I licentiousness ('), but who was a very able judge of 

I what was right. At this school he did not receive 

F flo much benetit as was expected. It has been said, 

that he acted in the capacity of an assistant to Mr. 

Wentworth, iu teaching tlie younger boys. " Mr. 

Weotworth," he told me, "was a very able man, but 

lie man, and to me very severe ; but I cannot 

! blame him much. I was then a big boy ; he saw I 

lot reverence him, and that he should get no 

I honour by me. I had brought enough with me to 

I carry me through ; and all I should get at his school 

luld be ascribed to my own labour, or to ray former 

[ master. Yet he taught me a great deal." 

He thus discriminated, to Dr. Percy, bbhop of 

I Dromore, his progress at histwo grammar-schools: — 

. one, I learned much in the school, but little 

from the master; in the other, I learnt much from 

[ the master, but little, in the schooL" 

The Bishop also informs me, that Dr. Johnson's 

1 father, before he was received at Stourbridge, applied 

I to have him admitted as a scholar and assistant to 

the Rev. Samuel Lea, M. A., head master of Newport 
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school, ID Shropshire ; — a. very diligent good teachw, 
at Ihat time in higli reputation, under w) 
Hollia is said, in the Memoirs of his Life, 
been also educated. (') This application to Mr. 
Lea was not successful ; but Johnson had anerwards 
the gratification to hear that the old gendenian, who 
lived to a very advanced age, mentioned it as one of 
the most memorable events of his life, that '■ he was 
ven/ near having that great man for his scholar." 

He remmued at Stourbridge little more than a 
j'ear (-), and then he returned home, where he may 
be said to have loitered, for two years, in a state 
very unworthy his uncommon abilities. He had 
already given several proofs of his poetical genius, 
both in his school-exercises and in other occasional 
compositionH. Of these 1 liave obtained a consider- 
able collection, by the favour of Mr. Wentworth, son 
of one of his masters, and of Mr. Hector, his school- 
fellow and friend; from which I select the following 
specimens : — 

Translation of Vibbil, Pastoral I. 

Now, Titynia, you, supioe and careless Isid, 
Play on your pipe beneath this becchen shade ; 
While wretched we about the world must roam, 
And leave our pleasing fields .and native home. 
Here at your ease you sing your amorous fiame. 
And the wood ringv with Amarillis' name. 

(1) An was tikewiBc Ihe Sishup of Dromnrc niHny ;eam 
afterward*. 

(g) [Yel here hie genius »BS so diRtlnguiafaed Ihnt, although 
little better Una a school-hoy, be wu admitled into Ihe heat 
company of the place, and had no common ailention paid lo 
him; of which remarkable instances were long remembered 
theie. — PeitT-l 
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Tit'jrus. 
Those HeBsingB, friend, a deity bestow'd. 
For I shall never think him less than God : 
Oft on his altar shall my tiretlings lie, 
Their blood the consecrated stones shall dje : 
He gave my flocks to graze the flowery meads. 
And me to tune at ease th' unequal reeds. 

MelibrBiifi. 
My admiration only I expresl 
(No spark of tnvy harbours in my breast). 
That, when confusion o'er the country reigns. 
To vou alone this happy state remains. 
Here I, though faint myself, must drive my g 
Far from their ancient flelds and humble cots. 
This scarce I lead, who left on yonder rock 
Two tender kids, the hopes of ^ the flock. 
Had we not been perverse and careless grown. 
This dire event by omens was foreshown ; 
Our trees were blasted by the thunder stroke, 
And left-hand crows, from an old hollow oak, 
Foretold the coming evil by their dismal croak. 



' Horace 



Book I. Ode s 



Thb man, my frieiiJ, whose conscious heart 
With virtue's sacred ardour glows. 

Nor taints with death the envenom 'd dart. 
Nor needs the guard of Moorish bowa : 

Though Scylhia's icy clifis he treads. 
Or horrid Afric'E faithless sands ; 

Or where the famed Hydaspes spreads 
Hia liquid wealth o'er barbaroiu lands. 



EXERCISES. 

For while by CWoe's image eharm'd. 
Too far in Sabine woods I stray 'd ; 

Me singing, careless and unaaro'd, 
A grizly wolf surprised, and fled. 

No savage more portentous stain'd 
Apulia's spacious wilds with gore ; 

No fiercer Juba's thirsty land, 
Dire nurse of raging lions, bore. 

Plat* me where no soft summer gale 
Among the quivering branches sighs ; 

Where clouds condensed for ever veil 
With horrid gloom the frowning skies : 

Place me beneath the burning line, 
A clime deny'd to human race : 

1 'U sing of Chloe's charms divine. 

Her heavenly voice, and beauteous face. 



Tbanblation op Horace. Book 11. Ode 

CiiOUDs do not always veil the skien. 

Nor ahowers immerse the verdant plain ; 

Nor do the billows always rise. 
Or stotms afflict the ruffled main. 

Nor, Valgius, on th' Armenian shores 
Do the chain'd waters always freeze ; 

Not always furious Boreas roars. 

Or bends with violent force the trees. 

But you are ever drown'd in tears, 
For Myates dead you ever mourn ; 

No setting Sol can ease your care. 
But finds you sad at his return. 

POL> I. E 
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The wise experienced GredaD sage 
Moum'd not Antilochua so long ; 

Nor (lid Kin^ Priani''a hoafy age 

So much lament bla alaughler'd son. 

Leave oB', at length, these woman's sighi 
Augustus^ numerous trophies sing ; 

Repeat that prince's victories. 

To whom all nutions tribule bring. 

Niphates rolls an humbler wave. 

At length the undaunted Scythian yiel 

Content to hve the Roman's slave. 
And scarce forsakes his native fields. 



She ceased ; then godlike Hector answer'd kind , | 
(Hia various plumage sporting in the wind). 
That post, and all the rest, shall be my caie ; 
But shall I, then, forsake the nnHnished war ? 
How would the Trojans brand great Hector's name f 
And one base action sully all my fame, 
Acquired by wounds and battles bravely fought ! 
Oh ! how my soul abhors eo mean a thought. 
Long since I learn 'd to sl^bt this fleeting breath. 
And view with cheerful eyes approaching death. 
The inexorable sisters have decreed . 
That Priam's house and Priam's self shall bleed : 
The day will come, in which proud Troy shall yidi 
And spread ita amoking ruins o'er the fi^ 



SCHOOL EXERCISES. 

Yet Hecuba's, nor Priam's hoary age, 
Whose hlood shall quendi some Grecian's thirsty ragt 
Nor my brave brothers, that have bit the ground. 
Their souk diBnuBs'd through many a ghastly wound. 
Can in my bosom half that grief create. 
As the sad thought of your impending fate : 
When some proud Grecian dame shall taska impose. 
Mimic your tears, and ridicule your woea ; 
Beneath Hyperia'a waters sha-il you sweat. 
And, fainting, scarce support the liquid weight : 
Then shall some Ai^ve loud insulting cry. 
Behold the wife of Hector, guard of Troy ! 
Tears, at my name, shall dio'wn those beauteous eye*, 
And that fair bosom heave with rising sighs. 
Before that day, by some brave hero's hand. 
May I lie slain, and apum the bloody «ind. 



To A YoUNO LadV Ofi HBB BiHTHDAY. (') 

s fondest prayer. 
May this returning day for ever find 
Thy form more lovely, more adorn'd thy mind ; 
All pains, all cares, may favouring Heaven remove. 
All hut the sweet solicitudes of love ! 
May powerful nature join with grateful art. 
To point each glance, and force it to the heart ! 
O then, when conquered crowds confess thy sway. 
When ev'n proud wealth and prouder wit obey. 
My fair, be mindful of the mighty trust, 
Alas ! 'tis hard for beauty to be just. 



■- Ilec 
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^^^1 Those EOvereign charms with strictest care empit 

^^^1 Nor give the generous pain^ the worthless joy : 

^^V With his own form acquaint the forward fool, 

^^V Shown in the faithful glass of ridicule ; 

^H Teach mimic censure her own faults to iind, 

^^^1 No more let coquettes to themEelves be hlind, 

^^H So shall BeUnda's charms improre mankind. 

^M F 



The Young ArTHOR. (') 



1°* 



Whrs first the peasant, long inclined W roam 
Forsakes his rural sports and peacefiil home. 
Pleased with the scene the smiling ocean yields. 
He scorns the verdant meads and ilow'ry fields ; 
Then dances jocund o'er the watery way. 
While the breeze whispers, and the strearacrs play J 
Unbounded prospects in his bosom roll. 
And future miUions hft his rising soul ; 
In bUssful dreams he diga the golden mine. 
And raptured sees the new-found ruby shine. 
Joys insincere ! thick clouds invade the skies. 
Loud roar the billows, high the waves arise ; 
Sick'ning with fear, he longs to view the shore, 
And vows to trust the faithless deep no more. 

So the young Author, panting after fame. 
And the long honours of a lasting name. 
Intrusts his happiness to human kind. 
More false, more cruel, than the seas or wind, 
" Toil on, duU crowd," in ecstasies he cries, 
" For wealth or title, perishable prize ; 
While I those transitory blessings scorn. 
Secure of praise from ages yet unborn," 



This thought once form'il, all counsel comes too lal 
He (lies Co press, anil hurries an his fate ; 
Swiftly he seca the imagineU Jaurels spread. 
And feels the unfading wreath surround his head. 
Wam'd by another's fate, vain youth, he wise. 
Those dreams were Settle's once, and Ogilliy's. 
The [lamphlet spreads, incessant hisses rise. 
To some retreat the baffled writer flies ; 
Where no sour critics snarl, no sneers molest. 
Safe from the lart lampoon, and stinging jest ; 
There begs of Heaven a less distingiuBh'd lot, 
Glad to be hid, and proud to be forgot. 



L.tnV WHO WAS TU PEHSONATB ^BtS GhuSI 

Yh bloaming train, who give despair or joy. 
Bless with a smile, or with a frown destroy ; 
In whose fair cheeks destructive Cupids wait. 
And with unerrinj; shafts distribute fate ; 
Whose snowy breasts, whose animated eyes. 
Each youth admires, though each admirer dies ; 
Whilst you deride their panga in barb'rous play, 
TInpitying see them weep, and hear them pray. 
And unrelenting sport ten thousand lives away ; 
For you, ye fwr, I quit the gloomy plains. 
Where sable night in all her horror reigns ; 
No fr^rant bowers, no deUghtful glades. 
Receive the unhappy ghosts of scornful maids. 

(1) Some young ladles it Lichfield liHVing proposed to 
" The Distreised MMhEr," Johnson wrole this, and gave i 
Mr> Hector to convey it privately to them. 
■■" I 3 



For kind, for tendur nymphs ihe myrtle hlooma, 

And weuves her bending boughs in pleasing glooms ; 

Perennial roses deck each purple vale, 

And scents ambrosial breathe in every gale : 

Far hence are banish'd vapours, spleen, and tears. 

Tea, scandal, ivory teeth, and languid Mrs : 

No pug, nor favourite Cupid tliere enjoys 

The balmy kiss, for which poor Thyrsis flies ; 

Form'd to delight, they use no foreign arms, 

g whalebones pinch them into charms ; 

s blushes there their cheeks inflame. 
For those who feel no guilt can know no shame ; 
Unfailed stil! their former charms they shew. 
Around them pleasures wail, and joys for ever new. 
But cruel vii^ns meet severer fates ; 
Expell'd and exiled from the blissful seats. 
To dismal realms, and regions void of peace. 
Where furies ever howl, and serpents hiss. 
O'er the sad plains perpetual tempests sigh, 
And pois'nous vapours, black 'ning all the sky. 
With hyid hue the fairest face o'ercast. 
And every beauty withera at the blast: 
Where'er they fly their lovers' ghosts pursue. 
Inflicting all those ills which once they knew ; 
Vexation, Fury, Jealousy, Despair, 
Vex ev'ry eye, and ev'ry bosom tear ; 
Their foul deformities by all descry'd. 
No maid to flatter, and no paint to hide. 
Then melt, ye fair, while clouds around you sigh. 
Nor let disdain sit louring in your eye ; 
With pity soften every awftil grace. 
And beauty smile auspicious in each face ; 
To ease their pains exert your milder power, 
60 shall you guiltless reign, and all mankind adore. 

The two years which he epetit at home, after Wa 
return from Stourbridge, he passed in what I 
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thought idleness, and was scalded by his father 
his want of steady application. He had 
plan of life, nor looked forward at all, but merelj^ 
lived ieom day to day. Yet he read a great deal in 
a. desultory maimer, without any scheme of study, 
as chance threw books in his way, and inclination 
directed him through them:. He used to mention 
one curious instance of his casual reading, when but 
a boy. Having imagined tliat his brother had hid 
some apples behind a large folio upon an upper 
sheJf in his father's shop, he climbed up to search 
for them. There were no apples; but the large 
folio proved to be Petrarch ('), whom he had seen 
mentioned, in some preface, aa one of the restorers 
of learning. His curiosity having been thus excited, 
he sat down with avidity, and read a great partirf 
the book. What he read during these two years, 
he told me, was not worts of mere amusement, " not 
voyages and travels, but all literature. Sir, all tin- 
cient writers, all manly ; though but little Greek, 
only some of Anacreon and Hesiod ; but in this 
irregular manner," added he, " I had looked into a 
great many books, which were not commonly known 
at the universities, where they seldom read any 
books but what are put into their hands by their 
tutors ; so that when I came to Oxford, Dr. Adams, 
now master of Pembroke College, told me, I was the 
best qualified for the nniversity that he had ever 
known come there." 

( 1 ] lliis WBK, probHbl;. Ihc rJlio ediEion of Petrarch's Opera 
Omnia ipia alanl, Bo». 15S*. It could have been only the Luin 
vrorkB tfuii J.>hn«on read, aa there is no reaton to suppose that 
he wa*, at this period, able to rcoA Italian. — Ca 
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In estimating the progress of his mind during 
■ these two years, as well as in future periods of his 
T life, we must not regard his own hasty confession of 
idleness; for we see, when he explains himself, that 
he was acquiring various stores ; and, indeed, he 
himself concluded the account with saying, " I 
.would not have yon thinlt I was doing nothing then." 
He might, perhaps, hav« studied more assiduously; 
but it may be doubted, whether such a mind as his 
■was not more enriched by roaming at lai^e in the 
fields of literature, than if it had been confined to 
ajiy eingle spot. The analogy between body and 
is very general, and the parallel will hold as 
eir food, as well as any other particular. The 
flesh of animals who feed excursively is allowed to 
have a higher flavour than that of those who are 
cooped up. May there not be the same difFereace 
between men who read as their ta:jte prompts, and 
men who are confined in cells and colleges to stated 
wks?(i) 

(1) Dr. Jobnson'a prodigious memory and lolents emibled 
im lo collect from desultoiry reading a vast mas) of genavl 

alinost lay, in no branch or titumture, wIibI is usually called 
apn^ouTvt icholaT — that chaTactcr is only to be earned by Ii^ 

boriou) study; and Mr. Boswell's fancUiil alius:' 

flavour of the Bisb of animals seems fallacious, ' 

fooUsh.— CBOKEB. 
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CHAPTEIt III. 



Enteri' at Pembroke College, Oxford. — ffi'« CoBege L^S 
The "Morbid Melancholy " lurking in his ConHiti 
gains Strength. — Translates Pope's Messiah ii 
'■tin Verse. — His Course of Reading at Oxford.- 
'Quits CoBege. 

That a man in Mr. Michael Johnson's 
stances should think of sending his sod to the 
pensive university of Oxford, at his own charge, 
seems very improbable. The subject was too deli- 
cate to question Johnson upon : but I have been 
assured by Dr. Taylor, that the scheme never would 
have taken place, had not a gentleman of Shrop- 
shire, one of his schoolfellows, spontaneously under- 
taken to support him at Oxford, in the character of 
his corapauion ; though, in fact, he never received 
any assistance whatever from that gentleman. ( ' ) 



n he w 



n educa 
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Mr. Andrew CorbetU'havino 
ic school with Johnson. 
Ike College, m Ojford: 



s proposal 

his sontbilher, in quality oFaiuistaiit in hbhtudit-s. — Hawkins. 

Andrew Corbett appear^ from (he books of Pembroke Col- 
lege, to have been ailinitted February 94. ITST, and hi& name 
was removed from the books February 21. 1732; bo thai, aa 
JohtiBon entered in October, ITSB, and does not appcu- to h»ti 
returned afier Christmas, 172S, Corbett was of the university 
Vmntj numtha before and twelve or tturteea moDthi after John- 
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He, however, went to Oxford, and was entered a 
commoner of Pembroke College, on the Slet of 
October, 1728, being then in his nineteenth year. 

The Revereud Dr. Adams, who afterwards pre- 
sided over Pembroice CoUegewith universal esteem, 
told me he was present, and gave me some account 
of what passed on the night of Johnson's arrival at 
Oxford. On that evening, his father, who had anx- 
iously accompanied hint, found means to have him 
introduced to Mr. Jorden, who was to be hia tutor. 
Hia being put under any tutor, reminds us of what 
Wood says of Robert Burton, author of the 
" Anatomy of Melancholy," when elected student of 
Christ-chiirch ; " for form's sake, though he wanted 
not a tutor, he was put under the tuition of Dr. 
John Bancroft, afterwards Bishop of Oson."(') 

His father seemed very full of the merits of hisBon, 
and told the company he was a good scholar, and a 
poet, and wrote Latin verses. His figure and luait- 
ner appeared strange to them ; but he behaved mo- 
destly, and sat silent, till upon something which 
occurred in the course of conversation, he suddenly 
struck inpnd quoted Macrohiiis ; and thus he gave 
the first impression of that more extensive reading 
in which he had indulged himself. 



wa« emplojed either as the nrivale liilor of Corl 
states or his companion, as Boswetl miggesla. — 
CD AttaeD. Ontn. edit. 17S1, i. 6S7. 
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£tat. 19. PEMBROKE COLLEGE. 

Hia tutor, Mr. Jorden, fellow of Pembroke, waa 
not, it seems, a man of such abilities as we should 
conceive requisite for the instructor of Samuel John- 
son, who gave nie the foUowi ng account of Lim i — 
" He was a very worthy man, but a heavy man ; and 
I did not profit much by his instructiona.(i) In- 
deed, I did not attend him much. The first day 
after I came to college I waited upon him, and then 
staid away four. Ou the sixth, Mr. Jorden asked 
me why I had not attended. I answered, I had 
been sliding in Christ-church meadow. And this I 
said with as much nonchalance as I am now(*) 
talking to you. I had no notion that 1 was wrong or 
irreverent to my tutor," — Boswell. "That, Sir, 
was great fortitude of mind," — Johnson, " No, 
Sir; Btark insensibility." (^) 

The fifth of November was at that time kept with 
great solemnity at Pembroke College, and exercisea 
upon the subject of the day were required. Johnson 
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ns, "would oftenra 
Uend hift lectures , 
of his absence. Upon 
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sconced me two-ptn 

worth a penny,'" It has been thougbt worth while to ,. . 

this anecdote, as an early mecimen of the antithetical etyla of i 

Johnson's conversation CaoExa. 

(a) Oiford, March SO. 177B. 

(_S) It ought to be remembered, th« Dr. Johnson was ajit, in 
hi> literary as well as moral eiercises, to overcharge his defects. 
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leglected to perform his, which ia much to be re- 
gretted ; for his vivacity of imagination, and force 
of laDguagei would probably have produced some- 
thing sublime upon the Gunpowder Plot. To apo- 
logise for his neglect, he gave in a short copy of 
ses, entitled Sommum, containing a common 
thought, '■ that the Muse had come to him in his 
sleep and whispered, that it did not become him to 
write on such subjects as politics ; he should confine 
himself to humbler themes :" but the versification 

vas truly Virgilian.(t) 

He had a love and respect for Jorden, not for his 
literature (^), but for his worth, " Whenever," said 
he, " a young man becomes Jorden 's pupil, he be- 

Having given such a specimen of his poetical 
powers, lie was asked by Mr, Jorden to translate 
Pope's Messiah into Latin verse, as a Christmas 
exercise. He performed it with uncommon rapidity, 
and in so masterly a manner, that he obtained great 
applause from it, which ever after kept him high in 
the estimation of his college, and, indeed, of all the 
university. 

(1) He told me, that when he nude hia first declamatloii, 
he wrote oT^r but one copy, and that coarsely ; and having gjvcm 
it into the hand of the tutor, was obliged to begin by ctuincth 
and continue on how he could. Tor he had got but little of it b; 
heart ; so, tiurly Cnuting to his present powers for imme^^ 
aupply, he finished by adding astonishment to the appluuse of all 
who knew bow little was owing to study, A prodigious na^ 
however, said some one: " Not at all," exclaims Johnson; "dd 
man, 1 suppose, leaps at once '\nU> deep water, who docs nM 
know how 10 swim." — Pioui. 

(a) [Johnson used lo st,y, "He scarcely knew a noun Crtn 
an adverb." — Nichdu.] ^^^_ 
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It is said, that Mr. Pope expressed himself con- 
cerning it in terms of strong approbation. (') Dr. 
Taylor told me, that it was first printed for old Mr. 
Johnson, without the knowledge of his son, who was 
very angiy when he heard of it. A Miscellany of 
Poems, collected by a person of the name of Hua- 
bands(3), was published at Oxford in 1731. In that 
Miscellany, Johnson's Translation of the Messiah 
appeared, with this modest motto from Scaiiger'a 
Poetics, " Ec alieno ingenio poeta, ex suo tantum 
versificalor." (3) 

I am not ignorant that critical objections have 
been made to this and other specimens of Johnson's 
Latin poetry. 1 aelcnowledge myself not competent 
to decide on a question of such extreme nicety. 
But I am satisfied with the just and discriminatiTe 
eulogy pronounced upon it by my friend Mr. Cour- 

" And with like ease hia vivid lines assume 
The garb and dignity of itncient Rome. 
Let college verse-men trite conceits express, 
Trick'd out in splendid shreds of Virgil's dress ; 
From playful Ovid cull the tinsel phrase. 
And vapid notions hitch in pilfer'd lays ; 

( 1 ) The poem having been shown lo Pope, by a son of Dr. 

rod, and rcturoeirwilh Ihis encomium, "The writer of Ihii 
poem will leave it a question for postcritjF, whether his or mine 
be the ariginaL" — Hawkims, 

(B) John Hunbs 
broke College, ha' 
17S6. — Hall. 
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Then with mosaic art the piece combine. 

Anil boast the glitter of each dulcet line ; 

Johnson adventured buliily to transfuse 

His vigorous sense into the Latin muse ; 

Aspired to ihine by unrejtecteil light. 

And with B Roman's ardour think and write. 

He felt the tuneful Nine his breast inspire. 

And, like a maeter, waked the soothing lyre : 

Horatian Gtraina a grateful heart proclaim. 

While Sky's wild rocks resound lus Thralia'a name. 

Hesperta's plant, in some lees skiliul hands. 

To bloom a while, factitious heat demands : 

Though glowing Mara a faint wannth supplies. 

The sickly blossom in the hot-house dies ; 

By Johnson's genial culture, art, and toil. 

Its root strikes deep, and owns the fost'ring soil • 

Imbibes our sun dirough all its swelling veins. 

And grows a native of Britannia's plains." (I) 

The " morbid melancholy," which was lurking in 
his constitution, and to which we may ascribe tliose 
particularities, and that aversion to regular life, 
which, at a very early period, marked hia character, 
gathered such strength, in his twentieth year, as to 
afHict him in a dreadful manner. While he was at 
Lichfield, in the college vacation of the year 1 729 {*), 
he felt himself overwhelmed with a horrible hypo- 
chondria, with perpetual irritation, fretfulness, and 

" Poetical Retieir of the Literuy and Mors] Characler oT 
Dr. Juhnson, hy John Courtcnaj, Em|. M. P." [Mr. CourUnqt 
WW bom at Carlinglbrd, in 1 738, He died March SJ. 1BI3.] 

(2} II wemi, u Dr. HhII suggcsbi, probsble, that thii is ■ 

miilakE for 1730; Johnson appears lo hove remained in coUese 

during the vncation of 17sg, and wc have no trace of him la Ibe 

— J- 1730, during which he was, [HHsibly, Isbnuring under tHp 

lady, and, on that account, absent I'lam toUcge. — Caof 
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impatience; andwithadcjection, gloom, and despair, 
wliich made existence misery. From this dismal 
malady he never afterwards was perfectly relieved ; 
and all his labours, and all his eJijoyraents, were 
but temporary interruptions of its baleful influence. 
How wonderful, how unsearchable are the ways of 
God I Johnson, who was blest with all the powers 
of genius and understanding in a degree far above 
the ordinary state of human nature^ was at the same 
time vbited with a disorder so afflictive, that they 
who know it by dire experience will not envy his 
ejialted endowments. That it was, in some degree, 
occasioned by a defect in his nervous system, that 
inexplicable part of our frame, appears highly pro- 
bable. He told Mr. Paradise (') that he was some- 
times so languid and inefficient, that he could not 
distinguish the hour upon the towu-dock. 

Johnson, upon the first violent attack of this dis- 
order, strove to overcome it by forcible exertions. 
He frequently walked to Birmingham and back 
again, and tried many other expedients, but all in 
vain. His espression concerning it to me was, " I 
did not then know how to manage it." His distress 
became so intolerable, that he applied to Dr. Swinfen, 
physician in Lichfield, his god-father, and put into 
his hands a state of his case, written in Latin. 



(I) Jobn Paradise, Es<j. D.C.L. of Oxford, and F.H.S., >ia« 
of Greek eitraction, the son of the English consul at Salonica, 

grcBtcr port of his life In London ; in the literary circles of 
which he was generalli known, and highly esteemed. He be- 
came Intimate with Joiinson in the latter portion of the Doctor's 
life ; wu ■ member of his Essei Street club, snd stlonded hi> 
funeral. He died Dec. la. 1795. — Ckoki 
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Dr. Swinfen was so much struck with the extra- 
ordinary acutenessj research, and eloquence of this 
paper, that in his zeal for his godson be showed it 
to several people. Hia daughter, Mrs, Desmoulias, 
who was many years humanely supported in Dr. 
Johnson's house in London, totd me, tliat upon bis 
discovering that Dr. Swinfen had communicated his 
case, lie waa so much offended, that he was never 
afterwards fully reconciled to him. He indeed had 
good reason to be offended ; for though Dr. Swin- 
fen's motive was good, be inconsiderately betrayed 
a matter deeply interesting and of great delicacy, 
which had been intrusted to him in confidence ; and 
exposed a complaint of liis young friend and patient, 
which, in the superficial opinion of the generality of 
mankind, is attended with contempt and disgrace. 

But let not little men triumph upon knowing that 
Johnson was an Hypochondriac, was subject to 
what the learned, philosophical, and pious Dr. Clieyne 
has so well treated under the title of " Tbe English 
Malady." (') Though be suffered severely from it, 
he was not therefore degraded. The powers of his 
great mind might be troubled, and their full exercise 
suspended at times ; but the mind itself was ever 
entire. As a proof of this, it is only necessary to 
consider, that, when he was at the very worst, he 
noids of Hunlet 

wberefoie I knov not,) lost all my mirtb ; furi^ne oil cuHom 
df exercises ; nnd, indeed, it gofs bo heavily with my dispositkii^ 
that this goodly Jrame, the euth, seems to mo a sterile promoT^ 

o'erhanging finnamenl, this majesticol roof, fretted with golden 
Bte, why, it appean no other thing to me, than s foul niuliiriiil 

1 — . .1 — of vnpours."] 



composed that state of his own case, which showed 
an uncommon vigour, uot only of fancy and toate, 
but of judgment. (') I am aware that he himself 
wad too ready to call sueli a complaint by the name 
oi madness i in conformity with which notion, he hu 
traced its gradations, with exquisite nicety, 
of the chapters of his Rassei.ah, (^) But there is 
surely a clear distinction between a disorder which 
affects only the imagination and spirita, while the 
judgment is sound, and a disorder by which the 
judgment itself is impaired. This distinction was 
made to me by the late Professor Gaubius (s) of 
Leyden, physician to the Prince of Orange, in a 
conversation which I had "witii him several years 
ago, and he expanded it thus : " If," said he, " a man 
tells me that he is grievously disturbed, for that he 
imagifies he sees a ruffian coming against him with a 
drawn sword, thougli at the same time he is conscious 
it b a delusion, I pronounce him to have a disordered 
imagination ; but if a man tells me that he sees this, 
and in consternation calls to me to look at it, I pro- 
nounce him to be mad." 

It is a common efi'ect of low spirits or melancholy, 
to make those who are afflicted with it imagine that 
they are actually suffering those evils which happen 



i 



(l) ["They are of profound judgments in some things, e: 
advoncelh men's cunceits more than i 



witty; for melancholj 



(a) [Chapter 43., On the dangerous Prcralcncc of Ii 
(3) [Jerome David Gaubius waa 



r 
I 



to be most strongly presented to their minds. Some 
have fancied themselves to be deprived of the use of 
their limbs, some to labour under acute diseases, 
others to be in extreme poverty ; when, in truth, 
there was not the least reality in any of the suppo- 
sitions ; so that, when the vapours were dispelled, 
they were convinced of the delusion. To Johnson, 
whose supreme enjoyment was the exercise of hia 
reason, the disturbance or obscuration of that faculty 
waa the evil most to be dreaded. Insanity, tlierefore, 
was the object of hismoatdismal apprehension; and 
he fancied himself seized by it, or approaching to 
it, at the very time when he was giving proofs of a 
more than ordinary soundness and vigour of judg- 
ment. That his own diseased imagination should 
have so far deceived him is strange ; but it is 
stranger still that some of his friends should have 
given credit to his groundless opinion, when they 
had such undoubted proofs that it was totally falla- 
cious; though it is by no meajns surprising that 
those who wish to depreciate him should, since his 
death, have laid hold of this circumstance, and in- 
sisted upon it with very unfair ^gravation. (') 

Amidst the oppression and distraction of a disease 
which very few have felt in its full estent, but 
many(") have experienced in a slighter decree, 

fl ) Johnaon says, in a letter to Dr. Warton ( Dec. g4, 175t), 
oor dear C'oUmB ! I have been uften tiear his siiUe, aod (bere- 
fore have it in great commiseration." — Cbokkr. 

(S) Mr. Boiiwell was hinucif occasioDalljr afflicted with thii 
morbid depresuion of spirits, and waa, at Intervals, equally liable 
to poroiinins of what may be called tnorbid licacily. He wrot^ 
■■ Mr. U'lsraelj obserres, a Serieg of Usnya in the Loodtm 
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Johnson, in his writings, and in his conversation, 
never failed to display all the varieties of intellec- 
tual excellence. (I) In his march through this world 
to a better, his mind still appeared grand andJ 
brilliant, and impressed all around him with thftl 
truth of Vii^U's noble sentiment — 

" IgneuK est ollis vigor et crelestis origo." (^) 

The history of his mind as to religion is a 

important article. I have meationed tlie early in 



Magasine, under the tille of the " Hyjmchondrifle," commencing 

in 1777, and carried on till 1783 CaoKEB. 

[Jan. 29. 1791, Boswell writes Urns lo Mr. Malone — " I 
have, for mint v/eeks, had (he most natiil reCum of melancholy, 
in BO much that 1 have not only had no relish of nny thing, but 
a coDtinual uneasineis; and all the prospect before me, for [he 
rest of life, has seemed gloomy and hopeless." Again, March 8., 
— " In the night between the last of February and first of this 
month, 1 had a sudden relief from the inexplicable disorder, 
which occasionallT clouds my mind and makes me miserable." — 
From the originals in the possession of Mr. UpcotLJ 

h beii 
, use t . 

St amply rcfiite iL But, were It true, 
■o what does it amomit? — to an impeachment of a liver eom- 
,' exclaimed Smelfiingus. 



n 
4 



' You had better,' said I, ' tell it lo your physician.' There i« 
nothini dishonourable in such a disorder, which is more pecu. 
liarly the malady of students. It lias been the complaint of the 
good, and the wise, and the witty, and even of the gay. Reg- 
nard, the author of the best French comedy alter MoUere, was 
atrabilious, and Molifre himself saturnine. Dr. Johnson, Gray, 
and Bums, were all, more or less, affbcted by it occasionally. 
It was the prelude to the more awiiil malady of CoUins, Cow- 
per, Swifl, and Smart ; but it by na means follows that apartial 
affliction of this disorder is to lerminate like theirs." — Btbon, 
vol. vi. p.'396.] 

<a) [" Their souls at first from high Olympus co 



pressiona made upon his tender imagination by hit 
mother, who continued her pious cares with assiduity, 
but, in his opinion, not with judgment. " Sunday," 
said he, " was a heavy day to me when I was a 
boy. (I) My mother confined me on that day, and 
made me read ' The Whole Duty of Man,' from a 
great part of which 1 could derive no instruction. 
When, for instance, I had read the chapter on theft, 
which from my infancy I had been taught was 
wrong, I was no more convinced that theft was 
wrong than before ; bo there was no accession of 
knowledge, A boy should be introduced to such 
books, by having his attention directed to the 
arrangement, to the style, and other excellencies of 
composition; that the mind being thus engaged by 
an amusing variety of objects may not grow weary." 
He communicated to me the following particulars 
upon the Bubjectof bis religious progress: — "I fell 
into an inattention to religion, or an indifference 
about it, in my ninth year. The church at Licktieldt 
in which we had a seat, wanted reparation, so I was 
to go and find a scat in other churches ; and having 
bad eyes, and being awkward about this, I used to 
go and read in the fields on Sunday. This habit 
continued till my fourteenth year ; and still I find s 

{1 ) S«c some juilicioiis TemaikB on Ihe hmppiesl mode of 
treinitig Ihe vouthlul mind, so that religious hsbilH may be avo- 
ctated with cWr/Unen, b; Bishop Jebb ^Sacred Literature, T.). 
That amiable wriler, when animsdvertuif; on this jiaatgt, is 
lomeivhiU uncandul, if not unjust. Surely, thoiie dcficiencieB 
in npirituaJ attainments, which Johnson himwtr Ismentedi as 
having been caused either by negleet or injudicious Ireatmem in 
his bc^howt, ought not to be included In the catalogue of his 
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great reluctance to go to church. I then became 
sort of lax taJker ogaiust religion, for I did not 
Aink against it; and this lasted till I went to Oxfoi 
where it would not be svffered. When at Oxford] 
took up 'Law's (I) Serious Call to a Holy Life, 
expecting to find it a dull book (as such books 
generally are), and perhaps to laugh at it. But I 
found Law quitu an overmatch for me ; and this 
was the first occasion of my thinking in earnest of 
religion, after I became capable of rational en- 
quiry." (-) From this tin»e forward religion was 

{\) Wiliiain Law was bom 1686, entered, in 1705, of Em. 
Colt Camb., Fellow in ITll, and A.M. in nia. On tbe 
accession of tbe Hanover famUy he refused Ihe ouhs. Ho wsD 
tutor to Mr. Gibbon's father, at Pulney, and Saally retired, 
with two pious lulies, Mrs. Hutchinson and Mrs. Cibbun, the 
aunt of tbe hiatorinn, Co a idnil of conventual seclusion si 
King's Cliffb, his native place. He died in 1761. — Cewwi*. 

(i) Mrs. Piozzi has giveu astrsjige faotastical account of the 
original of Dr. Johnson's I ' "" '' • '-■— ■■ '- 
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i age of ten years hi« mind was disturbed by scruples of 
infidelity, which preyed upon his qiitiia, and made bim very 
uneasy, the tnurcso. as he revealed his uneasiness to nonc,beini; 
naturaUv (as he said) of a sullen temper, and reserved di^Kst 
lion. He searched, however, diligently, but fruitlessly, for evi- 
dences of the truth of revelation ; and, at length, TtcoOecdng 
a book he had oate seen [/ mppose nt Jive yeari old] In his 
father's sbop, entitled " De Veritate Religioiu's," &c. be began 
to tbinic himself Idsldn cuipabU for neglecting such a means of 
informaiian, and took himself severely to task for this nii, add- 
ing many acts of loluntarj, and to others unknown, pmonce. 
The flrst opportonity which uSi^red, of course, he seized the 
book with avidity ; but, on eiuninalioo, not JuuHjig himieff' 
tcAolar niough to peruse ill contenbi, set bis heart at rest; and 
not thinking to eniiuire whether there were any English boaki 
written on the subject, followed his usual amusemants, and con- 
rtdered hii coaideius as hghteTied of a crime. He redoubled 
his diligence to learn the luiguage that conluned Ihe infonu. 
ation Be most wished forj but from tbe pain which guiU 

t name/if, Aauinc omitteii to read -hJioI Iu did not Tmderita-nd\ 
ad given bim, he now began to deduce the soul's immoitality 
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the predominant object of his thoughts ; thoDgh, 
with the just sentimeots of a. conscientious Christiao, 
he hunented that his practice of its duties fell far 
short of what it ouglit to be. 

This instance of a mlad such as that of Johnson 
being first disposed, by an. unexpected incident, to 
think with ansiety of the momentous concerns of 
eternity, and of " what he should do to be saved," 
may for ever be produced in opposition to the su- 
perlicial and sometimes profane contempt that has 
been thrown upon those occasional impressions 
which it is certain many Christians have experienced : 
though it must be acknowledged that weak minds, 
from an erroneous supposition that no man is in a 
state of grace who has not felt a particular conver- 

1, ha.ve, in some cases, brought a degree of 
ridicule upon them ; a ridicule, of which it is incon- 
siderate or unfair to make a general application. 

How seriously Johnson was impressed with a sense 
of religion, even in the vigour of his youth, appears 
from the following passage in his minutes kept by 
way of diary: — " Sept. 7. 1736. I have this day en- 



vnqvatifjnable prw^ 
int that belief flnl 
r: lo he a Ckrvtitm, 



[a jenmrion d^^b in Ikii wmid being an 
^ eiillence in onolher], which was the )H 
stopped at; and from that vwment rtsoleii 
becune one of the moat lealoiu and pious unis uur imuun ctet 
produced." (Anecdotes, p, 17.) This is one of the numcrou* 
iniirqireaentiitions of this lively lady, which it n worth while to 
correct; for ir credit should be ffiven to such s childish, irra- 
tional, and ridiculous statement o? the foundation of Dr. JcAik 
son's tUth in Chrislianit<ri bow little credit would be due to itt 
Mrs. Ploiii seems to wish, that Ihe »-or]d should think Dr. 
Johnsan also under the ioSuence of thai easy logit^ " Stet pro 
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tered upon my 28t!i year, Mayest thou, O God, I 
enable me, for Jesus Christ's sake, to spend tht»' I 
in BUch a manner, that 1 may receive coml'ort i'roni T 
it at the hour of death, and in the day of judgment 1: 4 

The particular course of his readiDg while at 
Oxford, and during; the time of vacation which h 
passed at Lome, cannot be traccd.(') Enough has 
been said of his irregular mude of study. He told 
me, that from his earliest years he loved to read 
poetry, but hardly ever read any poem to an end ; 
that he read Shakspeare at a period so early, that 
the speech of the ghost in Hamlet terrified him 
when he was alone ; that Horace's Odea were the 
compositions in which he took most delight (^), and 
it was long before he liked his Epistles and Satires. 
He told me what he read solidly at Oxford was 
Greek; not the Grecian historians, but Homer and 
Euripides, and now and then a little Epigram ; that 
the study of which he was the most fond was meta- 
physics, but he had not read much, even in that 

(1) He had little reli-ih for matJiEmatical learning, and was 
conlenl with such b degrep of know/ledge in phyBicB,B.s be could 
not but acquire in the ordinary etercises of the place: his for- 
tunes and circumstances had determined him to no particular 
course of study, and were such as Bcemed to eiclude him from 

{3) Though tome uf his odes are easy, and in what he no 
doubt thought the Horatian style, we shall see that to Miss 
Carter he confetised a fondness for Martial, and hit epierams 
certainly were inHuencwl by that partiality. Dr. Hall baa a 
stDiiU volume of hendecasyllabic poetry, entitled " 1'ocIie Hub. 
ticantii Lileratum Otium, sive Carmina Andres Franeisci 
Landesii. Lond. 1713;" which belonged to Johnson, and some 
peculiarities of the style of these veraes, may be traced in hii 

f 4 
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way. I always thought that he did himecif injustice 
' s account of what he had read, and that he 
have been speaking with reference to the vast 
portion of study which is possible, and to which a 
few scholars in the whole history of literature hare 
attained ; for when I once asked him whether a per- 
son, wboBename I liave now forgotten, studied hard, 
he answered, " No, Sir. I do not believe he studied 
hard. I never knew a man who studied hard. I 
eonclude, indeed, from the effects, that some men 
have studied hard, as Bentley and Clarke." Trying 
him by that criterion upon which he formed hb 
judgment of others, we may be absolutely certain, 
both from his writings and his conversation, that his 
reading was very extensive. Dr. Adam Smith('), 
than whom few were better judges on this subject, 
once observed to me, that " Johnson knew more 
books than any man alive." He had a peculiar 
facility in seizing at once what was valuable in any 
book, without Bubmittiog to the labour of perusing 
it from beginning to end. He had, from the irrita- 
bility of his coDstitution, at all times, an impatience 
and hurry when he either read or wrote, A certain 
apprehension arising from novelty, made him write 
his first exercise at college twice over; but he 



(l) Boswell mi^t have »lected, if not a better }aAge, U 
least better oulhoritr ; for Adam Smith had compar»ti»ely little 
inlercourse with Johngon, and the sentence pronounced is one 
vhicb could only be juBtlfletl b^ an iniitnate littirar^ BCijuaJM- 
ance. But Bosnell's nalvmalUi/ (though he fancied he b*d 
quite subdued it) inclined him to quote the eminent Scottish 
profensor. We shall see many Instancei of a similar (not illaud- 
ible) duqHHJtioD.— .Ckokzk. 



never took that trouble irith any other composition ; 
and wc shall sec tliat hia most escellent works were 
struck off at a heat, with rapid exertion.(') 

Yet he appears, from his early notes or memoran- 
dums in my posseasion, to Lave at various times at- 
tempted, or at least planned, a methodical course of 
study, according to computation, of which he was all 
his life fond, as it fixed his attention steadily upon 
something without, and prevented hia mind from 
preying upon itself. Thus I find in his hand- 
writing the number of lines in each of two of Euri- 
pides'a Tragedies, of the Georgics of Virgil, of the 
first six books of the ^neid, of Horace's Art of 
Poetry, of three of the books of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses, of some parts of Theocritus, and of the tenth 
Satire of Juvenal ; and a table, showing at the rate 
of various numbers a day, (I suppose, verses to be 
read,} what would be, in each case, the total amount 
in a week, month, and year.(2) 

No man had a more ardent love of literature, or 
a higher respect for it, than Johnson. His apart- 
ment in Pembroke College was that upon the second 
floor over the gateway The enthusiast of learning 

(1 ) He told Dr. Bumcy, thai he never wrote any of hli worki 
(hat we™ printed twice over. Dr. Burney'i wonder at jeeing 
seieral pnges of his " Liies of the Pr>eti," in mnnmcripl, with 
scarce a blot or crasute, di-ew this ohwrvalion from him. — 
Malone. 

(a) [" I resolte to study the Scriptures ; I hope in the original 
language!. Six hundred and fart; versa evert Sunday will 
nearly eomprise the Scriptures in a year. — Tfie plan which 
I formed for reading the Scriptures was to read am hundred 
renea in the Old leslainenl, and two hundred in the New, 
every week." — Frayen and Med., pp. ST. 99.] 
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will ever eonteniplate it with veneration. One day, 
whilG he was sitting in it quite alone, Dr. Puntiiig('), 
then master of the College, whom he called " a fine 
Jatobilfi fellow," overheard him uttering this soli- 
loquy in his strong emphatic voice : " Well, I have 
a mind to see what is done in other places of learn- 
ing. I II go and visit the universities abroad. 1 11 
go to France and Italy, I 'II go to Padua. And 
1 '11 mind my business. For an At/ienian blockhead 
ia the worst of all hlockheads."(2) 

Dr. Adams told me that Johnson, while he was at 

Pembroke College, " wils caressed and loved by all 

about him, was a gay and frolicsome fellow, and 

passed there the happiest part of his hfe." But this 

is a striking proof of the fallacy of appearances, and 

how little any of us know of the real internal state 

eren of those whom we see most frequently ; for the 

I truth is, that he was then depressed by poverty, and 

' irritated by disease. When I mentioned to him this 

account as given me by Dr. Adams, he swd, 

" Ah, Sir, I was mad and violent. It was bitterness 

which they mistook for frolic. I was miserably 

I poor, and I thought to ^iglit my way by my litera- 

(I) [Dr, Mallhcw Panting died Feb. 1£. 1T39. See Gent. 
Mag., vol. ii. p. 106.] 

I had lliiii aneedolc from Dr. Adnmn, and Dr. Ji^naon 
med it. Bramston, in his " Man of Taste," has the same 
thought : — 

" Surv of nil bbckheidt ichi>lan ore the woTBt" — aafl^ELt- 
JohnHon'fl meaniog, however, ih, that a scholar who is a block- 
head, raiHt be the wont of nil blockheads, becouBe he is without 
XCUK. But BramBlon, in the aHnimed cbsracler of an ignomnt 
.oicomb. mainuins, (hal all scholan nre blockheads, on account 
I <rf tbelr acboUnhip. — J. Boewill, jun. 
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ture and my wit; so I disregarded all power and all 
authority." 

The Bishop of Dromore observes in a letter to me, 
" Tiie pleasure he took in vexing the tutors and 
fellows has been often meutioncd. But I have heard 
him say, what ought to be recorded to the honour 
of the present venerable master of that college, the 
Reverend WiOiam Adams, D.D., who was then very 
young (i), and one of the junior fellowa ; that the 
mild but judicious expostulations of this worthy man, 
whose virtue awed hira, ami whose learning he re- 
vered, made hira really ashamed of himself, ' though 
I fear (said he) I was too proud to own it.' 

" I have heard from some of his contemporaries 
that he was generally seen lounging at the college 
gate, with a circle of young students round him, 
whom he was entertwning- with wit, and keeping 
from their studies, if not spiriting them up to rebel- 
lion against the college discipline, which in his 
maturer years he so much extolled." (2) 

(1) Dr. Adams was about two yenrs older than Johnson, 
baying been bora in 1707. He beoune a Fellow of Pembroke 
in I7BS, D.D. io 175G, and Master of the College in i: 
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He very early began to attempt keeping notes or 
memorandums, by way of a diary of his life. I find, 
in a, parcel of loose leaves, the following spirited re- 
•olution to contend against liia natural indolence : 
** OcLVJ^-Desidimvaledixi; syremi iitius cantibtu 
lurdam posfhac auran obversjtms. 1 bid farewell to 
Sloth, being resolved henceforth not to listen to her 
Bjren strains." I have also in my possession a few 
leaves of another LibeUus, or little book, entitled 
Annales, in which sonie of the early particulars of 
his history are registered in Latin. 

I do not find that he formed any close Intimacies 
with his fellow-collegians. But Dr. Adams told me, 
that he contracted a love and regard for Pembroke 
College, which he ret^ned to the last A short time 
before his death he sent to that college a present of 
all hisworka(i), to be deposited in their library; 
and he had thoughts of leaving to it his house at 
Lichfield ; but his friends who were about him very 
properly dissuaded him from it, and he bequeathed 



Another is in s graver and better style : — 

" Adjecere boiut pavla p/ui arlts Alhcna." 

Jatr 

SaieB Pbidiaca spiral iirogo mnnu." 
Johnson repeated this idea in the Latin verses an the temun. 
■tion of his Dictionary, etiliUed TNOet SEATTON, but not, ai 
I think, ao elcpintly aa in the qiigram — Choieb. [The 
thought is beuitifully eipreued in the Spectator, by AdcUaon, 
No. 415.1 
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it to some poor relations. He took a pleasure in 
boasting of the many eminent men who had been 
educated at Pembroke. la this list are found the 
names of Mr. Hawkins the Poetry Professor, Mr. 
Shenstone, Sir William Blackstone, and others ('); 
not forgetting the celebrated popular preacher, Mr. 
George Whitefield, of whom, though Dr. Johnson 
did not think very highly, it must be acknowledged 
tJiat his eloquence was powerful (^), his views pious 
and charitable, his assiduity almost incredible ; and 
that, since his death, the integrity of his character 
has been fully vindicated. Being himself a poet, 
Johnson was peculiarly happy in nientioning how 
many of the sons of Pembroke were poets ; adding, 
with a smile of sportive triumph, " Sir, we are a 
nest of singing-birds." 

He waa not, however, blind to what he thought 
the defects of his own college : and I have, from the 
information of Dr. Taylor, a very strong instance of 
that rigid honesty which he ever inflexibly preserved. 
Taylor had obtained his father's consent to be entered 

(1) [To the liiit should be added, Francis Beaumont, the dra- 
inmic writer ; Sir Thomas Browne, whose life Johnson wrote ; 
Sir James Djrer, twenty-four veara Chief Justice of the King's 
Beocl^ Lord Chancellor Harcourt. the celebrated John Pym, 
Francis Rous, the Speaker of Cromwell's porliument, and the 
infamDua Bishop Bonner. — W. Shitu, Jun.] 

(2) [An ignorant man described his eloquence oddly, hut 
(tntdncly, when be said, that Mr. Whitefield preached Me a 
lion. So strange a comparison cMnveyed no unapt a notion of 
the force and vehcmenee and passion of that oratory, which 
awed the hearers, and made them tremble like FeUx before the 
apostle. Ye^ in all his discoun,es, there was a fervent and 
melting charity, an earnestness of pcrstwsion, »n outpouring 
of redundant love, which secmeii to enter the heart which it 
pieTccd, and to heal It with balm. — Southkt, l.ife of Wesl^, 

Li. p. ISO.] 
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of Pembroke, that he might be with his schoolfellow 
JohnsoD, with whom, though some years older than 
himself, he was very intimate. Thia would have 
been a great comfort to Johnson. But he fairly told 
Taylor that he could not, in conscience, suffer him 
to enter where he knew he could not have an able 
tutor. He then made enquiry all round the univer- 
sity, and having found that Mr. Bateman, of Chriat- 
church, was the tutor of highest reputation, Taylor 
was entered of that college. (') Mr. Bateman's 
lectures were so excellent, that Johnson used to 
come and get them at second-hand from Taylor, till 
his poverty being so extreme, that his shoes were 
worn out, and his feet appeared through them, he 
saw that this humiliating circumstance was perceived 
by the Chriat-church men, and he came no more. 
He was too proud to accept of money, and some- 
body having set a pair of new shoes at his door, he 
threw them away with indignation. How must we 
feel when we read such an anecdote of Samuel 
Johnson I (-) 

(1) Circumstantially us this story i^tald, there is good reason 
for disbelieving it. Taylor was admitted commnner of CbiiW. 
cburch, June ST. 1730 ; but it will be seen, that Johnson left 
Oiford six coontbs before. — Ckokb-r. 

(a) Fortune has rarely condescended to be the compmnioa 
of genius^ the dunce finds a hundred rosds to her palace; there 
is but one open, and that a veiy indiltbrent one. fur men of 
letters, Cervantes is supposed (o have wanted bread; Camoen^ 
deprived of the necessaries of life, perished in thu streets; Tasio 
was obbged to borrow a crown from a friend to subsist throitt;h 
the week; Ariosto complains bilt«rty of poverty in his Sstire*: 
"--'--'—-' "-- leille dyinp, deprived even of a little broth i 






died ii 
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Hia spirited refusal of ao eleemosynary supply of 
shoes arose, no doubt, from a proper pride. But, 
considering his ascetic disposition at times, as ao- 
knowledged by himself in tiis Meditations, and the 
exaggeration with which some have treated the pe- 
culiarities of his character, I should not wonder to 
bear it ascribed to a priuciple of superstitious morti- 
fication ; as we are told by Turselllnus, in his Life 
uf St. Ignatius LoyoJEi, that this intrepid founder of 
the order of Jesuits, when lie arrived at Goa, after 
having made a, severe pilgrimage through the eastern 
deserts, persisted in wearing his miserable shattered 
shoes, and when new ones were offered him, rejected 
them as an unsuitable indulgence. 

The res angutta domi presented him from having 
the advantage of a complete academical education. 
The friend to whom he had trusted for support had 
deceived him. His debts in college, though not 
great, were increasing ; and his scanty remittances 
from Lichiield, which had all along been made with 
great difficulty, could be supplied no longer, his 
father having fallen into a state of insolvency. 
Compelled, therefore, by irresistible necessity, he 
left the college in autumn, 1731, without a degree, 
having been a member of it little more than three 
years. (') 

(1) It will be obBerved, that Mr. Boswell slurs over the yeara 



Trom the college books proves, tbat Jobntian peTSonaBu left 
college Dec. IZ. 17^, Ihougli his -name remained on the books 
all Oct. H. 1731. Here, then, are two important ycnrs, IheSlat 
and sad of his age, lo be Hccounted for ; and Mr. Boswell'a 
juertian (a little farther on), that he could not have been 
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Dr. Adams, the worthy and respectable master of 
Pembroke College, has generally had the reputation 
of being Johnson's tutor. The fact, however, is, that 
in 1731, Mr. Jorden quitted the college, and his ■ 
pupils were transferred to Dr. Adams ; so that had 
Johnson returned, Dr. Adams would have been hit 
tutor. It ia to be wished, that this connection had 
taken place. His equal temper, mild disposition, 
and politeness of manners, might have insensibly 
softened the harshness of Johnson, and infused into 
him those more delicate charities, those petites mo- 
rales, in which, it must be confessed, our great mO' 
ralist was more deficient than his best friends could 
fully justify. Dr. Adams paid Johnson this liigh 
compliment. He said to me at Oxford, in 1776, " I 
was his nominal tutor ; but he was above my mark," 
When I repeated it to Johnson, his eyes flashed with 
grateful satisfaction, and he esclaimed, " That waa 
liberal and noble." (') 

. sistant to Anlbony BlackwoU, because BlBcknaU died in 1730, 
before Johnson had left eollese, talis to th? ground. That theiM 
two years were nob pleasantly or profitably spent, may be in- 
ferred from the silence of John&on and all hji frjemb ■bout 
them. It is due to Pembroke to note particularly (his absence, 
because Ilutt itutilutlDii posseaes two scholurBhips, to one Of 
which Johnson would have been eligible, and pnib^l; (comir 
dering his claims) elected, in 1730, had he been a cundidatt. — 
Cboeu. 

(I) If Adams called himself his nominal tutor, only beCHm 
the pupil was above his mark, the eipression would be libenl 
■Dd noble; but if he »«a his nomimil tutor, only beMuiW li« 
would haie been his tutor If Johnson had returned, theoMaji 
different, and Boswell is, cllher way, guilty of an inaccuracy, — 

" -1. [Johnson's nome, after the retirement of JordicD. 

_ (ve speared an the College boolcs among the pupik M 

AdaDu.] 

[" TbarewaanolhinsmarlCLed in Dr. Adams's conncclieo i 
Dr. Johnson, from which he might, with iiropriely, he — "- 
- - ■."— Ur. Pabr, Nichob-J lllust. vol. v — ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1731—1736. 

Johnson leaves Oxford, — Death of his Father, — - 
Mr^ Gilbert Walmesley, — Captain Garrick, — 
Mrs, Hill Boothby^ — ^' Molly Aston," — Johnson 
becomes Usher of Market-Bosworth School, — Re- 
moves to Birmingham. — Translates Lobo*s Voyage 
to Abyssinia, — Returns to Lichfield, — Proposes to 
print the Latin Poems of Politian, — Offers to write 
for the Crentleman's Magazine, — His juvenile At- 
tachments. — Marries, — Opens a private Academy 
at EditU, — David Ckirrick his Pupil, — Commences 
" Irene." 

And now (I had almost said poor) Samuel Johnson 
returned to his native city, destitute, and not know- 
ing how he -should gain even a decent livelihood. 
His father's misfortunes in trade rendered him unable 
to support his son (i) ; and for some time there ap- 
peared no means by which he could maintain him- 
self. In the December of this year his father died. 
The state of poverty in which he died appears 
from a note in one of Johnson's little diaries of the 
following year, which strongly displays his spirit 
and virtuous dignity of mind. 

(l) [Johnson's father, either during his continuance at the 
university, or poi^ibly before, had been by misfortunes rendered 
insolvent, if not, as Johnson told me, an actual bankrupt. — 
Hawkivs, p. 17.] 

VOL. I. G 



" 1732, Jvlii 15, Undecim aureog deposui, quo 
die quiequid ante matris fimus (quod saiim git pre- 
cor) de palernis bonis sperari licet, viginti sciliett 
libras, accept. Usque adeo miki fortvna fingen& 
est. Inierea, ne paupertate vires animi lanffuescmU, 
nee in JlagiHa egeslas abiffat, cavendum. I layed 
by eleven guineas on this day, when I received 
twenty pounds, being all that I have reason to hope 
for out of my father's effects, previous to the death 
of my mother; an event which I pray God may be 
very remote. I now therefore see tliat I must make 
my own fortune. Meanwhile, let me take care that 
the powers of my mind be not debilitated by poverty, 
and that indigence do not force me into any criioinal 

Johnson was so far fortunate, that the respectable 
character of his parents, and his own merit, had, 
from his earUest years, secured him a kind recepti<Hi 
in the best families at Lichfield. Among these I can 
mention Mr. Howard, Dr. Swinfen, Mr. Simpson, 
Mr. Levett, Captain Garrick, father of the great or- 
nament of the British stage ; but above all, Mr. Gil- 
bert Walmesley ('), Registrar of the Ecclesiastical 
Court of Lichfield, whose character, long after his 
decease, Dr. Johnson has, in his life of Edmund 



(1 ) Mr. Warton informs me, thai Ihis early friend of Johnson 
was entered a Commorer of Trinity College, Oxford, aged 1% 
In leSR ; and is Ihe author of many Latin votso translationi ia 
the Gentleman's Magaiine, One of Ihcm [vol. xy. p. loa.] IB 
B translation of "My lirae, O ye Muaen, was happily spent," 
&c. He died August 3. 1T51, ajid a monument to bis tnemory 
has been erected in the cathedral of Lichfield, with am in. 
■cription written by Mr, Seward, oqb of the prebeDdariaa. 
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Smith, thus drawn in the glowing colours of grati- 
tude(0: 

" Of Gilbert Wahnealey, thus presented to my mind, 
let me indulge myself in the remembrance. I knew 
him very early ; he was one of the first friends that 
literature procured me, and I hope, that at least my 
gratitude made me worthy of hie notice. 

" He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a 
boy, yet he never received my notions with contempt. 
He was a Whig, with all the virulence and malevolence 
of his party ; yet difference of opinion did not keep us 
apart. I honoured him, and he endured me. 

" He had mingled with the gay world without ex- 
emption from its vices or its follies ; but had never 
neglected the cultivation of his mind. His behef of 
Tevelation was unshaken ; his learning preserved his 
principles ; he grew first regular, and then pious. 

" His studies had been so various, that I am not 
able to name a man of equal knowledge. His acquaint- 
ance with books was great, and what he did not imme- 
diately know, he coulil, at least, tell where to find. 
Such was his amphtude of learning, and such his 
copiousness of communication, that it may be doubted 
whether a ilay now passes, in which I have not some 
advantage from his frienilship. 

" At this man's table I enjoyed many cheerful and 
inatructive hours, with companions such as are not 
often found — with one who has lengthened, and one 
who has gladdened Ufe ; with l)r. James, whose skill 
in physic will be long remembered ; and with David 
Gaxrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with thia 
character of our common friend. But what 
hopes of man ! 1 am diEappainted by that stroke of 
death which has eclipsed the gaiety of natioi 
impoverished the public stock of harmless plf 
(1) [The Life of Smith appeared in 1779.] 
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In these families he passed much time in his early 
years. In most of them, he was in the company 
of ladies, particularly at Mr.Walmesley's, whose wife 
and sisters-in-law, of the name of Aston, and daugh- 
ters of a baronet, were remarkable for good breed- 
ing ; so that the notion which has been industri- 
ously circulated and believed, that he never was in 
good company till late in life, and, consequently, had 
been confirmed in coarse and ferocious manners by 
long habits, is wholly without foundation. Some 
of the ladies have assured me, they recollected him 
well when a young man, as distinguished for his 
complaisance. 

And that his politeness was not merely occasional 
and temporary, or confined to the circles of Lichfield, 
is ascertained by the testimony of a lady, who, in a 
paper with which I have been favoured by a daugh- 
ter of his intimate friend and physician, Dr. Law- 
rence, thus describes Dr. Johnson some years after- 
wards. 

^^ As the particulars of the former part of Dr. John- 
son's life do not seem to be very accurately known, a 
lady hopes that the following information may not be 
unacceptable. — She remembers Dr. Johnson on a visit 
to Dr. Taylor Q), at Ashbourn, some time between the 
end of the year 37, and the middle of the year 40 ; 
she rather thinks it to have been after he and his wife 
were removed to London. During his stay at Ash. 
bourn, he made frequent visits to Mr, Meynell, at 

(l) Dr. Taylor must have been at this time a very young 
man. His residence at Ashbourn was patrimonial, and not 
ecclesiastical ; and the house and grounds which Dr. Johnson's 
visits have rendered remarkable, are now the property of Mr. 
Webster, Dr. Taylor's legatee. — C&oiucr. 



BraiUey, where his company was mnch desired by tl 
ladies of the family, who were, perhaps, in [ 
elegance and accumpliEhments, inferior to few of tboa 
with whom he was afterwards acquainted. Mr. Mey^l 
Hell's eldest daughter was afterwards married to Mo I 
Fitzherbert, father W Mr. Alleyne Fitzherbeirt ('), lately^ 
minister lo the court of llussia. Of her. Dr. Johnson 
said, in Dt. Lawrence's study, that she had the best 
understanding he ever met with in any hianan being. 
At Mr. Meynell'a he also commenced that friendship 
with Mrs, Hill Boothby (-), sister to the present 
Sir Brook Boothby, which continued till her death. 
The young woman inhom he used to call Molly Aston (^y, 
was sister to Sir Thomas Aston (■'), and daughter 
to a baronet ; she was also sister ta the wife of his 
friend, Mr. Gilbert Walmesley. Besides his intimacy 
with the above-mentioned persons, who were surely 
people of rank and education, while he was yet at 
Lichfield he used to be frequently at the house of 
Dr. Swinfen, a gentleman of very ancient family in 
Staffordshire, from which, after the death of his elder 
brother, he inherited a good estate. He was, besides, a 
physician of very extensive practice ; but for want of 



(Ij [Afterwurda Lort St Ildena.] 

(a) [Miss Boothby was liorn in 170B, and died in 1758. 
Ihc last three years of her life this lady corresponded 
Dr. Johnson, and some of her letters arts ioseru-d in 
ArriHijiE lo VaL II.] 

(3) The words of Sir John Hawkins, p. aifl. 
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ir Thomas Aston, Bart., who died in JanuHry, 1734-3, 
ton, named Thomas also, and eiifht ilautfhterE. Of the - 
daughters, Catharine rnan-ied Johneon's friend, the Hon. Henry 
Hervcy ; Marrarct, Gilbert Walmeiley. Another of these ladies 
[Jane] marri^ the Itev. Mr. GastreU [the inrni ivho cut down 
Shakspeare'B mulberry- tree] ; MB.ry, oiltfoBv Aston, as aho was 
taually called, became the wife of Captain Brodie of the nary. 
Another siater, who was unmarrinl, was living at LidifleU'Ui 
" -Malonc [Sh» died in nss.] ' ' " 
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due attention to the management of his dameatie eon- 
cems, left a very large family in indigence. One of his 
daugtilere, Mrs. Deamoulins, afterwards found aD asylum 
in the house of her old friend, whose doors were always 
open to the unfortunate, and who well observed the 
precept of the Gospel, for he ' was kind to the un- 
thankful and to the evil.' " (') 

In the forlorn state of his circumstances, he ac- 
cepted of au ofi'er to be employed as UBher{^) in the 

(1) Here Mr. Boswell has admitted the insmuation of u 
•nooymous informant flaainst poor Mrs. Desmoulins, bb bitter, 
furely, as uny thing whEcb can be charged against any of his Hval 
biogrsphers ; and, strange lo say, this sciindal is conveyed io a 
quotation from the booK or Charity. Mrs. Desmoulina *■■, 
probably, not popular with "the ladies of Lichfield." She is 
supposed to have forfeiti-d the protection of her own famih 
by, what they thought, a derogaton' marriage. Her huaboiHt 
it is said, was a writing-uioEter. — Ckoeik. 

[2) [l\ has appeared, since Boswell wrote, that Johnson had 

of usher at the GrEUnmar School of Stourbridge, where be 
himself had been partly educaied. The following letter of 
thanks to the Bchoolinaster, who had tried to help him on thai 
occasion, was first published in the Mancheiiler Herald, and 
afterwards inserted in Nichola's Literary Anecdotes, yoL viii. 
p. ■lis.: — 

" To Ma. Geoboe Hicehin. 

" Lichfield, Ocl sa 1731. 
"Sir, — I have so long neslected lo return you thanki fortlM 
Javour and assistance received Trom you at Stourbridge, that I am 
afraid you have now done expecting It. I can, indeed, make no 
apology, but by a^isuriug ynu, that this delay, whatever was the 
cause of it, proceeited neither from forgemilnew, disrespect, 
nor ingratitude. Time has - ■ -■ - - — ..- — — 

acknowledging one favour, I mus 
would eicusc the composilinn of th 
pleased W consider, that verajfyiog 
the nuHt disagreeable Ihln^ in the ' 



■ and that though the 
over my dislike of ^ 
yet it proves, upon reflection, so' barren, (iiat, to attempt to w 



gratifying of you might have prevailed over my dislike of 
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school of Markct-Bosworth, in Leicestershire, 
which it appears, tVom one of his little fragments 
a diary, that he went on foot, on the 16th of July. 
— " Julii 16. Boscortiam pedes petii," But it is 
not true, as has been erroneously related, that he 
was assistant to the famous Anthony Blaekwall, 
whose merit has been honoured by the testimony of 
Bishop Hurd('), who was his scholar; for Mr. 
Bla«kwall died on the 8th of Aprd, 1730(2), more 
than a year before Johnson left the University. 

This employment was very irksome to him in 
every respect, and he complained grievouBly of it 
in his letters to his friend, Mr. Hector, who was now 
settled as a surgeon at Binningham. The letters 
are lost ; but Mr. Hector recollects his writing 
" that the poet had described the dull sameness of 
his existence in these words, ' Vitam condnet una 
dies' (one day contains the whole of my life) ; that 
it was unvaried as the note of the cuckoo ; and 
that he did not know whether it was more disagree' 
able for him to teach, or the boys to leam, the 
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grammar rules." His general aversion to this pain- 
ful drudgery was greatly enhanced by a disogree- 
Went between Lim and Sir Wolstaii Disie, the patron 
l^f the school, in whose house, I luive been told, he 
jkfliciated as a kind of domestic chaplain, so far, at 
)esat, as to say grace at table, but was treated with 
"what he reprtiaented as intolerable, harshness ; and. 
after suffering for a few months such complicated 
misery ('), he relinqnished a situation which all his 
life afterwards he recollected with the strongest 
version, and even a degree of horror. But it is 
probable that at this perfod, whatever uneasiness he 
may have endured, he laid the foundation of much 
future eminence by application to his studies. 

Being now again totally unoccupied, he was io' 
vited by Mr. Hector to pass some time with him at 
pirmiogham, as his guest, at the house of Mr. 

] Mr. Malonc stales, Ihat he had read a tetter of John 
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^^" to'aMend.dBtod July27.i732, Eayine, that he hnd then rccenUy 
left Sir WoIiUn Dixie's house, and had some hopes of siicceBU 
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infc either ss master or usher, in the school of Aahliourn. If 
Mr. Mildne be correet in the dale of this letter, and Mr. Bos- 
well be aha right in placing the eitmct from the dtnry under 
the year 1T3S, Juhnsin's Gojuum at Buswurth could tuive been 
not more than ten dayt, a nm.c too short to be iharacierised as 
?-■» period of eorapbcated misery," end to be rcinembered 
during a long lite "with the stronsBSt ovenion and horror." 
It seranR verr extraordiaary, that the laborious diligence and 
the lirdy cunotity of Hawliina, Boaweli, Murphy, and Malona, 
were able to discover so liHle of (he bistory oi^ Johnson's life 
ftom December, 1739, to his marriage in July, 17Se, and that 
yfbat they hare told should be liable (o to much doubt. It mn 
He Inferred, that it was B period to which Johnson loidced back 
with little satisfaction, and of which he did not lore to talk; 
though It cannot be doubled that, during these five or ai im- 
portant years, he must have coUected a lai-ge portion of that vast 
stork of'^infurtnalion, with wluch be afleiwaidti surprised b 
dalighMd the world. — C&okih, 



Warren, witli whom Mr. Hector lodged and boardi 
Mr, Warren was the first established bookseller 
Birmingham, and was very attentive to Johnson; 
(vho he soon found could be of much aervioe to him 
in his trade, by hia knowledge of literature ; and he 
even obtained the assistance of his pen in furnishing 
some numbera of a periodieal essay, printed in the 
newspaper of which Warren waa proprietor. After 
very diligent inquiry, I have not been able to re- 
cover those early specimens of that particular mode 
of writing by which JohnBon afterwards so greatly 
distinguished himself. 

He continued to live as Mr. Hector's guest for 
about six months, and then hired lodgings in an- 
other part of the town('), finding himself bb well 
situated at Birmingham as he supposed he could be 
any where, while he had no settled plan of life, and 
very scanty means of subsistence. He made some 
valuable acquaintances there, amongst whom were 
Mr. Porter, a mercer, whose widow he afterwards 
married, and Mr. Taylor, who, by his ingenuity in 
mechanical inventions, and Lis success in trade, ac- 
quired an immense fortune. But the comfort of 
being near Mr. Hector, his old school-fellow and in- 
timate friend, was Johnson's chief inducement to 
continue here. 

Jn what manner he employed his pen at thi 
riod, or whether he derived irom it any pecuniavjfJ 

(II Sir John Hawkins fltalM, from one of Johnson't diaries, 
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Advantage, I have not been able to ascertain. He 
probably got a little money from Mr. Warren ; and 
certain, that be executed here one piece of 
literary labour, of which Mr. Hector has favoured 
me with a minute account. Having mentioned that 
he had read at Pembroke College a Voyage to 
Abyssinia, by Lobo('), a Portuguese Jesuit, and 
that he thought an abridgment and translation of it 
from the French into English might be an useful 
and profitable publication, Mr. Warren and Mr. 
Hector joined in urging him to undertake it He 
accordingly agreed ; and the book not being to be 
found ia fiirniingham, he borrowed it of Pembroke 
College. A part of the work being very soon done, 
one Ofihom, who was Mr. Warren's printer, was set 
to work with what was ready, and Johnson engaged 
to supply the press with copy as it should be wanted ; 
but his constitutional indolence soon prevailed, and 
the work was at a stand. Mr. Hector, who knew 
that a motive of humanity would be the most pre- 
vailing argument with his friend, went to .lohnson, 
and represented to him, that the printer could have 
no Other employment till this undertaking was 
* &iiehed, and that the poor man and his family were 
suffering. Johnson, upon this, exerted the powers 
of his mind, though his body was relaxed. He lay 
in bed with the book, which was a quarto, before 
him, and dictated while Hector wrote. Mr. Hector 
carried the sheets to the press, and corrected almost 

(1 ) [Father Jerome Lobo, a Jcnilt tniiaionBTy, was bom at 
Liibon, in 1^3, where he died, in I67S. Hi> Vo^gc to A\m- 
■inja was traiwlated from the t'orluguew into French, bj ON 
Abbe Le Grand, in 1728.] 
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all the proof sheets, very few of which were e^ 
seen by Johnson. In this manner, with the aid 
Mr. Hector's active friendship, the book was com- 
pleted, and was published in 1735, with London 
npon the title-pa^e, though it was in reality printed 
at Birmingham, a device too common with provin- 
eiel publishers. For this work he had from Mr. 
Warren only the sum of fiv-e guineas. (') 

This being the first prose work of Johnson, it is a 
carious object of enquiry how much may be traced 
in it of that style which marks his subsequent 
writingB with such peculiar esceUence; with so 
happy an union of force, vivacity, and perspicuity. 
I have perused the book with this view, and have 
found that here, as I belie-ve in every other trans- 
lation, there is in the work itself no vestige of the 
translator's own 8tylc(2); for the language of trans- 
lation being adapted to the thoughts of another 
person, insensibly follows their cast, and, as it were, 
runs into a mould that is ready prepared. 

Thus, for instance, taking the first sentence that 
occurs at the opening of the book, p. 4.; — 

" I lived here above a year, and completed my smdies 
in divinity ; in which time some letters were received 
from the fathers of Ethiopia, with an account that 
Sultan Segned, Emperor of Abyssinia, was converted to 
the church of Rome ; that many of hit biibjects had 

(1> [The book was pc* 
mingham, and publiihed , 
Hov, without the muisUitur's 

{a> [There WB«, perhajw, no great room for elpRanciof alyle ; 
but a iwperiDr alull and judgment are dii^layed by thu manner 
tn which be has abridged Knie theological duwrtalioni — 
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by Bettesworlh and Hitch, I'aternobtiT 
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followed hix example, and that tliere was a great want 
of misBioiiaries to improve these prosperous beginnings. 
Every body was very desirous of seconding the zeal of 
our fathers, and of sending them the assistance they 
reijuested ; to which we were the more encouraged, be- 
cause the Emperor's letter informed our Provincial, that 
we might easily enter his dominions by the way of 
Dancala ; but, unhappily, the secretary wrote Geila fbr 
Dancala, which cost two of our fathers their lives." 

Every one acquainted with Johnson's manner will 
be sensible that there is nothing of it here ; but that 
this sentence might have been composed by any 
other man. But, in the Preface tlie Johnsonian 
style begins to appear ; and though use had not yet 
taught his wing a permanent and equable flight, 
there are parts of it which exhibit his best maaner 
ill full vigour. I had once the pleasure of examining 
it with Mr. Edmund Burke, who confirmed aie in 
this opinion, by his superior critical sagacity, and 
vas, I remember, much, delighted with the following 
specimen: — 

" The Portuguese traveller, contrary to the general 
vein of his countrymen, has anmaed his reader wiA no 
romantic absurdity, or incredible fictions ; whatever he 
relates, whether true or not, is at least prohaUe ; and be 
who tells nothing exceeding the bounih of probability, 
has a right to demand tliat they should believe him who 
cannot contradict him. 

" He appears, by his modest and unaflecled narration, 
to have described things as he saw them, to have copied 
nature from the life, and. lo have consulted Itis sensa, 
not his imagination. He meets with no basilisks that 
destroy with their eyes, his crocodiles devour their prey 
without tears, and his cataracts fall from the nwln . 
^^^ without deafening the neighbouring inhabitants. ^^^^J 
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" The reader will here find no regions cnrEed wil 
irremediable faairenneEs, or blest nitb gponianeoua fecuu^ 
ditj ; no perpetual gloom, or unceasing sunshi 
are the nations here described either devoid of all sense 
of humanity, or conauramate in all private or social 
virtues. Here are no Hottentots without religious 
policy or articulate laiaguage ; no ChiDese perfectly 
polite, and completely skilled- in all sciences ; he will 
discover, what will always be discovered by a diligent 
and impartial enquirer, that wherever human nature is 
to be found, there is a mixture of vice and virtue, a 
contest of passion and reason ; and that the Creator doth 
not appear partial in his distributjons, but has balanced, 
in most countries, their particular inconveniences by 
pardcolar favours." 

Here we have an early example of that brilliant 
and energetic expression, which, upon innumerable 
occasions in his subsequent life, justly impressed the 
world with the highest admiration. Nor can any 
one, conversant with the writings of Johnson, iail 
to discern his hand in this passage of the Dedication 
to John Warren, Esq. of Pembrokeshire, though it 
is ascribed to Warren the bookseller : — 

" A generous and elevated mind is distinguished by 
nothing more certainly than an eminent degree of 
curiosity (') ; nor is that curiosity ever more agreeably 
or usefully employed, than in examining the laws and 
customs of foreign nations. I hope, therefore, the pre- 
sent I now presume to make, wtU not be tliought im- 
proper ; which, however, it is not ray business as a 
dedicator to commend, nor as a bookseller to depre- 
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It is rcEisonable to suppose, that his having been 
thus accidentally led to a particular study of the 
history atid mamiers of Abyssinia, was the remote 
occasion of his writing, many years aftenf-ards, hb 
admirable philosophical tale, the principal scene uf 
which is laid in that country. 

Johnson returned to Lichfield early in ITS*, and 
in August that year he made an attempt to procure 
some little subsistence by his pen ; for he published 
proposals for printing by subscription the Latin 
Poems of Politian(') : " Angeli Politiant Poentala 
Latini, quibus Notas, cum historid LMtina poeseo* 
a Petrarcka avo ad Poliliani iempora derluctd, et 
vUd Politiani fusius quam anteltac enarrata, addidit 
Sam. Johnson." (^) 

It appears that his brother Nathaniel had taken 
up his father's trade ; for it is mentioned, " that aub- 
Bcriptions are taken in by the Editor, or N. Johnson, 

(1 J May we not trace a fancifu! similarilj between Politiu 
and Jabnsim? Huetius, speaking o{ Pauliu Felisionius Foa. 
Innerius, says " — in quo natura,_ut olini in Angplo PolHiBtWt 
derorraitatem oris eicellentis ingenii priestantia compenuvH." 
Cummbiil. de reb. odeum pertiii. Edit. Amstel. ITIS. p.aoa. 



Id this learned niaB^enidB of Panlus Peltssomiu Footane. 

friend, M. Peiisson, 
phrase, which has si 



d niaaquen . 

ine difficulty in detecting Madame de Sevignf'a 

, M. Peiisson, n( whom M. de tiuillersgues naed the 



r- 1 "^^ d'etre laids." — See Madame 

de Serigne'a Letter, Jon. 5. 167-4. Hue!, bishop of ATranche, 
wrote MenuHra of his uwn time, in Latin, from nhich BoGwell 
has eitracEed this scrap of pleasantry. — C>nKia. 

[For a full account of Polilian and bis Poems, see Roscoe's 
L>?B of Lorenzo of Medici] 

(S) The book was to conlain more than thirty iheeta, the 
price to be two shillings and sittxnce at the timeofsubscribine, 
and two ahilliDga and sixpence at the dellveiy of a perfect bodi 
in quires. 






bookseller, of Lichfield." (') Notwithstanding the 
merit of Johnson, and the cheap price at which thia 
book was offered, there were not subscribers enough 
to insure a suflicient sale ; so the work never ap- 
peared, and, probably, never was executed. (-} 

We find him ^ain this year at Birmingham, and 
there is preserved the following letter from hi 
Mr. Edward Cave, the original compiler and edil 
of the Gentleman's Magazine. (''J 
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TO MR. CAVE. 



" Sir, — As you appear no less sensible than your 
readers of the defects of your poetical article, you will 

long OS he lived, as did hia 
Miss Seward lelta us, [hat 
Miaa Lucy Porter, froto the sge o f twenty lu her fortieth ye»r 
(when ahe was raised to a stnte of competency hy the death of 
her eldest brother], " had boarded in LichGeld with Dr. Jobn- 
son's mother, who MiU kept that little bookseller's shop by which 
herhusliand hadsupphed the scanty means of <nib9islence: mean- 
time Lucy Porter kept (he beat company in our little city, but 
would lonke no engagement on market-days, lest Grnitny, as the 
called Mrs. Johnson, should catcti cold by serving in the shop. 
There Lucy Porter took her place, standing behind the counter, 
nor thought it a disgrace to thank a poor person who purchased 
from her a penny battledoor." Lett. 1. 117- — Caoi:»s. 

from the age of Petrarch to the' time of Po&tlao, would have 
becD ■ valuable accetsion to Italian literature. — AMUtasoH.] 

(3) [To the " Grub-Street Joumst," a weekly publication 
of small importtnce. we may trace the origin of ihis very valu- 
able literary miacellany. The " Journal began in Jan. 1730: 
the encouragement It met with su^ested to Cave an im- 

number of the '• Genllemsn'ii Alagaiine, or Munilily Intelli- 
gencer, bySylvanua Urban, Gent." SeeMeinoirs of the Society 
of Grub Street, p. IS.] 
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not be diBpleaeed, if, in order to the improvement of it, 
I com muni cale to you the sentimeiils of a. person who 
trill undertake, on reasonable terms, sometimes to fill a 
column. 

His opinion is, that the public wouJd not give you 
a bad reception, if, beside the current wit of the month, 
which a critical examination would generally reduce to 
a narrow compass, you sdmitted not only poems, in. 
scriptions, &c. never printed before, which he will 
aoraedmes supply you with, but likewise short literary 
dissertations in Latin or English, critical remarks on 
authors ancient or modem, forgotten poems that deserve 
revival, or loose pieces, Lke Floyer's ('), worth pre- 
serving. By this metliod, your literary article, for so it 
might be called, will, he thinks, be better recommended 
to the public than by low jests, awkward buffoonery, or 
the dull scurrilitieB of either party. 

" If such a correspondence will be agreeable to you, 
be pleased to inform me in two posts what the con- 
ditions are on which you shall expect it. Yonr late 
offer (2) gives me no reason to distrust your generoaiij. 



PI of the Cold Bath." Gent Mae. 1731, p. 197. Ttua lata- 
probably sent twJohnson himself: Ihe Doctor, a very shoct 
1 Iwfore his death, jireased Mr. Xictiols lo give to the pubfa'o 
e account of Uie life and worts of Sir John Flayer, "wboie 
learning and piety," he said, " deserve recording. — See IM. 
Aytec., vol. v. p. J9. — Sir John Floyer vfas bom about the year 
1046, and died in Jan. 1734, n( Lichfield; where an or^Ril 

SDilrut of him \» pmerved. Bisbop Uough, in a letter &tc4 
uly 4. nsO, says, " Sir John Floyer has been with me soOM 
weeks ; and all my neighbours are surprised to see a man d 
eighty-five, who has his memory, Understanding, and all bis 
scns^ goodt and seems io labour under no inflnnity. He i* of 
a happy [emper, not to be mnved with what he cannot remedy; 
whict^ I reallybelieve, basiin a great measure, helped to preserrB 
his health and prolong; his days." The excellent iirefate m> 
himself, at the period of writing this letter, in his eightieth year,] 
(2) A prite of fifty pounds for the best poem " On f.ifo, . 
^^ Death, Judgment, Heaven, and HbIL" See Gent. Mag. ;^^^| 



If yon engage in anj literary projects heEidoa iht^ 
paper, I have other designs to imparl, if I could be 
secure from having others reap the advantage of what 
1 should hint. 

" Vonr letter by beinfi ilirected to S. Smith, to be 
I the Castle in Birmingham, Warwickshire, will 
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" Your htunbte s< 



_ has put a note on tliia letter, " Am- 

Bwered Dec. 2." But whetLf;r any thing was done 
in consequence of it we are not infomied. 

Johnson had, from his early youth, been Bensible 
to the influence of female cliarma. When at Stour- 
bridge school, he was much enamoured of Olivia 
Lloyd, a young quaker, to whom he wrote a copy 
of verses, which I have not been able to recover (i); 



p. J!60. [" Beinf;," says Dr. Johnson, " but newly scquaitiled 
with weallh, nnd thiiikiiiR the influence of fifty pounds very 
gnat. Cbtb eipectert the hrst authors of the kinplom lo appear 
as competitors; lUid ofTured the allotment of the prize lo the 
universitr. Dut, when the time cnme, no DBioe was seen amung 
the writ«> that hul ever been seen before." — Life n/ Cnic-l 

(1 ) He also wrote some anutor; verses, before he left Staf- 
fordshiie, which our author appears nol to have seen. They 
were addressed " to Miss Hickman, playinc on the spinet." At 
tlie back of this early poetical eOludan, of which the orij^nal 
fopy, in Johnson's handwriling, was obiiiringly communxcated 
IS me by Mr. Jobn Tavlur, is the following allcnaiioii; — 
••WritUn by the late Dr. ^muelJohnson, on my mothor, then 
His> Hickman, plnying on the spinet. J. Turton." Dr. Tur. 
ton, the phjaician, writer of this ccnificBte, who died in April, 
laSK, inhiiTlit yeBTiwasbomin ns5. Theiersesln question, 
ihereTore, which have been printed in some lata editions of 
Jobnaon'e poems, must hne been written before that year, Hin 
Hickman, it is believed, was a lady of Sluffordshire. — M*i,oh«. 
[She was, no doubt, the daughter of the friendly tthoolmwlcri 
tt «iM.*u<iu<u Odd ^w,f:i ^ atj ,j 1 --u-\ 
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but with what facility and elegance he eould warble 
the amorous lay, will appear from the following 
lines which he wrote for his friend Mr. Edmund 
Hector : — 



OP «TJTI,E. 

" What hopes, wllat terrors does thy gift create. 
Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate ! 
The myrtle, enagn of supreme command, 
Oonsign'd by Venus to Melissa's hand ; 
Not less capricious than a reigning fair. 
Now grants, and now rejects, a lover's prayer. 
In myrtle shades oft ain^ the happy swain. 
In myrde shades despairing ghosts complain ; 
The myrde crowns tile happy lovers" heads^ 
The unhappy lover's grave the myrtle spreads 
O then the meaning of thy gift impart. 
And ease the throbbiiigs of an anxious heart ! 
Soou must this bough, as you shall fix his iloom^ 
Adorn Philander's head, or grace his tomb."(i) 



te, 

I 



(I ) Mrs. Piozzi gives the following account i 
poBidon (Tom Dr. Johnson's ovm relutiou u 



oflhisKlllea 



myrtle given him by B f;a\ he cuurted, and Hbked me to wnM 
him some verses thai lie might present her in leium. I pro- 
mised, but forgot; and when he railed for his lines at the tlnie 
ngreedon,— 'Sit still a moment,' rays I, 'dear Mund, and IV 
fetch tbem Ihee' — m stepped aside lor fiiemitiuleK, and wnile 
tht! nonseitM: you now fceegi such a stir aliout." Anrcdout, p. M. 
In my first edition 1 was indnced to doubt the authenticity qf 
this account, by tbe following circunutaatial Btatement m a 
letter to me from Mi» Seward, of I.icbSeld: — "I knoio tine 
verses were addreiwed lo Lucy Porter, when he wns enamound 
of her in his bovish days, two or three years before he had seea 
her mother, his future wife. He wrote them at my grandfather"^ 
{Mr. Hunter, the EchoDlmB.sler,] and gave them to Lucy in Iht 
presence of my mother, to whom be shoMed them on the in- 
stant. She used to repeat them lu me, when I asked her for 
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His juvenile attachments to the fair sex wei^l 
however, very transient ; and it is certun, that hsf^ 
formed no criminal connection whatsoever. 
Hector, who lived with him in his younger days id] 
the utmost intimacy and social freedom, has assun 
me, that even at that ardent season his conduct v 
strictly virtuous in that respect ; and that, thougiL 



(7ie Verie! Dr. Jo/mum gow 

had slote?i or beggedjrom her .^ 

Porter to have been incapable of the meaii vatiltr of applying 
to herself a compliment not intended tor her." Such was'thla 
Isdy'i statement, which I make no doubt ahe supposed to bo 
correct : but it shows how dangerous it is to trust too implicitly 



IS inference ; for Mr. Hec- 



d that hi 



uithe, 



Mr. Hnmmond. 1 nm obliged, in so man)' instances, to notice 
Wrs. Pin>ii's incorrectness of relation, Chat I gladly seize this 
opportunity of ackuuwledgiiig, that howecer often, she Is not 

The aulhor having been drawn into a controversy with Miss 
Anna Seward, in consequence of the preceding statement (which 
may be found in the Gentleman's Magaiine, vol. Ixiii. andliiv.), 
received the following leller from Mr. Edmund Hector on the 



MjrUe, »ii 



0.1 llm ortgiia 



vilh I 






i, nltcd upon I 



pubiii; ih* truth atynar qarrBUvei ^oa are at Ubvrtr lo make trbat uscypu 
frieaH df IhU ttatement. T hfipc fuu win pardon our tot uk\ng up lo intvh 

jour DbllHcd humble le^aut, E. llij.-tvi>. Birmi'nghiuD, Juii. ». ITD^" 
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be loved to exhilarate bimBelf with, wine, he never 
knew him intoxicated but once.(') 

In a man whom religious education has secured 
from licentious indulgences, the passion of love, 
when once it has seized liim, ia exceedingly strong; 
being nninipaircd by dissipation, and totally concen- 
trated in one object This was experienced by 
Johnson, when he became the fervent admirer of 
Mrs. Porter, after her Srat Luabund'a death. Miss 
Porter told me, that when he was first introduced 
to her mother, his appearance was very forbidding : 
he was then lean and lank, eo that his immense 
structure of bones was hideously striking to the eye, 
and the scars of the scrofula were deeply visible- 
He also wore his hair, which was straight and stiff, 

(l)lnl795,M_r.Walra. 



Ihe records of Pembroke College : - 

■" SoMun, T> 30 ADgoit, nas. sir, — I ms nvaiTM with yrmn oTp 
ISIh Itut In dur line, but dercmd iniwetlng it tU now, it uk^nc « 
nme titna lo Informt Ihe fUeofha roF iJii! whMl] of the conMnt. tbemtf^ 

KhoUr, Biui uporl chat account dewrvu much belter thwa Id be h^hoIh 
niMtcr of SollnulL But th^ he hu tho cnrwrtn dT being ■ very haa^lf 

Ihou^be ca'nt'help) ;c gent think It nufnll^t eoine;'Dung[Bddi: Ar 
theac lira tcMoni he 1» nnl approved on. y" late mmlei Mr. Cninniaii^ 
huffing the SicDfeH being stil In thoir maaorj. Honever we are dl o- 
■treamly Dbliged le you Ibr thinking oF ub, and lor propoiclnfl to good « 
■chollar. but more eipeclally ii, dear ilr, your ret; humtde lernnt, 

It was probably prior (a this that an attempt ts obtain tht 
tituutioa of BKsiMnnt in Mr. Budworlh's school, at Brewood, 
bad also fulled, nnd for the some reuBuns. Mr. Budworth la- 
mented his hating been imder the necessity of declining the 
engagement from an apprehenBion that the paralytic afftdioli 
under which Johnmti laboured tnicht becmne the object itf 
imitation or ridicule omongHi: his pu|ii[«. This anecdote Captain 
Budworth, his gnmdson, con firmed lu Mr. NichuLs. — CntMm. 
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and sepaj^ted behind ; and he often had, seemingly, 
convulsive starts and odd gesticulations, which 
tended to excite at once surprise and ridicule. (') 
Mrs. Porter was so much engaged by his convers- 
ation, that she overlooked all these external disad- 
vantages, and said to her daughter, " This ia the 
moat sensible man that I e\er saw in my lire." 

Though Mrs. Porter was double the age of John- 
son (^), and her person and manner, as described to 
me by the late Mr. Garrick, "were by no means pleas- 
ing to others (*), she must have had a superiority of 
understanding and talents('*), as she certainly in- 



(i)[John* 

duiogrEeablt t — his face clear, his compk'iion good, and his 
featurea not iU-Tormfd, many ladies have thought thej might 
not be unattraotive when he was young. Much misreprcsenU 
ation has prevailed on this subject. .— Pnacv.] 

(e) Though there was a great disparity of years between her 
and Dr. Johnson, she was not quite so old as she is here repre. 
seated, beiD^onlyat thetimeof hermorriagein her forty-ei^htli 
year, as appears hy the following extract from the parish register 
of Great Peatling, in Leicestershire : — " Anno Dotn. 16BS-9. 
Elizabeth, the daughter of William JerviE, Esq. and Mrs. Anne 
his wife, was born the Mh day of Pcbruary end nwii^, banliied 
16th day of ihe name moiilh, by Mr. Smith, Curate of Little 
Peatling. John AUen, Vicar."— Malosi. [Mr. Malone haa 
^ven eyidcnce that the family of Mis. Johnson had once been 
pasnessed of a considerable landed property at Great Peatling i 
so that there was no absurdity in the Doctor's commemoration, 
in her epitaph, of ber stirps senenua.] 

(3) Thai in Johnson's eyes she was handsome, appears from 
the epitaph which he caused to be inscrihed on her tombstone, 
not long before his own death, and which will be found in a 
subsequent page, under the year 1753. — MAtONi. 

(4> Thf following account of Mrs. Johnson, and her family, 

trannnilted 
to:.: — 
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spired him with more than ordinary paBsion ; and 
she having signified her willingness to accept of his 
hand, he went to Lichtield to ask his mother's con- 
sent to the marriage ; which he could not but he 
i a very imprudent scheme, both on 
account of their disparity of years, and her TFant of 
fortune. But Mra, Johnson knew too well the 
ardour of her son's temper, and was too tender a 
parent to oppose his inclinations. 

I know not for what reason the marriage cere- 
nony was not performed at Birmingham ; but a 
■esolution was taken that it should he at Derby, for 
which place the bride and bridegroom set out on 
horseback, I suppose in very good humour. But 
thongh Mr, Topham Beauclerk used arebly to men- 
tion Johnson's having told him, with much gravity, 
" Sir, it was a love-marriage on both sides," I have 
had from my illustrious friend the following curious 
account of their journey to church upon the nuptial 
. [9th July] ; — " Sir, she had read the old 
I, and had got into her head the fantastical 
notion that a woman of spirit should use her lover 
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like a dog. So, eir, at first sbe told me that I 
rode too fast, and she could not keep up with lue ; 
and, when 1 rode a little slower, she passed me, and 
complained that I lagged behind. I was Dot to be 
made the slave of caprice ; and I resolved to begin 
as I meant to end. I therefore pushed on brisklj', till 
I was fairly out of her sight The road lay between 
two hedges, so I was sure she could not miss it ; and 
I contrived that she should soon come up with me. 
When she did, I observed her to be in tears." 

This, it must be allowed, was a singular beginning 
of connubial felicity : but there is no doubt, that 
Johnson, though he thus showed a manly firmness, 
proved a most affectionate and indulgent husband to 
the last moment of Mrs. Johnson's life ; and in his 
" Prayers and Meditations," we find very remark- 
able evidence that his regard and fondness for her 
never ceased even after her lieath. 

He now set up a private academy, for which pur- 
pose he hired a large house, well situated near his 
native city. In the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1'736(') tliere is the following advertisement: — 

" At EniAt, near Lichfield, in Staffnrdshire, young 
gentlemen, are honrded and ta-aght the Latin and Greek 
laaguago), by SAutftiL Johnson-" (^) 

(1) This project must hare been fomiGil befiire his mairiaK^, 
for the adtertiBcmPnt appears in the Magaiine far June and 
July, 1736. I» it not yiowible, that the obvious advantage of 
having a woman of eiperience to pniperintend an eslablishment 
of tills kind may have contributed to a match H> diKpToportioDate 
in Doint ofaEa? — CaniEB. 
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in Harwood's lU-ilary of Lichfield, 
is utatcd, lliat " the house has undetRone no maierial 
' ■ ited by this illustrlmis tenant."] 
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But the only pupils that were put under his care 
the celebrated D&vid Gatrick and his brother 
Gcoi^e, and a Mr. Ofl'ely ('), a young gentleman of 
good fortune, who died early. As yet, hi§ name 
bad nothing of that celebrity which afterwards com- 
manded the highest attention and respect of man' 
kind. Had auch an advertisement appeared after 
the publication of his London, or his Rambler, or 
his Dictionary, how would it have burst upon the 
world I with what eagerness would the great and 
the wealthy have embraced an opportunity of putting 
their sons under the learned tuidon of Samuel 
Johnson ! The truth, however, is, that he was not 
so well qualified for being a teacher of elements, 
and a conductor in learning by regular gradations, 
as men of inferior powers of mind. His own ac- 
quisitions had been made by hts and starts, by 
violent irruptions in the regions of knowledge ; and 
it could not be expected that his impatience would be 
subdued, and his impetuosity restrained, so as to fit 
him for a quiet guide to novices. The art uf com- 
municating instruction, of whatever kind, ia much 
to be valued ; and I have ever thought that those 
who devote themselves to this employment, and do 
their duty with diligence and success, are entitled 
to very high respect from the community, as John- 
son himself often maintamed. Yet I am of opinion, 

(1) rSon of Mr. Offely, of Whiehenoura Pnrk, in StaSbid- 
Khire, the ancient manor of the Somorviltes, held, like DumDoW 
in Ebscx, by [he memonble serrice nf giving a Hitch of bamn 
a* a reward Id any husband and wile who could suy, tbat tbef 
never had had the least differonci' within Ihc space of twelve 
months after mRrriagc. — Akuibsok.] 
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that the greatest abilities are not only not required 
for this office, but render a man less tit for it. 

While we acknowledge the justnesB of Thomson'* j 
beautiful remark, ^1 

" Delightftil task ! to rear the teniler thought, '^ 

Anil leach the young idea how lo shoot! "(') 
we must consider that this delight is perceptible only 
by " a mind at ease," a mind at once calm and clear ; 
but that a mind gloomy and impetuous, like that of 
Johnson, cannot be fised for any length of time in 
minute attention, and must be so frequently irritated 
by unavoidable slowneBs and error in the advances of 
scholars, as to perform the duty, with little pleasure 
to the teacher, and no great advantage to the 
pupils. (2) Good temper is a most essential re- 
tjuisite in a preceptor. Horace paints the character 
as bland: 

" Ut pueris olira dant crustula blandi 

Doctores, elemenia velint ut discere prima." (^) . 

Johnson was not more satisfied with his situation | 
as the master of an academy, than with that of the 
usher of a school ; we need not wonder, therefore, 
that he did not keep his academy above a year and 

(1) Thomson's heautiftil remark is juat, only because thepoel 
applies it lo the Hral education ofachlldbjiw own fondporeEti, 
Dnd not to the drudgery or hired instruction in the advanced 
stages of learning. — Cboeei. 

(S) [A good sctiool master minces his precepts Tor children to 
twoUow, hanging clogs on the nlnibleness at his own soul, that 
hisKhiJars nu; go ^onj; with him. — Fulleb..] 

(3) [" As masters fondly s 
With cakes and - — 
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half. From Mr, Garrick's account, he did not 
appear to have been profoundly reverenced by his 
pupils. His oddities of maaner, and uncouth ges- 
ticulations, could not but be the subject of merri- 
ment to theiu ; and, in particular, the young rogues 
used to listen at the door of his bedchamber, and 
peep through the key-hole, that they might turn 
into ridicule his tumultuous and awkward fondness 
for Mrs. Johnson, whom he used to name by the 
familiar appellation of Tettif or Tetsej/, which, lite 
Setiy or Betsey, is provincially used aa a contraction 
for ElisiAeih, her Christian name, but which to us 
Beeraa ludicroua, when applied to a woman of her 
^e and appearance. Mr. Garrick described her to 
me as very fat, with a bosom of more than ordinary 
protuberance, with swelled clieeka, of a florid red, 
produced by thick painting, and increased by the 
liberal use of cordials ; flaring and feutostic in her 
dress, and affected both i n her speech and her general 
behaviour. (') I have seen Garrick exhibit her, by 
his exquisite talent of mimicry, bo as to excite the 
heartiest bursts of laughter ; but he, probably, as is 
the case in all such representations, considerably 
aggravated the picture. 

That Johnson well knew the most proper course 
to be pursued in the instruction of youth is authen- 
tically ascertained by the following paper (-) in his 

{\) [As Johnson liept Garrick much in awe when present, 
David, vtben hii back was lurnetl, lepnid the retlTainl with ridi- 
cule of him and his duldnea, wbith should be rend with gnat 
abatement. — Pirct.] 



, (a) That this crude Sketch for the arrangement ot the lovwr 11 

^^H classes of a gramnrnr-school "aiUhe'\tkaU\i aiarloi'u that J||||^^ 
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own handwriting, given about this period to a relati<H 
and now in the possession of Mr. John Nichols : 






When the introduction, or formation of l 
Terbs, is perfectly raaslered, let them learn 
torderiuB by Mr. Clarke, beginning at the f 
time to translate ont of the introduction, that by this 
means they may learn the syntay. Then let them pro- 
ceed to Erasmus, with an EngUsh translation, by the 
same author. 

" Class II. learns Eutropius and Cornelius Nepos, or 
Justin, with the translation. 

" N. B. The first class gets for their part every 
morning the rules which they have learned before, and 
in the afternoon learns the Latin rules of the nouns and 
verbs. They are examined in the rules which they 
have learned, every Thursday and Saturday. 

" The second class does the same whilst they are ' 
in Eutropius; afterwards their part is in the irregular 
nouns and verbs, and in the rules for malting and 
scanning verses. They are examined as the first. 

" Class III. Ovid's Metamorphoses in the morning, 
and Cesar's Commentaries in the afternoon. 

" Practise in the Latin roles till they are perfect in 



con well knew the most proper course to be pumied in the 
mstmclion of youth." is a bold and Illogical anertion. It may 
even he doubted whether it is good as ftr aa it goes, and whDther 
the beginning with authors of in/eriur laii'dtff, and allowing the 

* 'rarularions, be, indeed, the 'most proper course of 

— ^'"~ " """ — ^ "~" — "--'e ignorant of the peculiar 

d general 

refers. Indeiid, in the second paper, Johnson advices his friend 
not ID read "the latter sulhora till you are well versed in those 
of thcpuiw ages." — CaoKEa. 
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theia; afterwards in Mr. Leeds's {') Greek Grammar, 
Examined as liefore. Afterwards they proceed to Vir. 
gilj beginning at the same time to write themes and 
verses, and to learn Greek j from ihence passing on to 
Horace, &c. aa shall seem most proper.(-) 

" I know not well what books to direct you to, 
because you have not informed me what stndy you will 
apply yourself to. I beheve it will be most for your 
advantage to apply yourself wholly to the langiugM^ 
till you go to the university. The Greek s 
think it best for you to read arc these : — 

.ffilian. "1 

Lucitw by Leeds. I- Attic. 

Xenophon. J 

Homer. Ionic. 

Theocritus. Doric. 

Buripides. Attic and Doric. 

" Thus yoQ will be tolerably skilled in all the ilialecta, 
beginning with the Attic, to which the rest must be 
referred. 

" In the study of Latin, it is proper not to read the 
latter authors, till you are well versed in those of the 
purest ages; as Terence, Tully, Ciesar, Sallust, Nepos, 
Velleius Paterculua, Virgil, Horace, Phsdrus. 

" The greatest and most necessary task still remains, 
to attain a habit of expression, without which knowledge 
is of httle use. This is necessary in Latin, and nuae 
necessary in English; and can only be acquired by a 
daily imitation of the best and correctest authors. 

" Sau. Johnson." 
ie grammsr~cchiial 



tor your 
anguagMi 

1 



n)[l}r. Edward LEcdes, head in 
at Bury St. Eiimnndi.] 



^^^1 (a) Mr, Boswell hos printed Iheso 01 . .. ,-,-.. 

^^^B clear that Ihey are duo separate Khemes, the tint for a scbooU 
^^H the second for the individual studies of some young riiend,*' 
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While JohnsoD kept his academy, there ( 
no doubt that he was insensibly fumiahiug his mind 
with various knowledge ; but I have not disfovered 
that he wrote any thing except a great part of his 
tragedy of Irene. Mr. Peter Garrick, the elder 
brother of David, tnld nif that he remembered 
Johnson's borrowing the Turkish History (') of him, 
in order to form his play from it. When he had 
finished some part of it, he read what he had done 
to Mr. Wftlmesley, who objected to his having 
already brought his heroine into great d" 
asked him, " How can you possibly i 
plunge her into deeper calamity ? " Johnson, in sly 
allusion to the supposed oppressive proceedings of 
the court of which Mr, Walmesley was registrar, re- 
plied, " Sir, r can put her into the Spiritual Court ] " 

Mr. Walmesley, however, was well pleased with 
this proof of Johnson's abilities as a dramatic writer, 
and advised him to finish the tragedy, and produce 
it on tlte stage. 

( 1 ) [Of K Dollei'a History of the TurltB, Johnson rays, in the 
lUmblcr; "il dliiplays all the ciDcUences that narration can 
admit, nnd notbing could have sunk its author in obsciirin, 
but the retnotenru and barbaiity of the people whose storj he 
relatra." No. 122. 

''OtH Kno[les,'^ said Lord Byron, at Missolonghi, a few weeks 
before bis death, "was one of the Hrel books that ^ye me plca- 
■ure when a child ; and 1 believe it bad much influenco on my 
future wishes to nsiC the Levant, and gave, perhaps, the orients] 
colonriugwhichisobicrTedinroypoetrj." Works, vol. ii. p. 141. 

" The reverse of Johnson^s decision we conceive to be more 
just. Knollet owes his fame, in a great degree, to his subject. 
The fuung imaeination of Byron ia naid to have been strongly 
excited hy the Ttindling PWes at thin hiKtorian ! we suspect, 
however, that it was the Turkish character, its stern vigour, 
and its imposing and somewhat mysterious dignity, even, per- 
haps, the haughty and ferocious visages, in their noble and 
picturesque contume. which struck the congenial mind of the 
poet." — Quarterly Review, vol, slix. p. 285.] 
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CHAPTER V. 



^ 



•Tohnwn goeg to London with David Garriek. — Takei 
Lodgings in Exeter Street. — Retires to GreenvHdt, 
and proceeds with " Irene." — Projects a Tranelalioit 
qf the History of the Council of Trent. — Returns to 
Lickfield, and finishes " Irene." — Removes to Lon- 
don miOi Ai« Wife. — Becomes a Writer in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine. 

Johnson now thought of trying hia fortune in 
London, the great field of genius and exertion, 
where talents of every kind have the fullest scope 
and the highest encouragement It is a memorable 
circumstance, that his pupil, David Garriek) went 
thither at the same time (i), with intent to complete 

(1 ) Both of them used to talk pleaaantlf o( tbia their Bra 
journey U> London. Garrich, evidently meaning to erabellidi 
a lillle, said one day in my hearing, "We rode and tied." And 
the Bishop of KiUatoe (Dr. Barnard) infomuHl tnt^ thai at 
another time, when Johnson and Garrlck were dining together 
in a jirelt; large company, Johnson humorously ascertaining 
the chronology of something, expressed himself thus ; — " That 
-»as the year when I came to London with two-pence halTpeniiy 
n my pocket." Garrict overhearing him, eiclaimed, " EhT 
irhatdo you say? with two-pence hallpcnny in your pocket F "— 
lohnaoti. " Why, yes; when I came with two-pence halfj|ieiu)<r 
n my pocket, and thou, Davy, with three-halfpence In uiiner 



This mag hoTc been sa 
true. Indeed, Boswell, 
Johnson had a little mo 
may be, Garrlck, a yonni 



d in raillery, but c 
in the next page, 
ley at his arrival ; 
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his education, and follow the profession of the law, 
from which he was soon diverted by his decided 
preference for the stage. 

This joint eitpedition of tliose two eminent men 
to the metropolis was many years afterwards noticed 
in an allegorical poem on Shakspeare's mulberry 
tree, by Mr. Lovibond, the ingenious author of 
" The Tears of Old-May-day." (i) 

They were recommended to Mr. CoIson(3), an 
eminent mathematician and master of an academy, J 
by the following letter from Mr. Walmesley ; — I 

Letteb 2. TO THE REV. MR, COLSON, 

" Lichfield, March 2. 17S7. 
" Deab Sir, — I had the favour of youra, and am 
extremely obliged to you ; but I cannot say I had a 
greater affection for you upon it than 1 had before, 
being long since ao much endeared to you, as well by an 
early friendehip, as by your many excellent and valuable 



are now quite „ .... 

them inlo the Scotch edition of the British Poets. According lo 
the information of Mr. Chalmern, he was a director of the East 
India Company. He died in 1773.] 

fa) [The Rev. John Colson became, En 1709, first maBlcr or 
the free-school at Rochester. In 1T39, he was nppointEd Lu- 
ciuiaii Profesior of Matbetnatics at Cambridge i and died in 
December, ITSS, "Mrs. Piot^i,- observes Mr. Croker, "has 
EtatL-d, that the character of Gelidu!, in the 34th Rambler, was 
meant lo represent Mr. Colson ; but this may be douhted, for, 
an Mr. (.lolson resided conslantlv at Rochester till his removal 
to Comhridge, it is not likely that iU. Walmealey's letter could 

Sraduce any intercourse or act|uaiiitance between him and 
nhnson; and it appears, from Dsvies's Life of Gorrick (vol. i. 
1.), n work revifnid by Johnson, that Mr. CoJson's characler 
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qoalif) cations ; and, had 1 a aon of my own, it -would 
be ray ambition, instead of sending him to the univer- 
sity, to dispose of him as this young gentleman is. 

" He, and another neighbour of mine, one Mr. Sa.. 
muel Johnson, set out this morning for London together. 
Davy Garrick to be with you early the nest week, and 
Mr. Johnson to try hia fate with a tragedy, and lo see 
to get himself employed in some translation, eidier 
from the Latin or the French, Johnson is a very good 
scholar and poet, and I have great hopes will turn ont 
a fine tragedy- writer. If it should any way lie in your 
way, doubt not but you would be ready to recommend 
and assist your countryman, 

" G. Walmeblet." 

How he employed himself upon his first coming 
to London is not particularly known. (') I never 
heard that he found any protection or encouragement 
by the means of Mr. Colaon, to whi 
David Garrick went. Mrs. Lucy Porter told i 
that Mr. Walmesley gave him a letter of introduction 
to Lintot his bookseller, and" that Johnson wrote 
some things for him ; but 1 imagine this to be a mis- 
take, for I have discovered no trace of it, and I am 
pretty sure he told me, that Mr. Cave was the first 
publisher by whom his pen was engaged in Loadoik 

He had a little money when he came to town, and 
he knew how he could live in the cheapest maanet. 
His first lodgings were at the house of Mr. Norria, 

(1) One curious anM^ote vas communicatGd b^ hhnself to 
Mr. John Nichols. Mr. Wilcox, the bookseller, on being in- 
Rinncd by him Uiat his intentisn wiu to get his livelihood at n 
author, eyed his robust franie attentively, nnd, wilh a sigiiificstit 
look, said, " You had betler buy a porter's knot." He, noweTR 
added, " Wllcm was one of my ben Aiends." 



^ 
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a. staymaker, in Exeter Street, adjoining Catharine J 
Street, in the Strand. " J dined," said he, " very I 
well for eight-pence, with very good company, at the 
Pine-Apple in New Street, just by. Several of them 
Iiad travelled. They CKpented to meet every day ; 
but did not know one another's namea. It used to 
cost the rest a shilling, for they drank wine ; but I 
had a cut of meat for aixpence, aud bread for ft I 
penny, and gave the waiter a penny ; so that I n 
quite well served, nay, better than the rest, for they 
gave the waiter nothing." (' ) 

He at this time, I believe, abstained entirely from 
fermented liquors : a practice to which he rigidly 
conformed for many years together, at different 
periods of his life. (^) 

( 1 ) Painful Bs it 13 to relate, I tiaie heard Dr. Jahnson nsi«rt, 
that he subsisted biinself, for a eunsidetable space of lime, upon 
the scanty pittance of four-pence halfpenny per da;. — Cum- 



I 

4 



(fi) At this time his abstinence from wine may, perhaps, be 
attributed 1o poverty, but in his subsequetit hfehe vb^A restrained 
fVom that indulgence by, lU it appears, moral, or lather tnedical, 
consideratiuns. He probably foLind by experience that wine, 
though it dissipated for a moment, yet erentually aggravated 
the hereditary disease under whicli he suflbred ; and perhaps It 
may have been owing to a long course of abstinence, that hii 
mental health seems to hove been better in the tatter than in the 
earlier porbon of his life. He says, in his Prayers and Medi- 
tationt, p. 7S., " By abstinence from wine and suppers, I ob- 
tairied sudden and great relief, and bad freedom of mind 
reiitored to me ; which I have wanted for all this year, without 
being able to find any means of obtaining it." Seealso8ept.ie. 
1773: Selden had the same notLon; for being consulted by a 
person of quality, whose imagination was strangely disturbed, 
he advised him ><nDt todisorder himself with eating or drinking ^ 
to eat very little supper, and say his prayers duly when he went 
to bed; and I (Selden) made but little question but he would 
be well in three or four days."— Table Talk, p. 17. These re- 
marhs are important, because depresaon of ajfnriti is too often 
treated on a control^ system, from ignorance of, or iiutleatioa 
to, what may be its reid cause. — Csuiuii. 
VOL. I. I 
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His Ofellus, in the Art of Living in London (i), 
1 have heard him rclat*;, was an Irisli painter, whom 
he knew at Birmingham, and who had practised iui 
own precepts of economy for several years in the 
British capital. He assured Johnson, who, I sup- 
pose, was then meditating to try Ids fortune in Lon- 
don, but was apprehensive of the expense, " that 
thirty pounds a year was enough to enable a. man to 
live there without being contemptible. He allowed 
ten pounds for clothfts and liuen. He said a man 
might live in a garret at eighteen -pence a week ; few 
people would enquire where he lodged ; and if they 
- did, it was easy to say, ' Sir, I am to be found at 
such a place.' By spending three-pence in a coffee- 
house, he might be for some hours every day in very 
good company ; he might dine for sixpence, break- 
fast on bread and milk for a peiray, and do without 
supper. On ckan-shirt-dat/ he went abroad, and 
paid visits." I have heard him more than once talk 
of his frugal friend, whom he recollected with esteem 
and kindness, and did not like to have one smile at 
the recital. " This man," said he, gravely, " was ■ 



(1) [" QufB virtus et quanta, bon[, lit vivere pomt, 

tNcc meus hie aermo; aed quie prsecepit Ofellus, 
tusticus, abnormiB sapionR, crassaque Minerva,) 
Discile, non Inter lances munssque mlenles." 

HoH. Sat. a. lib. B. 

"What, and how (frcal, the virtue and the Btt 
To live on little with a cbnerTul heart, 
(A doctrine safe, hut, truly, none of mine,) 
Let'B talk, my friends, but talk before we dine." 

Pora, Itmt. 
The OfeOiii of Horace was sti honeM countryman, whan pt 
trlmony had been seijcd by Augustus, and given to one of IbC 
loldiers that had served against Brutus and Caaaius.] 
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very sensible man, mho perfectly understood common 
afiairs : a. man of a great deal of knowledge of the 
world, fresh from life, not strained through books. 
He borrowed a. horse and ten pounds tit Birmingham. 
Finding himself master of so much money, he set off 
for West Chester, in order to get to Ireland. He 
returned the horse, and probably the ten pounds too, 
after he had got home." 

Considering Johnson'snarrow circumstances in tlie 
early part of his life, and particularly at the interest- 
ing era of his launching into the ocean of London, 
it is not to be wondered at, that an aetual instance, 
proved by experience, of tbe possibility of enjoying 
the intellectual luxury of social life upon a very 
small income, should deeply engage his attention, 
and be ever recollected by him as a circumstance of 
much importance. Me amused himself, I remember, 
by computing how much more expense was abso- 
lutely necessary to live upon the same scale with that 
which his friend described, when the value of money 
■was diminished by the progress of commerce. It 
may be estimated that double the money might now 
with difficulty be sufficient. 

Amidst this cold obscurity, there was one brilliant 
circumstance to cheer him ; he was well acquainted 
with Mr. Henry Hervey ('), one of the branches of 



(1 ) The Hon. Hmry Hcney, third son of Ihe firet Earl of 
■i Ihc nam 



Bristol, quiDted Lhi 

of Sir Thonuui A^ton, by whom he mt 
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the noble family of that name, who had been quar- 
tered at Lichfield as aa officer of the arm}', and had 
at this time a house in London, where Johnson was 
frequently entertained, and had an opportunity of 
meeting genteel company. Not very long before 
his death, he mentioned this, among other particu- 
lars of his life, which he was hindlj communicating 
to me ; and he described this early friend " Harry 
Hervey," thus : " He was a vicious man ('), but very 
kind to me. If you call a dog Hervey I Bholl love 

He told me he had now written only three acta of 
hiR Irene, and that he retired for some time to 
lodgings at Greenwich, where he proceeded in it 
somewhat further, and used to compose, walking in 
the Park ; but did not stay long enough at that place 
to finish it. 

At this period we find the following letter irora 
him to Mr. Edward Cave, which, as a link in the 
chain of his literary history, it is proper to insert:— 



LittebS. to MR- CAVE. 

" Grecnmch, nest door to the Golden Heart. 
Church Street, July 12. 1737. 
" Sir, — Having obBerved in your papers very un- 
I offers of encouragement to men of letters, I 
have chosen, being a stranger in London, to commraii- 
cate to you the foUowing design, which, I hope, if yoo 
join in it, will be of advantage to both of us. 



^1) For the 



1 Dr. Joh 
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"The History of the Council of Trent (') having 1 
been lately translated into French, and puWiehed with. 1 
large notts hy Dr. Le Courayer, the reputation of that'! 
book is Eo much revived in England, that, it is pre- 4 
sumed, a new translation of it from the Italian (*), I 
together with Le Courayer's notes from the French, I 
could not fail of a favourable reception. 

" If it be answered, that the History is already ii 
^English, it must be remerabered, that there was the 
same objection against Le Courayer's undertaking, with 
this disadvantage, that the French had a version hy one 
of their best trandatorB, whereas you cannot read three 
pages of the EngUsh history without discovering that 
the Btyk is capable of great improvements ,- but whether 
those iraprovements are to be expected from this at- 
tempt, you must judge from the specimen, which, if 
you approve the proposal, I shall submit to your ex- 
amination. 

" Suppose the merit of the versions equal, we may 
hope that the addition of the notes will turn the 
balance in our favour, considering the reputation of the 



" Be pleased to favour me with a speedy answer, if 
you are not willing to engage in this scheme ; and ap- 
point me a clay to wait upon you, if you are. ! am. 
Sir, your humble servant, Sam. Johnson." 

It should seem from this letter, though subscribed 
with his own name, that he had not yet been intro- 
duced to Mr. Cave. We shall presently see what 
was done in cooEequence of the proposal which it 
contains. 

(1) [The cekbratrd work of Father Paul Sarpi.] 
(S) This proves ihat Johnson had now flcguired Italian; 
probably directed to that aludy bj the volume of Petrarch (men- 
tioned anti, p. 55.)>tbe kllcrput of whicb contaiDod his Italian 
poemi. — CMoaia. 
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In the course of the summer he returned to Lich- 
field, where he had left Mrs. Johnson, and there he 
at last finished his tragedy, which wau not executed 
with his rapidity of eompositi on upon other occasions, 
but was slowly and painfully elaborated, A few 
days before his death, while burning a great mass of 
papers, he picked out from among them the original 
unformed sketch of this tragedy, in his own hand- 
writing, and gave it to Mr, Langton, by whose 
favour a copy of it is now in ray possession. It eon- 
tains fragments of the intended plot, and speeches 
for the different persons of the drama, partly in the 
raw materials of prose, partly worked up into verse ; 
as also a. variety of hints for illustration, borrowed 
from the Greek, Roman, and modern writers. The 
handwriting is very difficult to be read, even by 
those who were best acquainted with Johnson's mode 
of penmanship, which at all times was very particu- 
lar. The King having graciously aeeepted of this 
manuscript as a literary curiosity, Mr. Langton made 
a fair and distinct copy of it, which he ordered to be 
bound up with the original and the printed tragedy ; 
and the volume is deposited in the King's library.(') 
His Majesty was pleased to permit Mr. Langton to 
take a copy of it for himself. 

The whole of it is rich in thought and imagery, 

and happy expressions ; and of the disjecta membra 

I scattered throughout, and as yet unarranged, a good 

t dramatic poet might avail himself with considerable 

(l) [The library of Kinj; George III. now forma, by the 
ft lliiiniltccnt donation of his sun, George IV., part of the great 
■.MUiontJ colleutioD in Ihe Britisb JMuBeum.l 






advantage. I shall give my readers some specimens 
of different kinds, distinguiehing them by the italic 
character. 



" Nor think to say, here mill I stop. 
Here vsilt I fix the limitit 0/ traimgretsUm, 
Nor farther tempt the anmging rage 0/ heaven. 
When guilt like thU once harbours in the breast. 
Those holy beings, whose unseen direction 
Guides through the maze of life the steps of man, 
Fig the detested mansioTts of impiety. 
And quit their dtarge to horror and to ruin." 

A small part only of this interesting admonition if 
preserved in the play, and is varied, I think, not t" 
advantage : — 

" The soul once tainted with so foul a crime. 

No more shall glow with friendship's hallow'd Hrdoiir, 

Those holy beings whose superior care 

Guides erring mortals to the paths of virtue. 

Affrighted at impiety hke thine. 

Resign their charge to baseness and to ruin." 

" I feel the soft infection 
Flush in. my eheek, and wander in my eein*. 
Teach me the Grecian artt of soft persuasion." 

" Sure this is foije, w/iiflfi heretofore I conoeiised the 
dream of idle maids, and aianton poets." 

" Though no comets or prodigies foretold the ruin of 
Oreece, signs lehich heaven must tig another miracle 
enable us to understand, yet might it be foreshoicn, by 
tokens no less certain, by the vices which alaiays bring 
^U on." 

I 4 
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This last passage is worked up in the tragedy itself 
as, follows : — 

Leontids. 

" That power that kindly spreads' 

The douds, a signal of impending showers. 
To warn the wand'ring linnet to the shade. 
Beheld, without concern, expiripg Greece, 
And not one prodi}^ foretold one fate. 

" A thousand horrid prodigies foretold it ; 
A feeble government, eluded laws, 
A factious populace, luxuriows nobles. 
And all the maladies of sinking states. 
When public viUany, too strong for justice. 
Shows his bold front, the harbinger of ruin, 
Can brave Leontius call for airy wonders. 
Which cheats interpret, and which fools regard ? 
When some neglected fabric nods beneath 
The weight of years, and totters to the tempest. 
Must heaven despatch the messengers of light. 
Or wake the dead, to warn us of its fall ? " 

Mahohet (to Irene). " / have tried thee, and 
joy to find that thou deiieTvent to he loved hy Mahomet, 
— iBith a mind great as fti# own. Sure, thou art an 
error of nature, and an eaoeplton to the rest of thy eett, 
and art immortal ; for sentiments like tAine (Mrs ntatr 
to tin/i into nothing. I thought all the thoughts of At 
fair had been to select the gracet of the day, ditpote the 
coloure of the faunting {^ficwiug) rolie, tune the voiet 
and roll the eye, ptace the gem, dume the drem, and aid 
new rouia to theftiding cA«eft, bat — eparkling." 

Thus iu the tragedy; — 
".Illustrious maid, new wonders fix me thine; 
Thy soul completes the triumphs of thy face ; 
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I thought, forgive mj fair, the noblest aim. 
The strongest effort of a female soul 
Was bwt CO choose the graces of the day. 
To tune the tongue, to teach the eyes to roll. 
Dispose the coiours of the flowing robe. 
And add new roses to the faded cheek." 



I Bhal! select one other 
the doctrine which it illi 



Irene observes, " thai the Supreme Being will accept 4 
qf virtiw, whatever outward ciTcamHartce* it nay 6e' I 
aeeompanied with, and may be delighted teith wirielie* (^ I 
worship : but is answered, That varietj/ cannot affeeL, J 
that Being, mho, infinite!}/ happy in hit ouin perfectiont,/ 
vtaiUa no exte/^ai gratiflcationa ; nor can infinite truA.3 
be delighted with Jalgehood; that though he may guide ,i 
or pity thoee he leaves in darkness, he abandons 
mho shut tlieir eyes against the beams of day." 

Johnson's residence at Lichiield, on his return to 
it at this time, was only for three mouths ; and e 
he had as yet seen but a small part of the wonders 
of the metropolis, he had little to tell his townsmen. 
He related to me [Sept. 20. 1773,] the following 
minute anecdote of this pericKl : — " In the last age, 
when my mother lived in London, there were two 
sets of people, those who ga.ve the wall, and those 
who took it ; the peaceable and the quarrelsome. 
When I returned to Lichfield, after having been in 
London, my mother asked me, whetlier I was one of 
thoBe who gave the wall, or those who took it. Now 
it is fixed that every man keeps to the right ; or, if ' 
one ia taking the wall, another yields it ; and it i 
never a dispute," 
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V removed to London ■with Mrs. Johnson ; 
bat her daughter, who had lived with them a.t Edial, 

with her relations in the country. His 
lodgings were for some time in Woodstock Street, 
near Hanover Square, and afterwards in Castle Street, 
near Cavendish Square. As there is Bomething plea- 
singly interesting, to many, in tracing so great a man 
through all his different habitations, I shall, before 
this work is concluded, present my readers with sa 
exact list of his lodgings and housea, in order of time, 
which, in placid condescension to my respectfiil 
curiosity, he one evening [Oct. 10. 1779,] dictated 
to me, but without specifying how long he lived at 
each. Ill the progreas of his life I shall have occa- 
sion to mention some of thera as connected with 
particular incidents, or with the writing of particular 
parts of hig works. To some, this minute attention 
may appear trifling ; but when we consider the punc- 
tilious exactness with which the different houses in 
which Milton resided have been traced by the writers 
of his life, a similar enthusiasm may be pardoned in 
the biographer of Johnson. 

His tragedy being by this time, as he thoHght, 
completely finished and fit for the stage, he was very 
desirous that it should be brought forward. Mr. 
Peter Garrick told me, that Johnson and he went 
together to Ihe Fountain tavern, and read it over, 
and that he afterwards Eolicited Mr. Fleetwood, the 
patentee of Drury Lane theatre, to have it acted at 
his house ; but Mr. Fleetwood would not accept itt 
probably because it was not patronised by some man 
ofhighrank; and it was not acted till 1719,-1' 
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his friend David Garrick whs manager uf that 
tlieatre. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, begun and car- 
ried on by Mr. Edward Cave, under the name of 
Sylvan us Urban, had attracted the notice and 
esteem of Johnson, in an eminent degree, before 
be came to London as an adventurer in literature. 
He told me, that when he first saw St. John's 
Gate, the place where tliat deservedly popular mis- 
cellany was originally printed, he " beheld it with 
reverence." (') I suppose, indeed, that every young 
autlior has had the same kind of feeling for the 
magazine or periodical publication which has first 
entertained him, and in which he has first had an 
opportunity to see himself in print, without the 
risk of exposing his name. I myself recollect such 
impreesions from the Scots Magazine, which waa 
begun at Edinburgh in the year 1739, and has 
been ever conducted with judgment, accuracy, and 
propriety, (s) I yet cannot help thinking of it with 



public, and lis contcnta were, u 

to impraVB il, entitled [o any thing rather than revereiuvi but it 

the recollections tnnnei^ted with the ancient gnle itself, the last 
relic of the once ostensive and magnificent priory of thp 
heroic knights of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
presKd at the disiiolution, and destroyed by succesuve di 
dotiont. Its last prior, Sir William Weston, though comwn 
with Ihc annual pension (enormous in thoie days) of 3000^, 
died of a broken heart, on Asceiision-day, 1540, the yery ' 
the house was suppressed. — CitOEza. 

(2) [The Scott M^aiine, particularly 

years 1745-6, Sic. for itt details of the expedition of Princ* 
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affectionate regard. Johnson has digmiied the 
Gentleman's Magazine by the importance with which 
its the lite of Cave ; but he has giveo it still 
greater lustre by the various admirable essays which 
' s wrote for it 

Though Johnson was often solicited by his friends 
to make a complete list of his n-ritingB, and talked 
of doing it, I believe with a serious intention that 
they should all be collected on his own account, he 
put it off from year to year, and at last died without 
having done it perfectly. I have one in his own 
handwriting, which contains a certun number ; I 
indeed doubt if he could have remembered every 
one of them, aa they were so numerous, so various, 
and scattered in such a multiplicity of unconnected 
publications ; nay, several of them published under 
the names of other persons, to whom he liberally 
contributed from the abundance of his mind. We 
must, therefore, be content to discover them, partly 
from occasional information given by him to his 
friends, and partly from internal evidence,(') 

His first performance in the Gentlemwi'B Maga- 
zine, which for many years was his principal source 



Charles Edward Stcuart, snd in subsequent limes enlivened 
with the original (assays of many eminent persons, has beeo tot 
•oroe years past discontinued . 1835.] 

(1 ) While, in the course of mj narrative, I enumerate hit 
writings, I shall take care that mj readers shall not be left to 
waver in doubt, between certaintj and coi^ecture, with reKUd 
to their ■utbeulieity ; and, for that |iurpaae, shall marli wiifi an 
iufirmi(*) those wliich he acknowledged to his frlenda, wid 
with a dags^ (+) those which are ascertained to be hia bj- inter- 
nal evidence. When any otbsi pieces are ascribed I« Umit I 
shall give my reasons. 
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of employment and support, was a copy of Latin 
verses, in March, 1738, addressed to the editor in so 
happy a style of compliment, that Cave must have 
been destitute both of taste and sensibility, had he 
not felt himself highly gratified. 


^ 


Ad Urbamuh. ■ 


w 


Urbane, nullis fesne laboribua. 

Urbane, nnllis victe calumtiiis, 

Cui fronte sertum in eradil4 

Perpetuo viret et virebit; 




Quid raoliatur gens imitantiunij 

Quid et minelur, aolicitug ptriim, 

Vacare solis perge Musis, 




Lingua; procaeis plumbea spicula, 

Fidens, guperbo fratige silentio ; 

Victrix per obstantos calervos 




Intende nervoa, fortis^ inanibua ^^^| 

Risurus olim nisibus amuli ; * ^^^| 

Intende jam nervos, habebis ^^^| 

Participes opern CamiEnas. ^^^| 




Non ulla Musis pagina gratior, ^^^| 

Quam qus eeveris ludicra jungere ^^^| 

Navit, fatigatamque Dugis ^^^| 

UtiliboB recreare mentem. .^^H 




Texente nymphia serta Lycoride, ^^^| 
Rosa; ruborem sic viola adjuvat ^^^^ 
ImmiBta, sic Iria refulget ' 
iEthereia variaia fueis. (') S. J. 


i^peved in Ibe Magoiiiii.' for the inanth of May foUowJng : — ^^M 







It appears that he was now enlisted by Mr. Cave 
as a regular coadjutor in his magazine, by which he 
probably obtained a tolerable livelihood. At what 
time, or by what means, he bad acquired a compe- 
tent knowledge both of French and Italian, I do 
not know ; but he was so well skilled in them, as to 
be sufficiently qaalified for a translator. That part 
of his labour which consisted in emendation and im- 
provement of the productions of other contributors, 
like that employed in levelling ground, can be per- 
ceived only by those who had an opportunity of com- 
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In liLent dignilf despite : 
Supeiiar p^cr oppiHlnE (letj 

Thj vifloraut dilkgencc ihaU rUa 
Exert thr •IrenKth, »ch tiSdiIsiIiii, 
AtIh, tai HK IhT Cuk to JDln, 

Ho" grtlFHil to Mch DiuM Ihe ptge, 
Where itnve with, •pviglitl]' thcoHi w 
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paring the original with the altered copy. What 
certaiDly know to have been done by him 
way was the debates in both houses of Parliament, 
under the name of " The Senate oi' Lilliput," some- 
times with feigned denominations of the several 
speakers, BOmetimes with denominations formed of 
the letters of their real names, in the manner of wliat 
is called anagram, so that they might easily be de- 
ciphered. Parliament then kept the press in a kind 
of mysterious awe, which made it necessary to have 
recourse to such devices. In our time it has acquired 
an unrestrained freedom, so that the people in all 
parts of the kingdom have a fair, open, and exact 
report of the actual proceedings of their represent- 
atives and legislators, which in our constitution is 
highly to be valued ; though, unquestionably, there 
has of late been too much reason to complain of the 
petulance with which obscure scribblers have pre- 
sumed to treat men of the most respectable character 
and situation. 

This important article of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine was, for several years, executed by Mr. William 
Guthrie, a man who deserves to be respectably re- 
corded in the literary annals of this country. He 
was descended of an ancient family in Scotland ; but 
having a small patrimony, and being an adherent of 
the unfortunate house of Stuart, he could not accept 
of any office in the state ; he therefore came to Lon- 
don, and employed his talents and learning as an 
" author by profession." His writings in history, 
criticism, and politics, had considerable merit (') 

(1) How much poetry hi 
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He was the first Engliah historian who had recoune 
to that authentic source of information, the Farlia- 
mentary Journals ; and such was the power of his 
political pen, that, at an early period, government 
thought it worth their while to keep it quiet by 
a pension ('), which he enjoyed till his death, 
Johnson esteemed him enough to wish that his life 
should be written. The debates in Parliament, which 
were brought home and digested by Guthrie, whose 
memory, though surpassed by others who have since 
followed him in the same department, was yet very 
quick and tenacious, were sent by Cave to Johnson 
for his revision ; and, after some time, when Guthrie 
had attained to greater variety of employment, and 
the speeches were more and more enriched by the 
accession of Johnson's genius, it was resolved that 
he should do the whole himself, from the scanty 
notes furnished by persons employed to attend in 
both houses of Parliament. Sometimes, however, is 
he himself told me, he had nothing more communi- 
cated to him than the n ames of the several speakers, 
and the part which they had taken in the debate. 



■' The f^aele and Robin Redbreast," in the collection of pocim 
entitled, "The Union," though it i* there sBid to be wriiiEn bj 
Alexander Scott, before the year ISOO. 

(1) [See, in D'lsraeh-s" Calamities of Anthois," vol. i.p.i, 
& letter from Guthrie totheminisler, dated Junes. 176a, EtalilUb 
that a pension ofaOW.nyearliad been "reguIotlyandquarterS^ 
paid him, eier since the year IT45-6; and ofltring to serve bii 
Mnjettj, under the minister's " future patronage and protectioD, 
with greater leal. if possible, than ever." Guthrie waa bom at 
Brerbin, in 1708, and died in 1T70.] 
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Jokrtton pnhiuhea " London., a Poem." — Letters to 

Cave relating thereto.— ~ Endfavours, without Saeeats, 
to obtain the Degree of Master of Arto. — Jteoam- 

I wended by Pope to Earl Gomer, — The EarCs Letter 
0n Aw Behalf. — Begins a Tmmlation of Father 
JPaul Sarpts Hittory. — Publishes " A Complete 
ifmdicatien of ttie Lieensers of the Stage" — and 
P Marmor Norfalaense." — Pope's Note to Riehard- 
jjwn cottceming him. — Characteristic Anecdotes. — 
Writes the Delates in Parliament, under the Dis. 
guite of " the Senate of Lilliput." ■ 

Thus was Johnson employed during some of the 
best years of his life, as a mere literary labourer " for 
gain, not glory,"' solely to obtain an honest support. 
He, however, indulged himself in occasional little 
sallies, which the French &a happily express by the 
terra jeaT ^esprit, and which will be noticed in their 
order, in the progress of this work. 

But what first displayed his transcendent powers, 
and "gave the world assurance of the man," was 
his " London, a Poem, in Imitation of the Third 
Satire of Juvenal ;" which came out in May this year, 
and burst forth with a splendour, tlie rays of which 
will for ever encircle his nam.e. Boileau had imitated 
the same satire with great success, applying it to 
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^^B Paris ; but an attentive comparison will satisfy ever^' 
^^H reader, that lie is much excelled by the English 
^^M Juvenal. (') Oldham had alao imitated it, and 
^^^ applied it to London ; all which performances con- 
^^H cur to prove, that great cities, in every age, and in 
^H every country, will furnish similar topics of satire. 
Whether Johnson had previously read Oldham's imi- 
tation (2), I do not know ; but it is not a little re- 
markable, that there ia scarcely any coincidence 
found between the two performances, though upon 
the very same subject. The only instances are, 
in describing London as tjie tink of foreign worth- 
lessness ; — 



" the comrnon shore. 

Where France does all her filth and ordure 






(1) It is huiU; fair to cOTii|]are the pocm^in thishontiluirmy: 
Boileau's waa a mere bailbuige, coinpliiiniiig uf, ur UiiKhing at. 
the personal dangen and inconvenienccB of Paris. Johmon'a 
object was to satirise tlie iBorai deprnity of a greit city. — 

(2) [Joho Oldham, whose Satires against the Jesuits gained 
him Iheappcllalionof" the English Juvenal," was bom in 16SSi 
__j .i-_j :_ 1- i.j [iijrlieth jear. At one period of his 

" -' ■ -- ' a letter (DOW in 

After be had retired from liOndoD, he says, " Thou Icnowot, 
Jacit, (here was never a more unroncemed coticomb than mj- 
self once j but ejnierience and thinking have made me quit that 

men of wit may turn 'em into ridicule) the only meoni 

be h^py, and believe the feast of a good consc' -" 

treat that can make a true epicure I find I 
briskness, acriuess, and gaiety I hod. 
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And, 






' No calling or profeiaion comes amisi, 
A n(xdy monsieur can be what he pleaee." 

Olduah. 




All sciences ^fasting monnimr knows." 

Johnson. 



The particulars which Oldliam has collected, both 
as exhibiting the horrors of London, aud ol' the 
times, contrasted with better days, are different from 
those of Johnson, and in general well chosen, and 
well espreaaed.(i) 

There are in Oldham's imitation, many prosaic 
verses and bad rhymes, and his poem sets out with a 
strange inadvertent blunder ; — 
" Though much concem'd to fence my old dear friend, 

I must, however, hU design commend 

Of fixing in the country." 
It is plain he was not going to leave his friaid; his 
friend was going to leave him. A young lady at oace 
corrected this with good critical sagacity, to 
" Though much concem'd to ioire my old dear iHend," 

There is one passage in the original better trans- 1 
fiised by Oldham than by Johnson : — 

" Nil habet in/elio) paupertai durius tn «e, 
Qu^m ipiod riiticuloa Itomirieg facit." 

(I) 1 own il plcoiH.'d me lo Rnd amoogsl them one trait — 

manneni uf Ihe age in Landan, in the last century, tu Eitueld from i 
the oncer of Engliih ridicule, what ko^ somu time agi - ' ' 
common ■ practice in my native dt} or Edinburgh I 
" IT ohiit I ■•« uld oint fi'inn iIie town iStlEhl, 
Cmiider othw lUniitrn n/ iKr tiy,r*r,- 
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which ie an exr[uisite remark on the galling mean- 
ness and contempt aanesed to poverty. Johnson's 

imitation is, — 

" Of all the griefs that harass the distrestj 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest." 

Oldham's, though less elegant, is more jnst, — 

" Nothing in poverty so iU in borne, ; 

As its exposing men to grinning Bcom,"(i) 

Where or in what manner tills poem was com- 
posed, I am sony that I neglected to ascertain with 
precision from Johnson's own authority. He bat 
marked upon his corrected copy of the first edition 
of it, " Written in 1738 ;" and, as it was published 
in the month of May in that year, it is evident that 
much time was not employed in preparing it for the 
press. The history of its publication I aiu enabled 
to give in a very satisfactory manner; and judging 
from myself, and many of my friends, I trust that it 
will not be uninteresting to my readers. 

We may be certain, though it is not expressly 
named in the following letters to Mr. Cave 
that they all relate to it : — 



TO MR. C.AVE. 



h. 173(1.1 I 



'■ fDslle Strwt, Widncsdaj Morning. [March, ITSS.] 
" Sir, — When I took ihe hherly of writing to 
a few days ago, 1 did not expect a repetition of this si 

(1) [" O Poverty, Ihy Ihomnnd iUB cmnbinal 
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pleasure so soon ; for a pleasure I shall alwajB think it, 
to converse in any manner with an ingenious and 
man: but having the enclosed poem in my hands to 
dispose of for the benefit of die author, (of whose 
abilities I shall say nothing, since I send you hie per- 
formance,) I beheve I could not procure more advan- 
taj^ous terms from any person than from you, who 
have so much distinguished yourself by your generous 
encouragement of poetry ; and whose judgment of that 
art nothing but your commendation of my trifle (') can 
give me any occasion to call in question. I do not 
doubt but you will look over this poem with another eye, 
and reward it in a ditlereiit manner from a mercenary 
bookseller, who counts the hnes he is to purchs 
considers nothing but the bulk, I cannot help taking 
notice, that, besides what the author may hope for OQ 
account of his abilities, he has likewise another claim (9 
your regard, as he lies at present under very disadvan- 
tageous circumstances of fortune. I beg, therefore, 
that you will favour me with a letter to-morrow, that I 
may know what you can afford to allow him, that he 
may either part with it to you, or find out (which I do 
not ex|icct) some other way more to hifi satisfaction, 

" 1 have only to add, that as I am sensible 1 have 
transcribed it very coarsely, which, after having altered 
it, I was obhged to do, I will, if you please to transmit 
the sheets from the press, correct it for you ; and take 
the trouble of altering any stroke of satire which you 
may dishke. 

" By exerting on this occasion your usual generosity, 
you will not only encourage learning, and relieve dis- 
tress, but (though it be in comparison of the other 
motives of very small account) oblige, in a very sensible 
manner. Sir, your very htunble servant, 

" 8aii. Johnson. 

(1) Hii Ode "M Urbanum" was, no doubt, the trifle n-i 
ferred to. — Cb,o):k». 
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Lettei 5. TO MR. CAVE. 

" Monday. No. G. Castle Street. [March, 1738,] 
" 5m, — I am to return yott thanks for the pre- 
Bnt(') you were so kimj as to send by me, and to 
entreat that you will be pleased to inform roe, by the 
penny-post, whether you reeolve to print the poetn. If 
you please to send it me by the post, with a note to 
Dod^ey, 1 will go and read tile lines to him, that we 
may have his consent to put his name in the title-page. 
As to the printing, if it can be set immediately about, I 
will be so much the author's friend, as not to content 
myself with mere solicitations in his favour. I pro- 
pose, if my calculation be near the truth, to engage for 
' e reimbursement of all tliat you shall lose by an im- 
' preseion of five hundred ; provided, as you very gene. 

rously propose, that the profit, if any, be set aaide for 
the author's use, excepdngthe present you made, which, 
if he be a gainer, it is fit he should repay. I beg that 
you wiU let one of your servants write an exact account 
of the exjiense of such an impression, and send it with 
the poem, that I may know what I engage for. I 
am very sensible, from your genenwity on this occasion, 
of your r^ard to learning, even in its unhappiest state ; 
and cannot but think such a temper deserving of the 
gratitude of those who suffer so often from a contrary 

Idisposition. 1 am. Sir, your moat humble servant, 
" Sam. Johnbok." 
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1 MR. 


CAVE. 

[April, i 


173S.] 


" Sia, - 


-I Wf 


died or 


1 youl 


to take the copy 


U> Dod>- 


ley'a: as 


[ remember 
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umber of lines 


which it 
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e had n< 
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t will be no longer than Buf;enio('), witfc. 
the quotatjons, which mmit be subjoined at the bottom 
of the page ; pitt of the beauty of the performance (if 
any beauty be allowed it) ronsisting in adapting Juvi 
nat's Bentimenls to modem facts and persons. It will, 
with those additions, very conveniently make fire sheets. 
And since the expense will be no mote, I shall con- 
tentedly insure it, aa I mentionecl in my last. If it 
be not therefore gone to Dodsley'g, 1 beg it may be 
sent me by the penny-post, that 1 may have it in (he 
evening. I have composed a Greek Epigram to Kliza("), 
and think she ought to be celebrated in as many differ- 
ent languages as Lewis le Grand. Pray send me word 
when you will begin upon the poem, for it is a long 
way to wait. I would leave my Epigram, but have 
not daylight to transcribe it, I am. Sir, yours, &c. 

"Sau. Jobnbo.v, 

Lima 7. TO MR. CAVE. 

[April, 1738.] 

'* Sia, — I am extremely obhged by your kind 
letter, and will not fail to attend you to-morrow with 
Irene, who looks upon you as one of her best frienii* 

" I was to-day with Mr. Dodsley, who declares very 
warmly in favour of the paper you sent him, which he 
desires to have a share in, it being, as he says, a cre- 
dilahie thing to be concerned in. I knew not what 
answer to make till I had consulted you, nor what to 
demand on the author's part; but am very willing that, 
if you please, he should have a part in it, aa he will 

(1) A poem, published in 173Ti of which see an account, prut, 
nndCT April sa 1773. 

(2) The learned Mrs. Elieabeth Carter. This lady, of whom 
(Vemient meniion will he found in (he>« Memoirs, wsa daughter 
of Nicholui Csrter, D.D. She kbs bam in 1717, nod dfed, in 
Cli^H Street, February 19. IH06, In her eighty.ninth year.— 
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nndouLtedly be more diligent to disperse and promote 
If you can send me word to-morrow what I sliall 
to him, 1 will settle matters, and bring the poem 
with me for the press, wliich, as the town empties, we 
)t be too quick with. 1 am. Sir, yours, &c. 

} Tis who have long known the manly force, 
bold spirit, and masterly versification of this poem, 

9 a. matter of curiosity to observe the diffidence 
with which its author brought it forward into pub- 
lic notice, wliile he is so cautious as not to avow it 
to be his own production ; and with what humility 
he offers to allow the printer to " alter any stroke of 
satire which he might dislike." That any such 
alteration was made, we do not know. If we did, 
we could not but feel an indignant regret ; but how 
painful is it to see tliat a writer of such vigcHotis 
powers of mind was actually in such distress, that 
the small profit which so short a poem, however 
excellent, could yield, was courted as a "relief I" 

It has been generally said, I know not with what 
truth, that Johnson offered his " London" to seversl 
booksellers, none of wliom would purchase it. To 
this circumstance Mr. Derrick (') alludes in tbe fol- 
lowing lines of his " Fortune, a Rhapsody:" — 

(1) [Snmuel Derrick, a native of Irelsnd, was bom in 17M. 
He was apprenticed to a linen-draper, hut abandoned llwt rail- 
ing, tliaC, l^or the stage, where he soon failed, and then for the 
trade of literature. Besides ■' Fortune, a Rhapsody " (1T53> 
he publlshvd a translation -of the Third Satire of Juvenil, ■ 
Vicwof ihcStn^, an edition of Dryden's Poeinii, and " tiMten 
written from Liverpool, Chester," &c. It will be wen tkal 
' Johnmn had "a great kindness" for him, and that he wai 
• Boswell'a "flrn tutor in Ihe ways of London." In 1761, 
Derrick auccecded Beau Nash as master of the ceremoolm at 
^ Bath, wheni ha died iu iTes. ] 




" Will no kind patron Johnaon own 
Shall Johnson friendless range die 
And every publisher reliiEe 
The offspring of his happy muse? 

But we lia,ve seen that the worthy, modest, and in- 
genious Mr. Robert Dodslej(i) had taste enough to 
perceive its uncommon merit, and thought it cre- 
ditable to have a. share in it. The fact is, that, at a 
future conference, he bai^ained for the whole pro- 
perty of it, for which he gave Johnson ten guineas, 
who told me, " I might perhaps have accepted of 
less ; but that Paul Wliitehead had a little before got 
ten guineas for a poera, and I would not take less 
than Paul Whitehead." 

I may here observe, that Johnson appeared to me 
to unden-alue Paul Whitehead upon every occasion 
when he was mentioned, and, in my opinion, did 
not do him justice; but when it is considered that 
Paul Whitehead was a mcmberof a riotous and pro- 
fane clubp), we may account for Johnson's having a 
prejudice against him. Paul Whitehead was, indeed, 
uDfortunate in being not only slighted by Johnson, 

(ll [HobcrtDodsleywasboniinnOS, He had been serrant 
to Mia> I.awthcr, and in 1733 published, by Eubscription, a vo- 
lume ufpiwmii, emillnl "TbeMuse in LiTerr." He ikflerwiirds 
wrote " The Toyshop." •< The King and Miller of Mansfield," 
"Cleonc, a Tragedy," "The Economy of Human Life," and 
■' - " ' '"B ho projected, in concert with Mr, Burki^, 

undin ITfigbewasBucceededinhiiibiiilneSE 
. R. DudBley died in 1T64.] 



(a) [Paul Whitehead helonmd to that ioTial 

choice spirits, cailed the Bcaf Steak Club, held in Covent Gar. 
den theatre, and consiiting of an heleroiteneuuti miiture of 
peers, poeti, nod plavem. He died in 11T4, be<iueaThing his 
heart to hia patron, Lord le Despen^er, who deposited it in ft 
'n his garden, at High Wycombe- — ANUEa'iON.I 



^~»I.rj 



[ 
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but violently attacked by Churchill, who utters tfie 
following imprecation : — 

I (can worse disgrace on manhood fall ?) 
]m a Whitehea*!, ami baptized a Paul ! " 

yet I shall never be persuaded to thick meanl; of 
the author of so brilliant and pointed a satire aa 
"Maimers."(i) 

Johnaon's "London" was published in May, 
1738(2) ; and it is remarkable, that it came out on 

(1 ) [" Paul Whitehead, n suibU poet, was summoned before 
the LordE for a poem called ' Manners,' together with Dodslej, 
hb publisher. Whitehead, who hung loose upon sociel^, skulked 
flnd escaped ; hut Dodsley'a shop aod family made ha appear* 
■nee necessary. He was, himever, eooii dismissed; and the 
whole process was pnriiably intended rather to intimidale Fi^ 
thati to punish Whitehead." — Johksdw, Life of Pope.} 

(2) Sir John Hawkins, p. 86., tells us, " The event (Sa- 
vage's retirement) is antedaied in the poem of ' London;' but 
in every partieuhir, ewept the diflfereoce of a year, what ia then 
Baid of the departure of Thales must be understood of SaT«^ 
and looked upon as Ime history.'' This conjecture is, I believe, 
entirely groundless. 1 have been osjured that Johnson said he 
was not so much as acquainted with Savage when he wrote lus 
'^ London." If the departure mentioned in it was the departure 
of Savage, the event was not antedated hutjbrsseen ; for " Lon- 
don" was publi^ed in May, 1T3S, and Savage did not set out 
for Wales till July, 1T39. However welt Johnson could defend 
the credibility of second M^Al, be did not pretend that he himself 
was possessed of that faculty. — Boswell. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Boswell's proofs, and Dr. Johnson'i 
own assertion, the identity of Savage and Thales has been re- 
peated by all the biofraphers, and has obtained general vogue. 
It may, therefore, be worth while to add, that Johnson's re- 
sidence at Greenwich (which, as it wai the scene of his_/bnngil 
parting from Thales, is currently taken to have been that of hh 
real separation from Savage,) occurred two years before the 
latter event ; and at that time it does not appear that J<diiaon 
was so much as acquainted with Savage, or even with Cave, at 



Life of Savage, that the _ ._, 

for Wales, not by embarking at Greenwich, but by the 



again, Johnson dlatlnctlj 
elalterr '- ■-'- ' " - 



PUBLISHED. ISOt 

the same morning with Pope's satire, entitled "1738:" 
so that England iiad at once its Juvenal and Horace 
as poetical monitors. The Rev. Dr. Douglas ('), 
now Bishop of Salisbury, to whom I am indebted for 
somt obliging communications, was then a. student 
at Oxford, and remembers well the etfect which 
" London" produced. Every body was delighted 
with it; and there being no name to it, the first buzz 
of the literary circles was, " Here is an unknown 
poet, greater even than Pope." And it is recorded 
in the Gentleman's Magazine of that year, p. 269., 



stage conch ; and, finally and decisivElj, Johnson, if Thales had 



of the cliarBciera of ThslcH and Savage ; but it seenm equally 
certoin that the coincidence was tbrtuitoua. Mr. Murphy en- 
dEavours to reconcile the difficulties hy supposing that Savage's 



le facts — that " London" m 
: and that one of tl 
Savage's sorest point. - 



Cboki 



(1) Douglas wai a Scatchman bv hirth, but educated at St. 
Mary Hall and Balliol College, Oiford, (M.A. 1T43, D.D. 
IT.W,) and owed hin (im promolians to Lord Bath (to whose son 
he hod been tutor), and hja literary reputation Co his detection of 
Lauder. He wrote several political pamphlefa, and prepared 
Captaiu Cook's third journal for publication. But his most 
valuable work is " The Criterion,- a refutation of the objections 
of Hume and others to the miracles recorded in the New Tes- 
tament. He was made Bishop of Carlisle in ITSS, and trans- 
lated to SaliriHiiy in 1791. in vrfaich see he died in IWT,— 

E I 



I 

I 
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that it " got to the second edition in the course 
of a week." 

One of the warmest patrons of this poem on its 
first appearance was General Oglethorpe, whoie 
" strong benevolence of soul" was unabated duriog 
the course of a very long life ; though it is painful 
to think, that he had but too much reason to 
become cold and callous, and discontented with the 
world, from the neglect which he experienced of his 
public and private worth, by those in whose power 
it was to gratily so gallant a veteran with marks of 
distinction. (') This estraordinar^ person was as 
remarkable for his learning and taste, as for hie other 
eminent qualities ; and no man was more prompt, 
active, and generous, in encouraging merit. I h&ve 
heard Johnson gratefully acknowledge, in hia pre- 
sence, the kind and effectual support which he gave 
to hia " London," though unacquainted with its 
author. 

Pope, who then filled the poetical throne without 
a rival, it may reasonably be presumed, must have 

(1) [Jaines Ednord Ogletliorpe, bom in 1698. was ailTnitMd 
of C. C. C. 0«ford in ITMj but he wion after etilercd Ibe 
■imy, and served under Prince Eujiene agsinsl itie Turks. 
His activity in eetUmg (he colony of Georgia obUined fbr blm 
the unmonalil; of Pope's cclcbratHl iHinegyrict — 
" Ode, driven bj ■Imnit bmf valEnoe of 1D1.1. 
Slulifly.llkf OslellioTpii, from polo to poiE," 
In i7iS he w»s promoted to the rank of Major- General, wd 
had a command during the Scotch rcbellioo, in Ibo counw of 



'as rather unfortunate. He became, ) 

Lieutenant- General in 1T4T, and a General in 1T6S. He M 

In five or six parliaments, and was there considered aa s high 

Tory, if not a Jacobite; lo which, probably, as Mr. Cioker 

il^enured, he may have owed some monificatioiis vH 
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been particularly struck by tlie sudden appearance of 
such a poet ; and to his credit let it be remembered, 
that his feelinga and conduct on the occasion were 
candid and liberal. HerequeatedMr. Richardson('), 
sou of the painter, to endeavour to find out who this 
new author was. Mr. Richardsan, after some en- 
quiry, having informed him that he had discovered 
only that his name was Johnson, and that he was 
some obscure man, Pope aaid, " He will soon be 
deferre-iy) We shaJi presently see, from a note 
written by Pope, that he was himself afterwards 
more successful in his enquiries than his frieod. 

That in this justly-celebrated poem may be found 
a few rhymes which the critical precision of English 
prosody at this day would disallow cannot be denied; 
but with this small imperfection, which in the gene- 
ral blaze of its excellence is not perceived, till the 
mind has subsided into cool attention, it is, undoubt- 
edly, one of the noblest productions in our language, 
both for sentiment and expression. The nation was 
then in that ferment against the court and the 
ministry, which some yea.rs after ended in the 
downfall of Sir Robert Walpole ; and it has been 

(1) There were three Rithardsons known at this period in 
the lilcrary world -, 1st, Jonaihaii the elder, usually railed the 
Fainter, though he was an author as well as a painter ; he died 
in 1T4S, aged SO : Zd, Jonathan the younger, who in the person 
inentitin«l in the text, who alMi painted, though not as a pro- 
fewion, and who pubJiahed several work*] he died in 1771, 
aged ^T. ad, Samuel, the author of the celebrated novels. He 
was by trade a primer, and had the ^ood sense to continue, 
during the height of hia fatne, bis attention to his business. He 
died In ITfil, aged TS. — Ckokbi. 

(2} Sir Joshua Reynolds, IVom the information of the 
-junger Riehardson. 
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said, that Tories are Whigs when out of place, and 
Whigs Tories when in place; so, as a Whig ad- 
ministration ruled with what force it could, a Tory 
opposition had alt the animation and all the elo- 
quence of resistance to power, aided by the common 
topics of patriotism, liberty, and independence ! 
Accordingly, we find in Johnson's "London" the 
most spirited invectives against tyranny and oppres- 
sion, the wannest predilection for Jiis own country, 
and the purest love of virtue; interspersed with 
traits of his own particular character and situation, 
not omitting his prejudices as a " true-born En^ish- 
nian(')," not only against foreign countries, but 
against Ireland and Scotland. On some of these 
topics I shall quote a few passages : — 

" The cheated nation's happy fav'rites see ; 
Mark whom the great caress, who frown on me." 

" Has heaven reserved, in pity to the poor. 
No pathless waste, or undiacover'd shore ? 
No secret ialand in the boandless main ? 
No peaceful desert yet unclaim'd by Spain ? 
Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore. 
And bear Oppression's insolence no more." 

" How, when competitors like these contend, 
Can iturli/ Virtue, hojie to find a friend P " 



(1) I( is however, remarkahlc, that hausca the epilhpt,whidi 
uDdoiibtudly, since the union between England and Scotland, 

uughi to denominate tlic natiiea of both parts of our islaud i 

" Wju early laught a Br^<on*t lights to phi&" 



POEM. 1431 

We may easily conceive with wliat feeling a great 
mind like his, cramped and galled by narrow circum- 
stances, uttered this last Hue, which Le marked by 
capitals. The whole of the poem is eminently ex- 
cellent, and there are in it such proofs of a know- 
ledge of the world, and of a mature acquaintance 
with life, as cannot be contemplated without wonder, 
when we consider that he was then only in hia 
twenty-ninth year, and had yet been so little in tlie 
" busy haunts of men." (') 

Yet while we admire the poetical excellence of 
thispoem, candour obliges us to allow, that the flame 
of patriotism and zeal for popular resistance with 
which it is fraught had no just cause. There was, 
in truth, no " oppression;" the "nation'' was not 
" cheated." Sir Robert Walpole was a wise and a 
benevolent minister, who thought that the happiness 
and prosperity of a connnercial country like ours 
would be best promoted by peace, which he accord- 
ingly maintained with credit, during a very long 
period. Johnson himself afterwards [Oct. 21. 1773] 
honestly acknowledged tlie merit of Walpole, whom 
he called " a fixed star ;" while he characterised his 



(1) What foUowa wiU show that BoBwell himself was of 
opinion that ^' London " »-as dictated rather by youlhFuI fetling, 
inflamed by the political fi-eniy of the tunes, than by any 
■■ knowlnlge of the world," ur nay "mature acquaintance with 
life." Nor is it the leut remnrkafile of (be incoDsislenciei be- 
tween Johnson's early pretepw and subsequent practice, that 
he who was, in all his latter age, the most constant and enthu- 
hiofltic admirer of London, should have begun life with this 
TigonniB and bitter invective sgsinst it. The truth is, he hbb 
now writing for bread, cared comparatively little about the real 
— -■■ ir defecw of the minister or the metropolia, and only 
how best to make his poem sell. — Ckdkib. 
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opponent, Pitt, as "a meteor." But Johnson's 
juvenile poem was naturally impregnated with tlie 
fire of opposition, and upon every account was 
universally admired. 

Though thus elevate*] into fame, and conscious 
of uncommon powers, he had not that bustling con- 
fidence, or, I may rather say, that animated ambi- 
tion, which one might have supposed would have 
urged him to endeavour at rising in life. But such 
was his inflexible dignity of character, that he couU 
not stoop to court the great ; without which, hardly 
any man has made his way to a high station. (') He 
could not expect to produce many such works as his 
" London," and he felt the hardships of writing for 
bread ; he was therefore willing to resume the office 
of a schoolmaster, so as to have a sure, though mo- 
derate, income for his life; and an offer being made 
to him of the mastership of a school (-), provided 
he could obtain the degree of Master of Arts, Dr. 
Adams was applied to, by a common friend, to know 

(I) This seciTiB to be an erroneous and TniAchievous asfiertioa. 
If Mr. Boswi^ll, by stooping to ctmrl the gretii, i 



d unworthy Fompbon-ces, thea it may be flaTely asseitcd 

' — ' ' ' " " B they may hBTC bad] 

o hieh station). Look 



that such arts (wtiatever smsll BucceEses they i 



It. Bomvell's own 
d Cbatbam, Lord Maosfield, Mr. Burke, Mr. Hft- 



milton, Lord Laughboroucb, Lord Thurlow, Lord Stowell, 
and BO many dignitaries of the law and Ihe rhurch, in wbON 
society Dr. Johnnon passed bis later days — with what can Unr 
be charged which would have disgraced Johnson? Boswcll, 
it may be su«iected, wrote this under some bttle personal dii^ 



society Dr. Johnson passed bis later days — with what can Unr 

._ , ^ _._...^ u_.__ ^ . ,_^ , " Bwell, 

-- under some bttle person 

uipointment in bis own coiutshi 

than once bints at. Johnson's 'opiniuns on this point will be 

found under Feb. 1766, and Sept. 1TTT- — Crixes. 

(3) [At Appleby, in Leiceatershirc. See Gent. ^lag. Max, 
1793.] 



JETJ.T.S9. LETTER FROM EARL GOWEB, Iti! I 

whether that could be granted him aa a favour from 
the Univeraity of Osfortl. But though he had made 
such a figure in the literary world, it was then 
thought too great a favour to be asked. 

Pope, without any knovt^lcdge of him but froni 
his " London," recommended him to EarlGower(i), 
who endeavoured to procur-e for him a degree frotti 
Dublin, by the following letter to a. friend of Dean 
Swift: — 

118. FROM EARL GOWER. 

" Trentham, Aug. 1. 1739. 

Bj — Mr. Samuel Johnson (autlrar of Lou. 
DON, a satire, and some other poetical pieces,) is a 
native of this county, and Tnuch respected by some 
worthy gentlemen in his neighbourhood, who are trualees 
of a charity-school now vacant ; the certain salary is 
sixty pounds a year, of which they are desirous to make 
him master ; but, unfortunately, he is not capable of 
receiving their bounty, which would make him liappy 
for life, by not being a masier of arts ; which, by the 
statutes of this school, the master of it must be. 

" Now these gentlemen do me the honour to think 
that 1 have interest enough in you, to prevail upon 
you lo write to Dean Swift, to persuade the University 
of Dubhn to send a diploma to me, constituting this 
poor man master of arts in their Univeraity. They 
highly extol the man's learning and probity; and wiU 
not be persuaded, that the University will make any 
difficulty of conferring such & favour upon a stranger, 
if he is recommended by the Dean. They say, he is 

(i) [In 174a, John, second L^ird Gover, was namina(«d 



I 



idiad j] 



I 
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It afraid of the etricteat examination, though he is of 
BO long a journey ; and will venture it, if the Dean 
tjhinks it necessary ; choosing rather to die upon the 
load; than be starved to death in traiitlnting fur book- 
tellers ; which has been his only HubBiatence for spme 

' T fear there is more difBcuIty in this afftiir than 
those good-natured gentlemen apprehend ; especially as 
their election canuot be delayed longer than the 1 1 th of 

;t month. If you see this matter in the same light 
cnat it appears to me, 1 hope you will burn this, and 
pardon me for giving you so much trouble about sn 
impracticable thing ; but, if you think there is a pro. 
bability of obtaining the favour aaked, I am sure your 
humanity, and propensity to relieve merit in distress, 
will incline you to serve the poor man, without my 
adding any more to tlie trouble I have already given 
you, than assuring you that 1 am, with great trull^ 
Sir,, your faithful servant, Gower." 

It was, perhaps, no smalt disappointment to John- 
son that this respectable application had not the 
desired effect ; yet how much reason has there been, 
both for himself and his country, to rejoice that ft 
did not succeed, as he might probably have wasted 
in obscurity those houra in which he afterwards pto- 
dnced his incomparable works. 
' About this time he made one other effort to eman- 
cipate himself from the drudgery of authorship. He 
applied to Dr. Adams, to conaolt Dr. Smalbroke (i) 

' (1) Richard Smalbroke, LL.D., second son of Bisho|iSm.l- 
broke, Hucceiided his brother Thoma-s OS cKauccJ^or of ihu 
diocese of ilchfltld in 17TS, and died the leniur meinbEr oflhc 
CeU^ie nf Advecalet. The long conoecdon uf Iliu Sinalbruka 
famUy<vith Lichlield, prohahlv uoiDCed him out to JuhoKoh^M 
. .i.]g g^ tvillicg to Didriat! him. — Cbociu. ""^^^H 



^TAT. 29. TRANSLATION OF FATHEH PAUL. I4t' 

of the Commons, whether a pereon might be pHx] 
mitteil to practise as an advocate there, without 
doctor's degree in civil law. " I am," said he, " 
total stranger to these studies ; but whatever is a 
profession, and maintains numbers, must be within, 
the reach of common abilities, and some degree of 
iuduBtry." Dr. Adams was much pleased with John- 
son's design to employ his talents in that manner, 
beiug confident he would have attained to great 
eminence. And, indeed, I cannot conceive a man 
better qualified to make a distinguished figure as a 
lawyer ; for he would have brought to his profession 
a rieh store of various knowledge, an uncommon 
acutenesa, and a command of language, in which few 
could have equalled, and none have surpassed him. 
He who could display eloquence and wit in defence 
of the decision of the House of Commons upon Mr. 
Wilkes's election for Middlesex, and of the uncon- 
stitutional taxation of our fellow-subjects in America, 
must have been a powerful advocate in any cause. 
But here, abo, the want of a degree was an insur- 
mountable bar. 

He was, therefore, under the necessity of perscT 
vering in that course, into which he had been forced ; 
and we find that his proposal from Greenwich to 
Mx. Cave, for a translation of Father Paul Sarpi's 
History, was accepted. (') 



t. ai. 1738, there appewcd 



I 
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Some sheets of this translation were printed off. 
but the desigu was dropt ; for it happened oddlj 
enough, that another person of the name of Samud 
Johnson, hbruriun of St. Martin's in the Fields, anil 
oural.e of that parish, engaged in the siune under- 
taking, and was patronised by the clergy, particularly 
by Dr. Pearce, afterwards Bishop of Uochester. Se- 
veral light skinnishea passed between the rival trass- 
tators, in the newspapers of the day ; and the 
oonsequence was that they destroyed each otber, 
for neither of them went on with the work. It it 
much to be regretted, that the able peribnnance (') 
of that celebrated genius Fra Paolo, lost the advantage 
of being incorporated into Uritish literature by the 
masterly hand of Johnson. 

I have in my possession, by the favour of Mr. Jaim. 
Nichols, a paper in Johnson's handwriting] entitled 






Snow in the nreu, md will tie diligontly ntawculBd. Subtcripiiani w 
ken in tiT Mr. Dodilej In PHI Mill. Mr. Rlvlnglon la St FiuIH CIMd 
'Eirdi.b)' E, CavsatSt. JohD's Oibj.wid theTniulitor,!' " ~- ~ - 
Gtieel, b}r Cavendiih Square," 



or Uie T 

eomincnded bj Ur. Burnet Bi ^ 

fal nriting — and celebrated by Mr. Wotton as equiiolent (ooiq 
production of imtiqufly ; in which the reader finds liberty wllb- 
oul liccQliousucsa, piety without hypocrisy, freedom of speech 
without neglect of decency, Bcrentr wiUiouC rigotu, an^ tf 



t^Uunve lenmmg without ostentiUuiii.' ] 



M 






"Account between Mr. Edward Cave and Sarai 
Johnson, in relation to a version of Father Paul, I 
begun August the 2d, 1738 " by whieh it appears, 
that fromthat day to the2l9tol' April, 1739, John- 
eon received for this work i9L 7*. in sums of one, 
two, three, and sometimes four guineas at a time, 
most frequently two. And it Is carioua to observe 
the minute and scrupulous accuracy with whieh 
Johnson had pasted upon it a slip of paper, which he 
has entitled " Small account," and which contaii 
one article, " Sept. 9th, Mr. Cave laid down 
There is subjoined to this account, a list i 
subacriljers to the work, partly in Johnson' 
writing, partly in that of another person ; and thi 
follows a leaf or two on which are written a uumi 
of characters which have the appearance of a shoi 
hand, which, perhaps, Johnson was then trying 

I.nT»9. TO MR, CAVE. 

" Wednesday. [Aug. or Sept. 1738.] 
" Sib, — I did not care to detain your servant 
while I wrote an answer to your letter, in which you 
eeem to insinuate tliat J had promised more than 1 am 
ready to perform. If 1 have raised your expectations 
by any thing that may have escaped mj memory, I am 
sorry ; and if you remind me of it, shall thank you 
for the favour. If I made fewer alterations than usual 
in the Debates, it was only because there appeared, and 
still ap]«ars to be, leca need of alteration. The verses 
to Lady Firebrace (') may be had when you please, for 

(1) They »ppeared in ihe Gentleman's Mnj^flriiitf for Sept. 
^^J^ with ihu title : — " VeTiet to Lodjr Firebracc, at Bury ^^^ 




riso 



^^H you Imow that such a, sutgect nrather deserves much 
^^H thought nor requires it. 

^^H " The Chinese Stories (') may be had folded down 
^^H when you please to send, in which 1 do not recollect 
^^^B that you desired any alteratioiia to be made. 
^^H " An answer to another query 1 am very willing 
^^B to write, and had consulted with you about it last 
' tught, if there had been time ; for 1 think it the 

most proper way of inviting such a correspotidence as 
may be an advantage to the paper, not a load upon it. 

" As to the Prize Verses, a backwardness to deter. 
mine their degrees of merit is not peculiar to me. 
You may, if you please, still ha^e what 1 can say ; but 
I shall engage with little spirit in an affair, which 1 

I^all hardly end lo my own satisfaction, and crrtarnlg 
Dot to the satisfaction of the parties concerned. (2) 
" As to Father Paul, 1 have not yet been just to my 
proposal, but have met with impedimenle, which, I 
hope, are now at an end ; and if you find ihe progress 
hereafter not such as you have a right to expect, you 
can easily stimulate a negligent translator. 
" If any or sU of these have contributed to your 
discontent, I will endeavour to remove it; and deiiw 
Assizes." It sei'ina quile uninlelliglble how Ihnc tii &ill; lino 
Kbould be the [iriKluclinn of JohnMin, >nd made la Ihe order ((o 
use the tradeBman's phrase) of Cave. These consideratiom miA 
nme Blupid lines In praise of Suffoli beaulits, in the KIM 
volume, leul to a conjectur* that Cave may have sent Mna 
Ttinca of another correspondent, on Lady Pirebracc, lo JobnMn 
to correct or curtail. It is neit to impniMiblc that they could 
t>e origituUy Johnson'a uwn ;. and it may also be obMrv^d, <h<t 
BiHwell does not afterwards meolioo them in his tist of John- 
son's contributions to the maEazine. — Csaieo. 



fl) Du Halde's Description of Chini 
by Mr. Cave, in weekly numlierE, whenci 
pieces for the embellitiliment of the mag. 



<:^2; ine prenuum 01 lorty iKjunnsproposea lor tne t>est pooa i 
^^^ on till! Di>Aio Attribute«ullerBidludedto.i— NicKoMi'.^^^l 




you to propose the question to which you 
atiBwei. I am. Sir, your humble servant, 

" Sam. Juunbok." (') 

Lettzb 10. TO MR. CAVE. 

[Sept. 

" 8m, — I am prettj much of your opinion, th«t 
the Commentary cannot he prosecuted with any appear. 
ance of success ; for as the names of the authors con- 
cerned are of more weif^ht in tlie performance than its 
awn intrinsic merit, the public will be soon satisfied 
with it. And I think the Examen should be pushed 
forward with the utmost expedition. Thua, ' This day, 
&c. an Examen of Mr. Pope's Essay, &c. containing a 
succinct Account of the Philosophy of Mr. Leibnitz on 
the System of the FataUflta, with a Confutation of their 
Opinions, and an Illustration of the Doctrine of Free 
Win' (with what eke you think proper). 

" It will, above all, he necessary to take notice, that 
it ia a thing distinct from the Commentary. 

" 1 waa BO far from imagining they stoctd still (-), 
that I conceived them to have a good deal before-handj 
and therefore was less anxious in providing them more. 
But if ever they stand stiU on my account, it must, 
doubtless, be charged to me ; and whatever else shall be 
reasonable, I shall not oppose ; but beg a suspense of 
judgment till morning, when I must entreat you to 
Head me a dozen proposals, and you shall then have 
copy to spare. 1 am. Sir, yours, imprtmsui, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

" Pray muster up the proposals if you can, or let 
the boy recall them from the bookseUera." 

(1 ) [The originiJ of this leiici is in Mr. Uptott's pOMCiiion. 
1835.] 

(S> The compmatOTB in Mr. Csve'K printing'OEUi.'c, who ap- 

— ilb^itiia.letterJo have (bcD wailed for (qi)y,~-NiciuiA , 

L 4, 
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But although he corresponded with Mri Cave «od- 
oerning a translation of Crousa/.'s Examen of Pope's 
Essa}' on Man, and gave advice as one anxious for 
its success, I was long ago convinced liy a perusal of 
the Preface, that this translation was erroneoosly 
ascribed to him ; and I have found this point aw^r- 
tained, beyond all doubt, by the foUowiug article Ir 
Dr. Birch's manuscripts in the British Museum ; — 

" ElisiG Carterre, S. P. D, Thomas Birch, Versionein 
tuam Examinis Crousaeiani jam perlegi. Summim 
atyli et elegantiam, et iit re difficiUima proprietaleni, 
admiratua. Dabam Novemb. 27°. 1738." (I) 

Indeed, Mrs. Carter has lately acknowledged to 
Mr. Seward, that she was the translator of the 
" Examen." 

It is remarkable, that Johnson's last quoted letter 
to Mr. Cave concludes with a fair confession that be 
had not & dinner; and it is no less remarkable, that 
though in this state of want himself, his benevolent 
heart was not insensible to the necessities of lan 
humble labourer in literature, as appeara from Iht 
very nest letter: — 

Lbtieii il. TO MH. CAVE. 

[No d«te.] 
" Dear Sih, — You nnay remember I have formeHy 
talked with you about a Military Dictionary. The 
ddest Mr. Macbean (-), who was with Mr. Chambers, 

[See Pennington's Life 

nnan'of 
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hai very good materials for such a work, which I have 
Ken, and will do it at a very Low rate. (' ) I ihink the 
tumE of war and Davigation might be coinpriiied, with 
good expIanationB, in one 8vo. pica, which he is willing 
to do for twelve shillings a sheet, to be made up a 
guinea it the second impre^on. If you think on it, 
I wHl wait on you with him. I am, Sir, your humble 
servant, " Sah. Johnson. 



' Pray lend me Topsel on Animals." (-) 



I must not omit to mention, that this M. 
bean was a native of Scotland. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine of this ye^r, Johi 
son gave a Life of Father Paul;- and he 
Preface to tbe volume.t which, though prefixed to 
it when bound, is always published with the appen- 
dix, and is therefore the last composition belonging 
to it The ability and nice adaptation with which he 
could draw up a prefatory address, was one of his 
peculiar excellencies. 

It appears, too, that he paid a friendly attention to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter ; for in a letter from Mr. Cave 
to Dr. Birch, November 28. this year, I find " Mr. 
Johnson advises Miss C. to undertake a translation 
ofBoethiiis de Cons, because there is prose and verse, 
attd to put her name to it when published." This 



. MaM^H 



admusioii into Ihc Cbsncr House. He died in June, ITS4. 
"H« WBS," saya Johnson, (poj(, June 26. 1784,)" one of those 
who, SI Swift says, stood aa b screen between me and death."] 

(1 ) This boolc wss publinhed. 

(3) ["The History of Four-faotod Beasta and SeipenlA 
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advice was not followed ; protiably from an appre- 
hension that the work WU3 not BufficientJj- popular 
for an eatensive sale. How well Johnson himself 
r Aould have esecnted a translation of this philosopbi- 
[ 4ai poet, we may judge from the following specimen 
vhich he baa given in the Rambler (Motto to 
No.1.): — 

" O qui perpetua mundum rationc gubemas, 

Terrarura ccelique sator ! 

SiBJice terrene nebulas et pondera molis, 
Atque tua splendore mica J Tu namque Gerenum, 
Tu requies tranqnilia piia. Te cemere finis, 
Principiu-n, vector, duK, semita, terwiQUE, idem." 

" O Thou whose power o'er moving worlds presides. 
Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides. 
On darkhng man in pure eiiulgence shine. 
And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 
'Tie thine alone to calm tile pious breast. 
With silent confidence and holy rest ; 
From thee, great God ! we spring, to thee we tend. 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end !" 

In 1739(1), beside the assistance which he gave to 

the Parliamentary Debates, his writings in the Gen- 

I tleman's Magazine were " The Life of Bocrhaave,"* 

(1 ) Johnson addresstd to Mm. Csrler, in 'Ihe Magazine fiw 
April, 1738 (not 17S9), an epigram lo Bfiio,* bolh in Greek and 
Latin ; and probablv, also, the Ibtlou'ing Latin epigram in thiil 
for Jul; : — 



it's Magazine b1» cnnlains the relcbrated Latin e|Hg 
Lad* (Miss Maria Anan) wbo spoke in Defunc 
" Roda GredcepigTBm to "Dr. Birch."' " 
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in which it is to be observed, tli&t he discovers that 
love of chemistry which never forsook him ; '■ An 
Appeal to the Pabiic in Behalf of tlie Editor ft 

•' An AddresB to the R?ader;"+ " An Epigram both 
in Greek and Latin to Eliza,''* and al«o English 
Verses (') to her (-);' and •' A Greek Epigram to 
Dr. Birch."* It has been erroneously supposetl, that 
an essay published in that Magazine this year, en- 
titled " The Apotheosis of Milton," was written by 
Johnson ; and or that supposition it has been im- 
properly inserted in the edition of his works by the 
booksellers, after his decease. Were there no posi- 
tive testimony aa to this point, the style of the per- 
formance, and the name of Shakspeare not being 

(1) 1 hnru ponoiltcd this siatcinent to remain in Ihe (eit, 
though I can find in the Magaiine for 1739 but one copy of 
English verses to Elaa. Thi^y are in December, and signed 

known (o have been written by Collins ; but, as BoFiwetl erro- 
netnislv attributed the Creek and Latin verges to Eliza to this 
year, the English verses may, like the othei?^ have belonged to 
1739 ; thourfi even in that volume I can find nothing addrissec! 
to Eliza in Cnglish which could be Johnson's, cicept n iruns- 
latifRi of hiHownfasI eouceive) X^liu epigram on the gulhf ring 
Pope's laurels. It is not eiaj to accDimt for the inaccuracy with 

Which Mr. BosweII confounds these two years Choker. 

1 epigram to Dr. 



lief reasons for supposing this Latin epigram to bo Joh 
tre, that it in a version of his ovi-n acknowledged Grc< 
-r iin which appeared in the preceding Mngatine, (ud th_- 
be bad (bPiowed big Creek eini^in on Ellsa with a Latin para- 
phrase in the same stjrle le this. — Caoicia. ' 
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mentioned in an Essay professedly reviewing the 
ipal English poets, would ascertain it not to be 
the production of Johnson. But there is liere no 
OGca^ioii to resort to internal evidence; for my Lonl 
Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Douglas) liae assured mf, 
that it waa written by Guthrie. His separate publi'- 
caitions were, " A Complete Vindication of Ae 
Licensers of the Stage, from the malicious aud MaH- 
dalous Aspersions of Mr. Brooke ('), Author of GiU^ 
tavus Vasa," * being an ironical attack upon them for 
tiieir suppression of that Tragedy; and " Mannor 
Norfolciense ; or, an Essay on an ancient prophetictd 
Inscription, in monkish Rhyme, lately discoveFed 
near Lynne, in Norfolk, by Probns Britannicne."* 
In this performance, he, in a feigned ioscriptioi], 
iupposed to have been found in Norfolk, the county 
of Sir Robert Walpole, then the obnoxious prime 
minister of this country, inveighs against tlie Bnini- 
wick succession, and the measures of government 
consequent upon it. (-) To this supposed prophecy 
he added a Commentary, making each expression 
apply to the times, with warm anti-HanoTetiHtf 
zeal. 

This anonymous pamphlet, I believe. 



n) [Henry Brooke, the author of the celebrated n 
"TheFonloT Quality," was n native of IreUnd, In 1... . 
reheoned at Drury Lane i but. 






n 1738,$ 



Thii, 

. . , ijurv, as hevms cnconrsced to 

tlie piny by n ntbreriptior 



, no injury, as he was eneonrajicd to publab 
iption, which amounled In §001. He died 



LB jear 17S9, p. £44. 
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make so roach noise as vas especled, and, therefore, 
had not a very eslensive circulation. Sir John 
Hankios relate^ that " warrants were issued, and 
messengers employed to apprehend the author ; who, 
though he bad forborne to subscribe his name to the 
pamphlet, the vigilance of those in pursuit of him 
had discovered :" and we are Infomied, that he lay 
concealed in Lambeth-marsh till the scent after him 
grew cold. This, however, is altogether without 
foundation; for Mr. Steele ('), one of the Se- 
cretaries of the Treasury, who, amidst a variety of 
important business, politely obliged me with his 
attention to my enquiry, informed me, that " he 
directed every possible search tu be made in the 
records of the Treasury and Secretary of State's 
Office, but could find no trace whatever of any 
warrant Laving been issued to apprehend the author 
of this pamphlet." 

" Manner Norfolciense " became exceedingly 
scarce so that I, for many years, endeavoured in vain 
to procure a copy of it At last 1 was indebted to 
the malice of one of Johnson's numerous petty ad- 
versaries, who, in 1775, published a new edition of 
it, " with Notes and a Dedication to Samnel John- 
sen, LL.D. by Tribunus ; " in which some puny 
scribbler invidiously attempted to found upon it a 
cbai^ of inconsistency against its author, because 
he had accepted of a pension from his present 



I 
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Treasury in 1784. He represented Cliiche 
from 1730 to 1S07 ; win appointed, in 1791, 
Forces ; and died Dec. 8. IS2S.] 




Majeaty, and had written in support of the meaaure« 
of government. As a mortification to such impotent 
malice, ol' which there are so many instances towards 
men of eminence, I am iiappy to relate, that this 
telum imbelk did not reach its exalted object, till 
about a year after it thus appeared, when I men- 
tioned it to him, Buppoaing that he knew of the re- 
publication. To my surprise, he had not yet heard 
of it. He requested me to go directly and get it for 
him, which 1 did. He looked at it and laughed, 
and seemed to be much diverted with the feeble 
efforts of his unknown adversary, who, I hope, is 
alive to read this account, " Now," said he, " here 
is somebody who thinks he has vexed me sadly; 
yet, if it had not been for you, you rogue, I should 
probably never have seen it."(') 
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As Mr. Pope's note concemiug Jolinson, alluded 
to ill a former page, refers both to his " Loudon," 
and his " Marnior Norfolcieuse," I have delerred 
inserting it till now. 1 am indebted for it to Dr. 
Percy, the bishop of Droniore, who permitted me 
to copy it from the original in hia poaaession. It 
was presented to his lordship by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, to whom it was given by the son of Mr. Rich- 
ardson the painter, the person to whom it is addressed. 
X have transcribed it with minute exactness, that 
the peculiar mode of writing, and imperfect spelling 
of that celebrated poet, may be exhibited to the 
curious in literature. It justifies Swill's epithet of 
" paper-sparing Pope (')," i'or it is written on a slip 
no larger than a common message-card, and was 
seiit to Mr. Richardson, along with the imitation of 
Juvenal. 

He ilmoU aserted in lemu, thHt tho sutxession (o Ihc crown 
had been illEgsllv interrupted, and IhBt fhim whig poliiks nuno 
at.lbe benetiu uf eaverament could be etpecled. From hence 
it ai^ieart, and U hu honour be i I said, that bis principles co- 
(^(nsted with his necewhici, nnd that prostitution of hia talents 
could not, in juitic^ be imputed to him. — Hawxihe. 
(1 ) [ '■ Get all your Terms printed fair, ' -ii 

Then let them well be dried; ■« 

And CutU nuut hav« h spcdal caie ' i|i 

To leave the inaigin wide. ■ • 

Lend these to paper-nparing Pope ; 

And when he sits to write, 
No letter with nn cnvclojie 
Coutd give him m-ore delisht." 

Advice to the Grub-Street 
Verse WriterH, I7afl. 
The original MS. of Pope's Homer ([jreseryed in the British 
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" This is imitated by one Johnson irho pat In ibr a 
Fublick-Bchool in (Shropshire, but was disappointed. 
He has an infirmity of the convulsive kind, that attacks 
him sometimes, so as to make ITim a sad Spectade. (') 
Mr. P. from the merit of This Work which was all the 
knowledge he had of Him endeavour'd to serve Hini 
without his own application ; & wrote to my L". goK, 
bnt he did not succeed. Mr. Johnson published afteni^. 
another Poem In Latin with Notes the whole -Vfij 
Humeroua caU'd the Norfolk Prophecy. Y.". 

Jolinson had been told of this note ; and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds informed him of the compliment 
which it contained, but, from delicacy, avoided show- 
ing liim the paper itself. When Sir Joshua obsened 
to Johnson that he seemed very desirous to Sfe 
Pope's note, he answered, " Who would not he proud 
to have such a man as Pope so solicitous in inquir- 
ing about him 7 " 

The infirmity to which Mr. Pope alludes, speared 
to me also, as will be hereafter observed, to be tt 
the convulsive kind, and of the nature of thafc di^ 
temper called St. Yitus's dance (^); and in tt& 
opinion I am contirmed by the description vlloall 
Sydenham gives of that disease. " This disordez^ 

n) It ia clear Ihat, as Johnson advanced in life, these M- 
Weive inflntiities, though never entirely absent, were ai tf 
mbdued, that he could not be called ■ «id sptctacte. We Uft 
seen that be was rejected Prom two schools on account of Ih«> 
distoriiona, which in hit latter years were ceruiinly not TOjleal 
enough to encile disguii.^ — Choeed. 

(a) TDr. Reid says, it isremarkable thalSt. Vitus is nowba* 
to be found in the Roman Kalendsr; and he suppenes, Vat, 
fisnn "some miFninderstandine or inaccuracy of manuMir^ 
cKorea hnita, the urijiinal and genuine name uf the dJIMM 
called St. Vitus's dance, was read and copied churta Si. PtL' 
Thii is very probable. — Souruxv, Omniana, vi ' 
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K kind of convuUion. It manifettts iUelf by halting 
or nnsleadiness of one of the legs, which the pati? nt 
draws atler him like an idiot. If the haitd of the 
same aide be applied to the breast, or anj other 
part of the body, he cannot keep it a moment in the 
same posture, but it will be drawn into a different 
one by a convulsion, notwithBtanding all his efforts 
to the contrary." Sir Joshua Reynolds, however, 
was of a different opinion, and favoured me with 
the following Paper. 

" Thrse motions or tricka of Dr. Johnson are im, 
properly called convulwons. He could ait motionless, 
when he was told so to do, as well as any other man. 
Aly opinion ie, that it proceeded from a habit (') which 
he had indulged himself in, of accompanying bis 
thoughts wilh cerlain untoward actions ; and tliose 
iactions always appeared to me as if tliey were meant 
to reprobate some pari of his past conduct. Whenever 
lie was not engaged in conversation, such thoughts were 
•un to rush into his mind ; and, for this reason, any 
MMnpaoy, any employment whatever, he preferred to 
being alone. The great business of bis life (he said) 
mu to escape from himself. This dispositioD he con- 
sidered as the disease of his mind, which nothing cured , 
fcnt company. 

" One instance of his absence and particularity, tltm 
it IB characteristic of the man, may be worth relatin( ' 
AVben he and I took a journey together into the Weti 
we visited the late Mr. Batikes, of Dorsetshire (^yH 

( 1 ) Sir JtnhUH Keynuia^'a nutiun on this i^uliject is conflnaei 



— Malo 

(d) [The then icpretentatlve of the family of Bankei'V J 
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the conTersation taming upon pictures^ wlii€h Johnson 
could not well see^ he retired to a comer of the roorn^ 
stretching out his right leg as far as he could reach 
hefore him^ then bringing up his left leg^ and stretching 
his right still further on. The old gentleman observing 
Idm, went up to him^ and in a very courteous manner 
assured him^ though it was not a new house^ the 
flooring was perfectly safe. The Doctor started from 
his reverie^ like a person waked out of his sleep^ but 
spoke not a word." 

While we are on this subject, my readers may not 
be displeased with another anecdote, communicated 
to me by the same friend, from the relation of Mr. 
Hogarth. 

Johns<m used to be a pretty frequent vbitor at the 
house of Mr. Richardson, author of Clarissa, and 
other novels of extensive reputation. Mr. Hogarth 
came one day to see Richardson, soon after the 
execution of Dr. Cameron for having taken arms for 
the house of Stuart in IT^S-S ; and being a warm 
partisan of George the Second, he obserred to 
Richardson, that certainly there must have been 
some very unfavourable circumstances lately dis- 
covered in this particular case, which had induced 
the King to approve of an execution for rebellion so 
long after the time when it was committed, as this 
had the appearance of putting a man to death in ookl 



Corfe Castle : . for the gallant defence of which mansion hj 
X4ady Bankesy during the great civil war, see Clarendon, voL ir; 
The present representative of this distinguished family is Wil- 
liam John Bankes, Esq., the wcU-known Oriental trayeller, and 
late M. P. for Dorsetshire. 1835.] 
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blood (I), and was very unlike his Majesty's usual cle- 
mency. While he was talfcing, he perceived a person 
standing at a window in the room, shaking his head, 
and rolling himself about in a strange ridiculous 
manner. He concluded that he was an idiot, whom 
his relations had put under the care of Mr. Ricliard- 
san, as a. very good man. To his great surprise, 
however, this figure stalked forwards to where he 
and Mr. Richardson were sitting, and all at once took 
up the argument, and burst out into an invective 
^;ajnst George the Second, as one who, upon all 
oa<!asions, was unrelenting and barbarous ; piention- 
ing many instances; particularly, that when ao officer 

(1) Impartial posterity inav, perhaps, bo as little inclined aa 
Dr. Johnson was, to justify the uncommon rigour eiereised in 
the ciKe of Dr. Archibald Cameron. He was an amiable and 
(nily holiest man; and his oflbnce was owing to a ffeni-rous, 
tflDUgh mistaken, principle of duty. Seine obliged, after 1746, 
to give up hia prufcBiUon as a physician, and to go into rareicn 
mm, he was honoured with the rank of Colonel, both In Uie 
FYench and Spanish service. He was a ion of the SBcienl and 
reapBCIable tamlly of Cameron of Lochicl ; and his brother, 
who wa<i the chief of that brave clan, distinguished himself br 
moderation and humanity, while the Highland army marched 
Tlctorious through Scotland. It is remarkable of this chief, 
that though he had earnestly remDustrated against the attempt 
■■ bimtlixs, he was of too heroic a spirit not to vunmre his life 
and fiirtune in the catiiK, when personally asked by him whom 
he thought his prince. — BoswEtt.. 

rSir WtlUr Scott nates, in hia Introduction to Redgsuniret 
(Waverley Novels, Tol. HIT. p.viii. &c.), that the government 
at George It. irere in possMsJOD of lultcient etideocc that 
Dr. Cameron had relumed to the Highlands, nof, as he alleged 
on hja trial, for family alRiiri mereJy, but ag the secret agent of 
the Pretender in a new scheme of rebellion ; the miniWers, 
however, preferred trying this indefatigable partisan on the 
ground of his undeniable share in the insurrecCiun of 1143, 
rather than rescuing themselves and their matter tVnm thta 
charge of harihnes, at the expense of making it universdJjr 
known, that a ftesh rebellion bad. been In ngitalion to late u 
ITSS.] . I' . .. 
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^^H of high rank had been acquitted by a court martial. 
^^H Oeorge the Second Iiad, with his own liand, struck 
^^H liis name off the list (<) In short, he displayed such 
^^H a power of eloquence, that Hogarth looked at him 
^^H frith astonishment, and actually imagined that this 
^^r idiot had been at the moment inspired. Neither 

Hogarth nor Johnson were made known to each J 
other at this interview. (^) 

In 1740, Dr. Johnson wrote for the Gentleman's I 
Magazine the "Preface,"! the "Life of Admiral 
Blake,"* and the firet parts of those of " Sir Francis 
Drake,"" and "Philip Barretier"*(^}, both which he 

■ (O Dr. Cameron was eietutisl on the 7th of June, ITSS. ■ 

Ho instanca can be traced in the War or Admiralty OtHcet, of I 

ui^ officer of high rank heing struck out of the list about OK ' 

period, after acquittal by a court mattiaL — Ckokek. I 

(2) Mr, Hogarlh, aoiong the yariety of kindnesses shovn » ' 

— — J ., •.- .^ (Ijjji I should obtain the M- 



and, if possible, the friendship, of Ur. Jobnaan, 
ETsation was, (h- — " ' '- -"-- -'■- '" — - - 
intiru^ compart 

and Hogartli were talking to^^ther about bun 



dship, of I 

whose conversation was, (he said,! to the talk of ol . , 

~ " B Hudson's. Of Dr. Johnson, 



__ie day, " That man," said the UiUer, ' . . ._. 

I helieving the Bible, but he fairly resolves, I think, to believe 

— '-'ng bul the Bible. Johnson (added he], though so *nse 
ow, is more like King David than Kiug Solomon ; for be 
I days, ID his hnstc, that all men are Hars." Dr. Johnson nude 

fbur lines on the death of poor Hogarth, which were emutlly 

true and pleasing : I know not why Garrick's were prefvied 

Tb*[ Hw the manncri In (he Dice.' "— Pioizi. 

(3) Kin attention wai probably drawn to Barretier bj Ini 

(riend Miss Carter, with whom that ingenious voung man ror- 

, re)|iani)ed. Hedied in IT40. If we were to form on opioiim 

I of the eitent of Barretier's learning, the force of bis mind, or 

I the goodness of his taste, from what has been preserved of hit 

eorTespondenceiQlbeLifeDfMiasCarterrp.TO— 84.),thepr ' 

lavished on bim by hia bii^rapher would appeal very exn 

I gUtt, — CUOEER. 
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finished the following year. He also wrote i 
" Essay on Epitaphs,"* and an " Epitaph on Philipsi 
a Musician," • which was afterwards pubtbhed, with 
some other pieces of his, in Mrs. Williams's Miscel- 
lanies. This Epitaph is so exquisitely beautiful, 
that I remember even Lord Kamefl(i), strangely 
prejudiced as he was against Dr. Johnson; 
pelled to allow it very high praise. It haa been 
ascribed to Mr. Garrick, from its appearing at first 
with the signature G. ; but I have heard Mr. Garrick 
declare, that it was written by Dr. Johnson, and give 
the following account of the manner in which it 
waa composed. Johnson and he were sitting to- 
gether ; when, amongst other things, Garrick i 
peated an Epitaph upon this Philips by a I 
Wilkes, in these words : 

" Exalted soul ! whose harmony could please 
The love-gick virgin, and the gouty esse ; 
(Jmild jarring discord, like Amphion, move 
To beauteous order and harmonious love ; 
Rest here in peace, till ar^^ela bid thee rise, 
And meet thy blessed Saviour in the skies." 

Johnson shook his head at these common-place 
funeral lines, and said to Garrick, " I think, Davy, 
I can make a better." Then, stirring about Lis tea 
for a little while, in a state of meditation, he almost 
extempore produced the following verses ; 

" Phihps, whose touch harnionious could remove 
The panga of guilty power or hapless love ; 
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Rest here, distressed by poverty no more. 
Here find that cahn thou gav'st so oft before ; 
Sleep, undisturbed, within this peacefiil shrine. 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine ! " (}) 

At the same time that Mr. Garrick favoured me 
with this anecdote, he repeated a very pointed Epi- 
gram by Johnson, on George the Second and Col- 
ley Gibber, which has never yet appeared, and of 
which I know not the exact date. Dr. Johnson after- 
wards gave it to me himself: — 

^^ Augustus still survives in Maro's strain. 
And Spenser's verse prolongs EUza's reign ; 
Great George's acts let tuneful Gibber sing. 
For Nature form'd the Poet for the King." 

(1 ) The epitaph of Philips is in the porch of Wolverhampton 
church. The prose part or it is curious : — 

** Near this place lies Charles Claudius Philips, whose absolute contempt 
of riches, and inimitable performances upon the violin, made him the 
admiration of all thai knew him. He was bom m Wales, made the tomr 
of Europe, and, after the experience of both kinds of fortune, died in 1732." 

Mr. Garrick appears not to have recited the verses correctly, 
the original being as follows. One of the various readings is 
remarkable, as it is the germ of Johnson's concluding line : — 

** Exalted soul, thy various sounds could please 
The love-sick virgin, and the gouty ease ; 
Could jarring crowds, like old Amphion, move 
To beauteous order and harmonious love^ 
Rest here in peace, till Angels bid thee rise, 
And meet thy Saviour's consort in the skies.** 

Dr. Wilkes, the author of these lines, was a Fellow of Trinity 
College, in Oxford, and rector of Pitchford, in Shropshire : he 
collected materials for a history of that county, and is spc^n of 
bv Brown Willis, in his History of Mitred Abbies, vol. ii. p. 189. 
But he was a native of Staffordshire ; and to the antiquities of 
that county was his attention chiefly confined. Mr. Shaw has 
had the use of his papers. — Blakenay. 

By consort, in the above lines, I suppose concert is meant; 
but still I do not see the germ of Johnson's thought. That 
music may be among the joys of heaven, has been sometimes 
suggested ; but that the dead were to be ** awakened by hwr- 
manious notee»" seems quite new, and not quite orthodox.— 
Crokeh. 
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In 1741, he wrote for the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the "Prefaoe;"f " Concluaion of his Lives of Drake 
and Bairetier;"* " A free Translation of the Jests of 
Hierocles, nith an Introduction ;"f and, I think, 
the following pieces ; " Debate on the Proposal of 
Parliament to Cromwell, toassume the Title of King, 
abridged, modified, and digested ;" f " Translation 
of AbbS Guyon's Dissertation on the Amazona ;"f 
" Translation of Fontenelle'a Panegyric on Dr. 
Morin."f Two notes upon this appear to me un- 
doubtedly his. He this year, and the two foUowing, 
wrote the Parliamentary Debates. He told me him- 
self, that he was the sole composer of them for those 
three years only. He was not, however, precisely 
exact in his statement, wtich he mentioned from 
hasty recollection ; for it is sufficiently evident, that 
his composition of them began November 19. 1740, 
and ended February 23. lT+2-3. 

Itappearsfromsomeof Cave's letters to Dr. Birch, 
that Cave had better assistance for that branch of his 
Magazine, than has been generally supposed ; and 
that he was indefatigable in getting it made as per- 
fect as he could. Thus, 21st .July, 173.5, 

" I trouble you with the inclosed, because you said 
you could easily correct what is here given for Lord 
Chesterfield's speech. I beg you will do so as soon as 
you can for me, beceuee the month is far advanced." 

And 15th July, 1737, 

*' As you remember the debates %o far as to perceive 
the speeches already printed are not exact, I l^g the 
favour that you wiU peruse the inclosed, and, in the 
T your memory will eetye, correct tlie mis- 

M 4 
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taken passages^ or add any thing that is omitted. I 
should be very glad to have something of the Duke of 
Newcastle's speech^ which would be particularly of asr. 
vice. A gentleman has Lord Bathurst's speecli to add 

something to." 

And July 3, 1744, 

'^ You will see what stupid^ low^ abominable stuff if 
put (1) upon your noble and learned friend's (2) cha- 
racter^ such as I should quite reject, and endeavour to do 
something better towards doing justice to the character. 
But as I cannot expect to attain my desire in that re. 
spect, it would be a great satisfaction^ as well as an 
honour to our work, to have the favour of the genuine 
speech. It is a method that several have been pleased 
to take, as I could show, but I think myself under 
a restraint. I shall say so far, that I have had some 
by a third hand, which I understood well enough to 
come from the first ; others by penny-post, and others 
by the speakers themselves, who have been pleased to 
visit St. John's Gate, and show particular marks of 
their being pleased." — [Birch's MSS, in Brit. Mus. 
4302.] 

There is no reason, I believe, to doubt the veracity 
of Cave. It is, however, remarkable that none of 
these letters are in the years during which Johnson 
alone furnished the Debates, and one of them is in 
the very year after he ceased from that labour* 
Johnson told me, that as soon as he found that the 
speeches were thought genuine, he determined that 
he would write no more of them ;. " for he would 
not be accessary to the propagation of falsehood." 

(1)1 suppose, in another compilation of the tame kind. 
(2) Doubtless, Lord Hordwicke. 



And such was the tenderness of hi 

a short time belbre his death he expressed 

for his having been the author of fictions, which 

passed for realities. 

He nevertheless agreed with me in thinking, thi 
the debates which he had framed were to be valued 
as orations upon questions of public importance. 
They have aecordingly been collected in volumes, 
properly arranged, aud recommended to the notice 
of parliamentary speakers by a preface, written 
no inferior hand. (') I must, howev 
that, although there is in those debates a wondei 
store of political information, and very powerful 
eloquence, I cannot agree that they exhibit the 
manner of each particular speaker, as Sir John 
Hawkins seems to think. But, indeed, what opinioa 
can we have of his judgment, and taste in public 
speaking, who presumes to give, as the charac- 
teristics of two celebrated orators, " the deep- 
mouthed rancour of Pulteney, aud tlie yelping pel 
tinacity of Pitt? "(2) 

(I) I am a.<«ured Ihat (he editor is Mr. Gearga Cbali 
whose cotnmcrcinl worXs ore well known and esteemed. — 
Boiwiix. This collection is stated ia Ihe Pretiee lo the Par- 
liaTDcntary History, vol. lii., to be very iDcomplete: of thirty-lwo 
debnteis twelve are giTcn under wrong dates, and several of 
JohOBOn's best cumpositionB are wholly omitted ; amonest others, 
the important debate of Feb. 13. 1741, on Mr. Sundys'a motion 
for Ilie removal of Sir Robert Walpole; other omissions, equally 
striking, are complained of. _C»QiEa. 

(1) [Mr. Murphy mys; — " That Johnson was the nuthor of 
the debalet during that period (Nov. 19. lT4a lo Feb. IT4£-S) 
was tiol (tenerally known ; but the secret transpired several 
ytfn afliTwards, and was ainwed by himself on the following 
occasion: — Mr. Wedderbume (afterwards Lord Loughborough 
mod Earl of Itoisiyn), Dr. Johnson, Dr. Francis (lh( ' ' 
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of Horace), the present writer, and others, dined with the late 
Mr. Foote. An important debate towards the end of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole's administration being mentioned. Dr. Fnmds 
observed, " that Mr. Pitt's speech on that occasion was the best 
he had ever read." He added, " that he had employed ei^ 
years of his life in the study of Demosthenes, and nnishea a 
translation of that celebrated orator, with all the decorations of 
style and language within the reach of his capacity ; but he had 
met with nothing equal to the speech above mentioned.*' Many 
of the company remembered the debate ; and some passages 
were cited with the approbation and applause of all present. 
During the ardour of conversation, Johnson remained sOent 
As soon as the warmth of praise subsided, he opened with these 
words : — " That speech I wrote in a garret in iCxeter Street.** 
The company was struck with astonishment After staring at 
each other in silent amaze, Dr. Francis asked how that speech 
could be written by him ? " Sir," said Johnson, *• I wrote it 
in Exeter Street. * I never had been in the gallery of the House 
of Commons but once. Cave had interest with the dofur- 
keepers. He, and the persons employed under him, gained 
admittance : they brought away the subject of discussion, the 
names of the speakers, the sides they took, and the order in 
which they rose, together with notes of the arguments advanced 
in the course of the debate. The whole was afterwards com- 
municated to me, and I composed the speeches in the form 
which they now have in the Parliamentary Debates." To this 
discovery Dr. Francis made answer : — " Then, sir, you have 
exceeded Demosthenes himself; for to say that you have ex- 
ceeded Francis's Demosthenes, would be saying nothing." The 
rest of the company bestowed lavish encomiums on Johnson : 
one, in particular, praised his impartiality; observing, that he 
dealt out reason and eloquence with an equal hand to both 
parties. " That is not auite true," said Johnson ; ** I saved 
appearances tolerably well, but I took care that the Whig dogs 
should not have the best of it." 

The passage in Hawkins to which Boswell alludes, at p. 1G9., 
is as follows : — " In the perusal of these debates, we cannot 
but wonder at the powers that produced them. The author had 
never passed those gradations that lead to the knowledge of men 
and business : born to a narrow fortune, of no profession, con- 
versant chiefly with books, unacquainted with the style of any 
other than academical disputation, and so great a stranger to 
senatorial manners, that he never was within the walls of either 
house of parliament, f That a man, under these disadvantages, 
should be able to frame a system of debate ; to compose speecnes 
of such excellence, both in matter and form, as scarcely to be 

* There is here some inaccuracy ; the debate in question was writtan tn 
1741. In Mr. Boswell's list of Johnson's residences, he appears not to have 
resided in Exeter Street after his return to London in 1737. — CaoKsm. 

f [But once : see preceding paragraph. — Markland.] 



equalled by tbcK(< of the most able and experienced statetme 
is, I lay, nulter of astoniiihmenl, and a proof of talents Ihat qt 
liSed bim for a speaker in the moEl august assemblj' on eBTttl 
" Cave, who had no idea of the powers of eloquence over t 
hiunan mind, became sensible of its effeeta in the ptoflts 
brought him; he had lonp; thought ' ' 

Magazine pi j— ■ = — -C -- 

by himself! 



. oeeeded from t^ose parts of it that were conducted 
by himself] which were the abridgment of weekly papers writ- 
ton against the ministry, such as Ibe Craftsman, Fug's Journal, 
Common Sense, the Weekly Miscellany, the Westminster Jour- 
nal, and others; and also marshalling the pastorals, the elegies, 
and the songs, the epigrams, and the rebuses, that were sent hfm 
by TBrious correspondents ; and was scarcely able to see the 
causes that at this time increased the sale of hia pamphlet front 
ten to Rdeea thousand copies a tnonlh. But If he saw not, he 
felt them, and manifested his good fortune "by buying an old 
coach and a pair of older horses ; aud, that he might avoid the 
suspicion of pride in setting up en equipage, ho displaced to 
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deceit he was compelled lo pracUie: hi's notions of morality 
were so strict, (hat he would schtccIy allow the violation of 
truth in the most trivia! instances, and saw, in falsehood of ail 
kinds, a turpitude that he could never be thoroughly reconciled 
to ; and, though the fraud was perhaps not greater thao the fic- 
titious relations in Sir Thomas More's Utopia, Lord Bacon's 
Nova Atlantis, and Bishop Hall's Mundus alter et idem, John- 
son was not easy till he had disclosed the deception. 

" In the mean lime, it was curious to observe how the deceit 
operated. It hat above been remarked, that Johnson had the 
art to give difibrent colours lo the several speeches ; so that 
gome appear to be declamatory and energetic, resembling the 
orations of Demosthenes ; others, like those of Cicero, calm, 
persuaalve i others, more particularly those attributed to such 
couitlry gentiemen, merchants, and sc '"' ' 
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liament, bear the characteristic of plainness, bluntness, and an 
affected honesty, as opposed to the plausibility of such as were 
understood or suspected to be courtiers. The artifice had its 
effect : Voltaire was betrayed by it into a declaration, that tiie 
eloquence of ancient Greece and Rome was rerived in the 
British senate ; and a speech of the late £arl of Chatham, when 
Mr. Pitt, in opposition to one of Mr. Horatio Walpole, re- 
ceived the highest applause, and was, by all that read it, taken 
for ^nuine. 

*< It must be owned, that, with respect to the seneral principles 
avowed in the speeches, and the sentiments therein contained, 
they agree with the characters of the persons to whom they are 
ascribed. Thus, to instance in those of the Upper House, the 
speeches of the Duke of Newcastle, the Lords Carteret and 
Hay, are calm, temperate, and persuasive ; those of the Duke 
of Argyle and Lord Talbot, furious and declamatory ; and Lord 
Chesterfield's * and Lord Hervey's florid but flimsy. In the 
other House, the speeches may be thus characterised : the minis- 
ter's, mild and conciliatory; Mr. Pulteney's, nervous, methodical, 
and weighty ; Mr. Shippen's, blunt and doginatical ; Sir John 
Barnard's, clear, especially on commercial swbjects ; Lyttelton's, 
stiff, and imitative of the Roman oratory ; and Pitt's, void of 
argument, but rhapsodically and difflisively eloquent. 

** The confession of Johnson above mentioned was the first 
that revealed the secret that the debates inserted in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine were fictitious, and composed by himself. 
After that, he was free, and indeed industrious, in the com- 
munication of it ; for, being informed that Dr. Smollett was 
writing a History of England, and had brought it down to the 
last reign, he cautioned him not to rely on the debates as given 
in the Magazine, for that they were not authentic, but, except* 
ing as to their general import, the work of his own imagination.** 
— Hawkins, Life, p. 122. 129.] 

* It is very remarkabte that Dr. Maty, who wrote the Life and edited the 
Works of Lord Chesterfield, with the use of his Lordship's papers, uadir 
the eye of his surviving friends, and in the lifetime of Jonnson, shovid 
have published, as ** specimens of his Lordship's eloquence, in the stroM 
nervous style of Demosthenes, as well as in the witty ironical manner <k 
TuUv,** three speeches, which are certainly the compasitlon of Dr. JbbliMit 
See Chesterfield's Works, vol it p.319.— Ceokkr. 




CHAPTER VII. 

1741_I74-i. 



Johrum finUhes " Irene" — Writes " Essay on the 
Account of the Conduct qf the Duchess o/ Marl- 
boroagh" — Lives of Surmitn and Sydenham — 
" Proposals for printing Bihiiotheea Harleiana." — 
Projeets a HUtory of Parliament. — Writes " Con- 
siderations on the Dispute between Crousax and 
Warburton, on Pope's Essay on Man'' — " Dedica- 
tion to James's Dictionary" — " Friendship, an 
Ode." — His extreme Indigence at thi» Time. — 
His Acquaintance viith Savage. — Anecdotes. — 
Publishes " The Life of Jticliard Savage." — Case 
of the Countess of Maeeletjfield. — Writes " Preface 
to the Sarleiati Misceliany." 

This year I find that his tragedy of Irese had been 
for some time ready for the stage, and that his ne- 
cessities made him desirous of getting as much as he 
could for it without delay ; for there is the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch, in the same 
volume of manuscripts in the British Museum, from 
which I copied those above quoted. They were 
most obligingly pointed out to me by Sir William 
Musgrave('), one of the curators of that noble re- 
pository. 
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" Sept. 9. 1741. 
'^ I have put Mr. Johnson's play into Mr. Gray's (') 
hands^ in order to sell it to him^ if he is inclined to 
huy it ; hut I douht whether he will or not. He 
woidd dispose of the copy^ and whatever advantage may 
he made hy acting it. Would your society (2)^ or any 
gentleman^ or hody of men that you know^ taJce such 
a bargain? He and I are very unfit to deal with 
theatrical persons. Fleetwood was to have acted it last 
season^ hut Johnson's diffidence or (3^ pre. 

vented it." 

I have already mentioned that " Irene," was not 
-brought into public notice till Garrick was manager 
of Drury-lane theatre. 

In 1742 ("*) he wrote for the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, the " Preface," f the " Parliamentary De- 
bates,"* " Essay on the Account of the Conduct 
of the Duchess of Marlborough,"* then the popular 

(1) [John Gray was a bookseller, at the Cross Keys in the 
Poultry, the shop formerly kept by Dr. Samael Chandler. Like 
his predecessor, he became a dissenting minister; but he after- 
wards took orders in the church, and held a living at Ripon in 
Yorkshire.] 

(2) Not the Royal Society; but the Society for the En- 
couragement of Learning, of which Dr. Birch was a leading 
member. Their object was, to assist authors in printing ex- 
pensive works. It existed from about 1735 to 1746, wheii| 
having incurred a considerable debt, it was dissolved. 

(3) There is no erasure here, but a mere blank; to fill up 
which may be an exercise for ingenious conjecture. — - Boswxlu 
Probably pride. Such, at least, is the common-place antithesis. 
— Croker. 

(4) From one of his letters to a friend, written in June^ 
1742, it should seem that he then purposed to write a play on 
the subject of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, and to have it 
ready for the ensuing winter. The passage alluded to, howevei« 
is somewhat ambiguous ; and the work which he then had is 
contemplation may have been a history of that monarch. — 
Malome. 
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topic of converaation. This Essay is a sliort but 
masterly performance. We find him, in No. IS. 
of his Rambler, censuring a profligate sentiment 
in that " Account" (-), and again insisting upon 
it strenuously in conversation. (■') " An Account 
of the Life of Peter Bunnan,"* I believe chiefly 
taken from a foreign publication ; a^, indeed, he 
could not himself know much about Bunnan ; 
" Additions to his Life of Barretier," • " The 
Life of Sydenham,"* afterwards prefixed to Dr. 
Swan's edition of his works ; " Proposals for 
printing BiWiotheca Harleiana, or a Catalogue of 
the Library of the Earl of Oxford." " His account 
of that celebrated collection of books, in which he 
displays the importance to literature, of what the 
French call a ealaioffue raisonne, when the subjects 
of it are extensive and various, and it is executed 
with ability, cannot fail to impress all his readers 



ta singulitr port nf this Essay ti the chtni^ 

^ .... Bt the conclusioE : — "In the beginning i 

reign, he found that his old friends, the Whigs, treated fiii 



— = — "-e lounn inai nis oia rrienoa, — , „.^_, „, 

cd that he was fit served by | 



them ; and the cundnct a 

CUiolv that the bulk at the 
b at last wiBely resolved to be served by 
all parties, andio make no diMtnctron, but 
dUatjnctioa of nich u were well affbcted 
■udi as were agaioM it."] 

(8) ["A Ute female minister of n«( 
eoougi tu inform the world, that nhe u» 
onrtct any thing from her sovcreij^ii << 
Illene'S renonlng; who has determined. 
■ mmd ts no brau^h of fidvlily, becniue . .. 

tnirtei) \» not multiplied. — a man and his friend being 
the ■ame.'— Rambler, No. 13.] 
(3) [See fori, Sept. 10.1773.] 
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with admiration of his philological attainments. It 
was afterwards prefixed to the first volume of the 
Catalogue, in which the Latin accounts of books 
were written by him. (*) He was employed in this 
business by Mr. Thomas Osborne the bookseller, 
who purchased the library for 13,000/., a sum which 
Mr. Oldys says, in one of his manuscripts, was not 
more than the binding of the books had cost (2) ; 
yet, as Dr. Johnson assured me, the slowness of the 
sale was such, that there was not much gained by 
it. It has been confidently related, with many em- 
bellishments, that Johnson one day knocked Os- 
borne (^) down in his shop with a folio, and put his 
foot upon his neck. The simple truth I had from 
Johnson himself. '^ Sir, he was impertinent to me, 
and I beat him. But it was not in his shop : it was 
in my own chamber." 

A very diligent observer may trace him where 
we should not easily suppose him to be found. I 
have no doubt that he wrote the little abridgment 
entitled "Foreign History," in the Magazine for 

(1) [In my humble opinion, the preface is unworthy of the 
Doctor : it contains a few general philological reflections, ex- 
pressed in a style sufficiently stately, but is divested of biblio- 
graphical anecdote and interesting intelligence. — Dibdik, 
Bibliomania.] « 

(2) [See Censura Literaria, vol. i. p. 438.] 

(3) [Osborne appears, in the Dunciad, contending for the 
prize among the booksellers, and carrying it off: — 

*' Osborne, through perfect modesty o'erccnne, 
Crown'd with the Jordan, walks contented home.** 

He was extremely ignorant : of title-paffes or editions be had 
no knowledge or remembrance, but in all the pet^ tricks of hit 
trade he was most expert. Dr. Johnson, in his Life <^ Popf^ 
says, that he was *< entirely destitute of shame, without sense of 
any disgrace, but that of poverty." He died in 1767.] 
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December. To prove it, I shall quote the Introdiio ^^^| 

" As this is that seaaon of the year in which Nature ^^^1 
may be said to command a suspension of hostilities, 1 

and which seems intended, by putting a short stop to ' 

violence and slaughter, to afford time for malice to | 

relent, and animosity to subside ; we can scarce expeiit ^^^H 
any other account than of plans, negociations, and '^^^^M 
treaties, of proposals for peace, and preparations toz ^^^^M 

As al»o this passage : — ^^^H 

" Let those who despise the capacity of the Swisa, tdl ^^^| 
Its by what wonilerful policy, or by what happy coo- ^^^H 
ciliatiDn of inieresta, it is brcught to pass, that in a ^^^^ 
body made up of different communities and difierent 
religions, there shonld be no civil commotions, thoo^ 
the people are so warlike, that to nominate and raise an (| 

army is the tame." ^^^H 

I am obliged to Mr. Astle ('} for his ready per."^^^^ 
mission to copy the two following letters, of n-hich^^^f 
the originals are in his possession. Their contents ^^^1 
show that they were written about this time, and 
that Johnson was now engaged in preparing an his- _ 

^^•rical account of the British ParUament ^^J 

^^KBrrEB TO MR. CAVE. ^^M 

^^ [Aug. 17-13.] ^H 

" 8rH, — I beUeve I am going to write a long letter, I 

and have therefore taken a whole sheet of paper. 

(1) [Thomas Astlf, Esq., many years Keeper of the Reeords 
in tbe Tower, one of [be Keepers of the Fapec Office, and 
Trustee of the British Museum. He contributed many articles 
to the Archaralngia; but his principal work was the "Origin 
and Frogress of Writing, as well Hieroglyphic as EleinenlaiTi" 
-: He dief Dec 1. 1B03.1 , 
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The first thing to be vritten about is our hiitoilal 

de^gn. 

" You mentioned the proposal of printing in inib- 
bers as an alteration in the scheme, but I believe you 
mistookj some way or other, my meaning ; I had no 
other view than that you. might rather print too mtaj 
of five sheets, than of five and thirty. 

' ' With regard to what I shall say on the manner of 
proceeding, I would have it understood as wholly in. 
different to me, and my opinion only, not my r^olu- 
tion. Emptoris sit eligere. 

" I thiak the insertion of the exact dates at the most 
important events in the mat^n, or of so many eventt 
as may enable the reader lo regulate the order of faett 
with sufficient exactness, the proper medium betweei a 
Journal, which has regard only to time, and a history, 
which ranges facts according to their dependence on 
each other, and postpones or anticipates according to the 
convenience of narration. 1 think the work ought to 
partake of the spirit of history, which is contrary to 
minute exactness, and of the regularity of a joumal, 
which is inconsistent with spiriL For this reaaon, I 
neither admit numbers or dates, nor reject them. 

" 1 am of your opinion with regard to placing most li 
the resolutions, &c. in the margin, and think we gwI 
give the most complete account of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings that can be contrived. The naked papers, wii)|- 
out an hifitorical treatise interwoven, require some Qtlter 
book to make them understood. I will date the lue- 
oeeding facts with some exactness, but 1 think ia the 
margin. 

" You told me on Saturday that I had receifid 
money on this work, and found set down \Sl, 2t. Gi, 
reckoning the half guinea of last Saturday. As jm 
hinted to me that you bad many calls for money, 1 
would not press you too hard, and therefore sbsD 
deure only, as I send it in, two guineas for & sheet flf 
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copy ; the rest you may pay me when it may be 
convenient ; and even by this sheet payment 1 shall, 
for some tune, be very expensive. 

" The Life of Savage I am ready to go upon 
in great primer, and pica notes, 1 reckon on cending 
in half a sheet a day ; but the money for that shall 
likewise lie by in your hands till it is done. With the 
debates, shall not 1 have business enough ? if I had but 
good pens. 

" Towards Mr. Savage's Lift what more have you 
got ? I would willingly have his trial, &c., and know 
ivhether bin defence be at Bristol, and would have his 
collection of Poems, on account of the preface ; — 
" The Plain Dealer,"(') — all the Magazines that have 
nay thing of his or relating to him. 

" I tho;^ht my letter would be long, but 
ended ; and I am. Sir, yours, &c, 

" 8au. Johnson. 

" The boy found me writing this almost in the darl^ I 
when I could not quite easily read yours. 

" I have read the Itahan : — nothing in it is well. 

" 1 bad no notion of having any thing for the In. 
scription. (') I hope you don"'t think I kept it to exi 
a price. 1 cculd think of nothing till to-day. 
you couM spare me another guinea for the history, I 
fihould take it very kindly, to-night ; but if you do 
not, 1 shall not think it an injury. I am almost w " 
agwn." 

(1) ["The Plain Dealer"' was a periodical paper, pnblisli 
in 172* Olid ivritten by Mr. HiU and Mr. Bond, whom Sings 1 
caJled tbc two contending powers of light and darkness. Tliey 
wrote, by turns, cacli six Eihaya i and the cKaracter of the wnrk 
was observed regularly (o rise in Mr. HIU'k week, uid fall in 
Mr. Bond's.— JOBIHON, Life of Savage.] 
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Letter IS. TO MR, CAVE. 



« 



Sir, — You did not tell me your detenmnation 
about the Soldier's Letter, which I am confident was 
never printed. I think it will not do by itself, or in 
any other place, so well as the Mag. Extraordinary. 
If you will have it all, I believe you do not think I 
set it high ; and I will be glad if what you give, yon 
will give quickly. 

^^ You need not be in care about something to print, ' 
for I have got the State Trials, and shall extract Layer, 
Atterbury, and Macclesfield from them, and shall bring 
them to you in a fortnight ; after which I will try to 
get the South Sea Report." 

\_No date, nor signature.'] 

I would also ascribe to him an " Essay on the 
Description of China, from the French of Du 

Halde."t 

His writings in the Gentleman's Magazine in 

174^3, are, the Preface,f the Parliamentary Debates,-)* 
" Considerations on the Dispute between Crousaz 
and Warburton, on Pope's Essay on Man;"f in 
which, while he defends Crousaz, he shows an admir- 
able metaphysical acuteness and temperance in con- 
troversy; AdLauram parituram Epigramma(i);"* 

( 1 ) Angliacas inter pidcherrima Laura pueUaSy 

Mox uteri poudus depositura grane, 
Adsii, Laura, tibifadhs Lucina dolenti. 
Neve tibi noceat preerdtuisse DecB, 

Mr. Hector was present when this Epigram was made im- 
promptu. The first line was proposed by Dr. James, and John- 
son was called upon by the company to finish it^ which he 
instantly did. — Boswell. 

The following elegant Latin Ode, which appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1743 (vol. xiii. p. 548.), was, many 

5 ears ago, pointed out to James Bindley, JElsq. as written by 
ohnson, and may safely be attributed to him : .— 
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and, " A Latin Translation of Pope's Verses on his 
Grotto:"* and, as he could employ his pen with 
equal success upon a small matter as a great, I sup- 
pose him to be the author of an advertisement for 
Osborne, concerning the great Harleian Catalogue. 
But I should think myself much wanting, both to 
my illustrious friend and my readers, did I not in- 
troduce here, with more than ordinary respect, an 
exquisitely beautiful Ode, which has not been in- 
serted in any of the collections of Johnson's poetry. 



AD ORNATISSIMAM PUELLAM, 

Vanee sii arti, sit studio modus, 
Formosa virgo : sit speculo quieSy 
Curamque quarendi decoris 
MitiCy supervacuosque cuUus. 

Utfortuitis vema coloribus 
Depicta vulgo rura miips placent. 
Nee intndent horto nttenti 
Divitias operosiores : 

Leniquefons cum murmure pulchrior 
ObliqtuU uUro pnecipitem fugam 
Inter reluciantes lapiUos, et 
Duett aquas temeri sequentes : 

Vtque inter undas, inter et arbores. 
Jam vere prima dulce strepunt aves, 
Et arte nuUd gratiores 
Ingeminant sine lege cantus : 

Nativa sic te gratia^ te nitor 
Simplex decehit, te veneres tuaj . 
Nudus Cupido suspicatur 
Artifices nimis apparatis. 

Ergoflueniem tu mali sedula, 
Ne s^rva inuras semper acu comamj 
Nee sparsa odorato nitenUs 
Pwvere dedecores capUlos; 

Quaiet nee olim vel Ptolemaia 

Jactabat uxor^ sidereo in choro 

Utcunque devotee reifulgent 

Vertids exttvue decori ; 

Nic diva mater, cum similem ttue 
Mentitaformam, et pulchrior eufrici, 
Permisit ineomtas prtOervis 
Fusa comas agitare ventis. — Malone. 

N 3 
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written by him at a very early period, as Mr. Hector 
informs me, and inserted in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine of this year. 

Friendship^ an Ode.* 

" Friendship, peculiar boon of Heaven, 
The noble mind's delight and pride. 
To men and angels only given, 
To all the lower world denied. 

" While love, unknown among the blest^ 
Parent of thousand wild desires^ 
The savage and the human breast 
Torments alike with raging fires ; 

" With bright, but oft destructive, gleam^ 
Alike o'er all his lightnings fly ; 
Thy lambent glories only beam 
Around the favourites of the sky. 

" Thy gentle flows of guiltless joys 

On fools and villains ne'er descend : 
In vain for thee the tyrant sighs. 
And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 

" Directress of the brave and just, 

O guide us through life's darksome way ! 
And let the tortures of mistrust 
On selfish bosoms only prey. 

<< Nor shall thine ardour cease to glow. 
When souls to blissful climes remove : 
What raised our virtue here below. 
Shall aid our happiness above." 



Jolinson Lad now an opportunity of obliging liis 
schoolfellow Dr. James, of whom he once observed, 
*' No man brings more mind to his profession." James 
published this year his " Medicinal Dictionary," in 
three volumes folio. Johnson, as I understood from 
him, had written, or assisted in writing, the propo' 
sals for this work ; and being very fond of the study 
of physic, in which James was his master, he fur- ' 
Dished some of the articles. He, however, certainly J 
wrote for it the Dedication to Dr. Mead,f which itM 
conceived with great address, to conciliate the poi-i 
tronage of that very eminent man. (') 

It has been circulated, I know not with what au-| 
thenticity, that Johnson considered Dr. Birch(-) a 
a dull writer, ^id stud of him, " Tom Birch is bsjI 
brisk as a bee in conversation ; but no soone 
he take a pen in his hand, that it becomes a torped 
to him, and benumbs all his faculties." That th^ 

(1] " Sir, — That the Medicinal Dictionary is dedicated taH 
you, iv to lie imputed only (o your reputation for superior ddU " 
ID thoAC scienceii which I have endeavoured to eiplain and faci- 
litate : and jou art, therefore, to consider this address, if it he 
" " u, as one of the rewards of merit ; and, if other- 



" However you shiill receive it, tny d(!«gt) catinot be disap- 
pirintedi bei^aiue ihis public appe^ lo your judgment win show 
that I du Dol found mv hopes of approbation upon the ignorsnce 
of my readers, and that I fear his censure leasl, whi^ know- 
ledge is most extensive. I am. Sir, your most obedient humble 
servant. R. Jimis." 

Is early friend ol 
indebted for " The Genera] Dictionary, Historic 
the " Thurlow Stale Papcra," the ■' History of the Boval So- 
ciety," ond other laborious works. In January, 1776, his horse 
being frightened nt a Run shot off by a boy at birds, on the 
Hampstend Road, he was thrown and lulled on the spot, 1 

K 4, 
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literature of this country is much indebted to Birch's 
activity and diligence, must certainly be acknow- 
ledged. We have seen that Johnson honoured ( * ) him 
with a Greek Epigram; and his correspondence 
with him, during many years, proves that he had no 
mean opinion of him. 

Letter 14. TO DR. BIRCH. 

« Thursday, Sept. 29. 174S. 

^^ Sib, — I hope you will excuse me for troubUng 
you on an occasion on which I know not whom else 
I can apply to : I am at a loss for the lives and 
characters of Earl Stanhope, the two Craggs, and the 
minister Sunderland; and beg that you will inform 
[me] where I may find them, and send any pam- 
phlets, &c. relating to them to Mr. Cave, to be penued 
for a few days by. Sir, your most humble servant, 

^^ Sam. Johnson." 

His circumstances were at this time embar- 
rassed ; yet his affection for his mother was so warm, 
and so liberal, that he took upon himself a debt of 
hers, which, though small in itself, was then con- 
siderable to him. This appears from the following 
letter which he wrote to Mr. Levett, of Lichfield, 
the original of which lies now before me. 

(l) No doubt, as the case has turned out. Birch is kotumred 
by Johnson's compliment ; but at the time when it was written, 
Birch was of eminence in the literary world, and (what affected 
Johnson more nearly) high in the estimation of Cave; and 
Johnson's learned flatteries of him, Miss Carter, and Mr. Uztwn, 
were all probably prompted by the same motive, — a desire to 
propitiate Cave. 1 have seen a MS. letter of Bishop Warbur- 
ton*s, in which he insists, in his usual decisive tone, on the poor 
use which Birch made in his writings of the materials which he 
possessed. — • Cbokeiu 



LETTER TO XEVETT. 



Lbtt<^ 15, TO MR. LEVETT. in MturiKLD. 

DMetnber !. 1743. 

" Sm, — I am extremely sorry that we have e 
croached so much upon your forbearance with respect 
to the tiuterest, which a great perplexity of affairs 
hindered me from thinking of with that attention that 
I oughtj and which I am not immediately able to remit 
to you, hut will pay it (I think twelve pounds) in ti 
months. I look upon this, and on the future inten 
of that mortgage, as my own deht ; and beg that yi 
win be pleased to give me direc^ons how to pay it, ai 
not to mention it to my dear mother. If it be necessary 
to pay this in less time, I believe I can do it ; but I 
take two months for certainty, and beg 
whether you can allow me so much time. I think 
myself very much ohUged to your forbearance, and' 
shall esteem it a great happiness to be able to serve you.. 
I have great opportunities of dispersing any thing thit 
you may think it proper to make pubUc. 1 will give a 
note for the money, payable at the dme mentioned, to 
any one here that you shall appoint. 1 am, 9ir, your 
most obeiUetit, and most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johkbdm.' 

" At Mr. Osborne's, bookseller, in Graj's Inn." 

It does not appear that he wrote any thing i 
174.+(i) for the Gentleman's M^azice, but the Pre- 
face.t His life of Barretier was now republished in 

(1) In this and the two ne\t years, Mr. Boswell has not 
assigned Id Johnson anj contribulions la the Gentleman's 
MuBiine, yel there seems little doubt that from bin connection 
wltb that work he derived, for some years, Ibe chief sod ilmost 
the only meant of <ub«alence for himself ind his wife; perhaps 
be may have acied a* general editor nith an annual allowinca, 
mild he no doubt empLoyed himself on more literary works than 
have been scknawledfjed. In ibis point the pubUc Ions in, per- 
haps, not Rreat. What be was unwilling to avow, we need not 
be very solicitous to discover. InJeed, his pereonal history i^ 

sbout this period, a blank, bidden, it is to ba f -" '- ■"■- 

obscurity of indigence Ckokeb.. 
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I 



a pamphlet by itself. But he produced one work 4>i 
year, fully sufficient to ntaintuiii the high reputati^ 
which he had acquired. This was '* The Life of $it< 
chard Savage' ;" a man, of whom it is difficult tfr 
speak impartially, without wondering that he waa.fof, 
sometime the intimate campanioa of Johnson; for hu 
, character(') was marked by profligacy, insolence, 
I and ingratitude : yet, as he undoubtedly had a warm 
and vigorous, though unregulated mind, had seen life 
in all its varieties, and been much in the company of 
the statesmen and wits of his time, he could com- 
municate to Johnson an abundant supply of such 
materials as his philosophical curiosity most eagerly 
desired ; and as Savage's misfortunes and miscon- 
duct had reduced him to the lowest state of 
wretchedness as a writer for bread, his visits to St 
John's Gate naturally brought Johnson and him to- 
Selher.(") 

( 1 ) Ab a speciTnefi of Savage's temper, I insert the following 
letter from htm to a noble howA [Tyrconliel], to whom he ml 
under eieat obti^tions but who, on account of hii bad conduct, 
WB9 obliged to discard him. The original was in the himdt of 
the late Francis Cockayne Cust, Esq., one of his Majest;^ 



i dti^ and detpiee i^ou. 1 nm, your dctcnnlned wlTenuj, 

Its the world to underWand, dot 
r of genteel manners, was capti- 
address and dcmeunour of Sava^. whos oi to hii 
to a remarlCBble dej^ree, accomplished." — Haw- 
p. S3. But Sir John's notions of gentility miut 
what ludicrous, from his staling the following dr- 
3s presumptive evidence that SaTa^ was a gODd 
— " That he unr3t3T<ood the eiercise of a gentle- 
mny be inferred from the uk mode of it in ilub 
elated io his Life." The denentf here ■! 
Savage, in a noeturual fit of drunkenness ■" 
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It is melancholy to reflect, that Johnson and Sa- 
vage were sometimes in such extreme mdigenee('), 
that they could not pay for a lodging ; bo that 
they have wandered together whole nights in the 
stireeta. (^) Yet in these almost incredible scenes of 

a man at a cofTee-houw, and killed him : far which be was tried 
at the Old BaileVi and Found (Cuiltv of murder- 
Johnson, indeed, deacrihes him aa having " ft grave and manly 

aoquaintance, softened inU an engaging easineaa of maDticre." 
How highly Johnson admired him for thai knowledge which be 
hmuelf BO much cultivated, and what kindness he entertained 
flvhim, appears from the following lines in the Gentleman^! 
Maganne for April, ITSS, which I am assured were written bj 



(I) The following striking prouf of Johnson's extreme iodki i 
geuce, when he published the Life of Savoge, was communicated 
to Mr. BoBwell, by Mr. Bichard Stowe, of Aradey, in Bedibid- 
Dbire, from the information of Mr. Walter Horte, author of 
Uie Life of UuiHaTus Adoiphus: — "Soon after Saiage's Life 
ms publisbed, Mr. Harte liined with Edward Cave, and occa- 
sionally praised it. Soon after, nteeliiig him, Cave said, ' You 
made a man very happy t'other day.' — ■ How could that be?' 
says Harte; ' nobody waKthere but ourselves.' Cave answered, 
by reminding him that a plate of victuals was sent behind a 
screen, which was to Johnson, dressed so shabbily, that be did 
oot cbiMse lu appear ; btit, on heaj-ing the conversation, he was 
highly delighted with the encomiums on his book.''— Ma lone. 
) As Johnson was married before he settled in London, 
re always had a habitation for his wife, ^ime readers 
nave wuiiuered bow he ever could have bevn driven to stroll 
■Awut with Savage, all night, for want of a lodging. But it 
ahould be remembered, that Johnson, at dillerent perioibi, had 
lodgingi in the vidnity of London ; and his llnuices certainly 
would not admit of a double establishment. When, therefore, 
lie spent a convivial day in London, and found it loo late lo 
return to any country residence he may occasiunally have had, 
having no lodging in town, he was obliged to pass the night in 
the manner described above ; for though, at that period, it was 



^'U 



with nothing but hii company ir 
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distress, we may suppose that Savage mentioned 
many of the anecdotes with which Johnson after- 
wards enriched the life of his unhappy companion, 
and those of other poets. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that one night in 
particular, when Savage and he walked round St 
James's Square for want of a lodging, they were not 
at all depressed by their situation ; but, in high spi- 
rits and brimful of patriotism, traversed the square 
for several hours, inveighed against the minister, and 
" resolved they would stand hy their countrt/J* 

I am. afraid, however, that by associating with 
Savage, who was habituated to the dissipation and 
licentiousness of the town, Johnson, though his good 
principles remained steady, did not entirely preserve 
that conduct, for which, in days of greater simplicity, 
he was remarked by his friend Mr. Hector ; but was 
imperceptibly led into some indulgences which oc- 
casioned much distress to his virtuous mind. (>) 

(1) We are to remember, that Johnson was, at this time^ a 
husband -. can it, therefore, be supposed, that the society of such 
a man as Savage had any tendency to improve himi in the exer- 
cise of the domestic virtues? Nay rather we must doubt it, and 
ascribe to an indifference in the ^scharge of them, arising from 
their nocturnal excursions, the incident of a temporary sepa- 
ration of Johnson from his wife, which soon took place ; and 
that, while he was in a lodging in Fleet Street, she 'was har- 
boured by a friend near the Tower. It is true that this sepa- 
ration continued but a short time; and that if, indeed, his 
affection, at that instant, was alienated from her, it soon re- 
turned. — Hawkins, Life of Johnson. 

Sir John Hawkins very uncharitably attributes to the influ- 
ence of Savage, a separation which took place (as he alone 
asserts) between Johnson and his wife about this period. Hus 
separation (if Hawkins be even so far correct) may be explained 
without any reference to Savage. The whole course of Johnson^ 
life and conduct warrants us in supposing that this tempomy 
separation was produced by pecuniary distress, and not by an 
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That Johnson was anxious that an authentic and 
favourable account of hia extraordinary friend should 
first get possession of the public attention, is evident 
from a letter whioli he wrote in the GeutJeuian'i 
Magazine for August of the year preceding its pub- 
lication. 

Lbit«« is. to MR. URBAN. 

" As your collectionB show how often you have owed 
the ornaments of your poetical pitges to the correBpond- 
ence of the unfortunate and ingenious Mr. Savage, I 
doubt not hut you have so much regard to his memory 
as to encourage any design that may have a tendency to 
the preservation of it from insults or calumnies ; and 
therefore, with some degree of assurance, intreat you to 
inform the public, that his Life will speedily be pub~ 
lished by a person who was favoured with his con- 
fidence, and received from himself an account of moat 
of the transactions which he proposes to mention, to 
the time of his retirement to Swansea in Wales. 

" From that period, to his death in the prison of 
Bristol, the account will be continued from materials 
Btill less liable to objecdon ; his own letters, and those 
of his friends, some of which will be inserted in the 
worb, anil abstracts of others Bul^oined in the margin. 

" It may be reasonably imagined, that others may 
have the same design ; but as it is not credible that 
they can obtain the same materials, it must be expected 

interruption orolH^ction. Johnson would be nalurBlIy lolicitous 

from the want with which he was struggling. There is no wh^ 
to be found n single trace to JusliF; the accusation which Hbh- 
kioa so wantonjf and so odiuusly, and, it ma; be aBstimed, to 
blsely makes. Johnson's fate in this particular is ■ little hard : 
he is at once ridiculed Tur being eiiravagantly uioriouii, and 
Mosuied for ■ profligate diBiegai3 of his WLfe. — Caoxut. 
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thty will supply from invention the wBnl of intElli. 
geiii^ ; and that, under the title of ' The Life of 
Savage,' they will publish only a novel, filled vfith 
romantic adventures and imaginary amours. Yon way 
therefore, jierhaps, gratify tile lovers of truth anil wit, 
by giving me leave to inform them in your Magazine, 
that my account will be pubhshed in 8vo. by Mr. Ro- 
lierU, in Warwick Lane." 

[^o niffnatun.'} 
In Februarj', 1744, it accordingly came forth from 
the shop of Roberts, between whom and JolinsoD 
I have not traced any cuunection, except the caaasl 
one of this publication, {i) In Johnaou's " Life of 
Savage," although, it must be allowed that its morid is 
the reverse of — " Reapicere exemplar vita morum^vt 
jubebo," a very useful lesson is inculcated, to guard 
men of wami passions from a too free indulgence 
of them ; and the various incidents are related in so 
clear and animated a manner, and illuiuiDated 
throughout with so mueh philosophy, that it u one 
of the moat interesting narratives in the Boglidi 
language. (^) Sir Josh.ua Reynolds told me, tbpl 

(1) There se«ms reason to suppose thit Cave sometimes per- 
mmed the name of another p>rinter to appear on the titlt^jMges 
or books of which he was, in fact, the pubtjbber : see unti^ 
p 108. In this cose the foci is certain ; be it appsan from the 
lelter lo Cave, August, 1743, that Johnson sold the work to lum 
own before it wa< written. — Crokfu. 

[Cave waa the purchaser of the copyright, and the rollowjog 
is 8 copy of Johnson's receipt for the mon^! — "The 14th day 
of December, received of Mr. Ed. Cave, the sum of flfiMa 

Sinens, In tlill, for compiling and writing • The Life of Richiid 
vage, Esq.* deceased ; and in lull for all materials Ihenttv 
applied, and not found t^ the said Edward Cave. I say, receficd 
by me, Sam. Johksoh. Dec 14. 1743."] 

(2) It give^ like Raphael's Lazarus or Murillo's Bta 
pleasure as t. woik of ait, white the original could onljj 
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upon his return from Italy he met wiUi it in Devon- I 
shire, knowing nothing of its autiior, itnd began t^ I 
read it while he was standing with his arm leaning ' 
against a chimney-piece. It seized his attention so 
strongly, that, not being able to lay down the book 
till he had finished it, when he attempted to move, 
he found his ann totally benumbed. The rapiditf J 
with which this work was composed, is a wonder 
ful circumstance. Johnson has been heard to e&i 
f Aug, 19. 1773], "I wrote forty-eight of the printed 
octavo pages of the Life of Savage at a sitting ; but 
then I sat up all night." 

He exhibits the genius of Savage to the best 
advantage, in the specimens of his poetry which he 
has selected, some of which are of uncommon merit 
We, indeed, occasionally find such vigour and such 
point, as might make us suppose that the generous 
aid of Johnson had been imparted to his friend. 
Mr. Tlioma^ Warton made this remark to me ; and, 
in support of it, quoted from the poem entitled " The 
Bastard," a line in which the fancied superiority af 
one " stamped in Nature's mint with extasy," is 
contrasted with a regular la*viul descendant of some 
great and ancient family : 

" No tenth transmitter of a foohsh face." 

diwuEt. Jobnson has spread ove-f Savage's cbaractei the vai- 
oiih, or ralhcr the veil, of stateiy diction and cilenuatory 
fbraaea, but cannot pceront the obseryant reader fVom BeeinE 
that the subject of tbin biogrtiphical essay was, as I^Ir. Bosw^ 
calitbiroi "an ungrateful and inuilenl profligate; " and so little 
djo bis works show of that poetical talent for wbkh he has been 
celebrated, that, if it hod not been fbi Juhnsoii's cnibolming 
paitialit}', hii works would probably be now as imheard ef m 
ttwj m unread. — Cboeei. 
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But the fact is, that tbis poem wh£ published tone 
years belbre Johnson and Savage were acqnaiiited. 

It is remarlmble, that id this biograpbical disqui- 
sition there appears a v«ry strong symptom of JofaA- 
son's prejudice against players ; a prejudice whid 
may be attributed to the following causes : lirst, the 
imperfection of his organs, which were so defiectne 
that he was not susceptible of the line impreaaiDiis 
which theatrical excellence produces upon the geos- 
ratity of mankind ; secondly, the cold rejection of 
his tragedy ; and, lastly, the biilliant success it 
Garrick, who had been his pupil, who had come ii 
London at the same time with him, nut in a. mwik 
more prosperous state than himself, and whose Udratt 
he undoubtedly rated low, compared with his own. 
His being outstripped by his pupil in the rsce of 
immediate fame, as well as of fortune, probably 
made him feel some indignation, as thinking, that 
whatever might he Garrick's merits in his art, tbt 
reward was too great when compared with what tJw 
most successful efforts of literary labour could attwk 
At all periods of his life Jolinson used to talk m» 
temptuDusly of players('); butinthis workheep«Hlt> 

(1) IE is another or those remarkabJe inconsistencies in Jqfan- 
Bon'9 character, before alluded to, that as the first publicalion aC 
this determiniHi admirer of the metropolis was s satire on IjM- 
don, BO the firit produclian of this despiurr of the stage, abgnld 
be n play! Mr. Boswell is oliliged to admit what was luo ofc 
Tious to be concealed — but he does so with relucUnce and gnM 
tenderness of eiprcssion — that Dr. Johnson envied Garrick, 
and we shall see Chat he even envied Sheridan, uid lo this source 
must, we fear, be allributed his "indiKnation " ogaimt plarai. 
This is no doubt a blot on Johnson's character, and wc oBt 
seen, ntid shall see, too many in&tAnces of this utflf|iiitv*p 
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of them with peculiar acrimony; for which, perhaps, 
there was formerly too much reason, from the licen- 
tious and dissolute manners of those engaged in 
that profession. It is but justice to add, that in 
our own time auch a change has taken place, that 
there is- no longer room for such an unfavourable 
distinction. 

His schoolfellow and friend, Dr. Taylor, told me 
a pleasant anecdote of Johnson's triumphing over 
his pupil, David Garrick, When that great actor 
had played some little time at Goodman's Fields, 
Johnson and Taylor went to see him perform, and 
afterwards passed the evening at a tavern with him 
and old Giffard. (') Johnson, who was ever depre- 
ciating stage-players, after censuring some mistakes 
in emphasis, which Garrick had committed in the 
course of that night's acting, said, " The players. 
Sir, have got a kind of rant, with which they run on, 
without any regard either to accent or emphasis." 
Both Garrick and Gitfard were offended at this 
sarcasm, and endeavoured to refute it ; upon which 
Johnson rejoined, " Well now, I '11 give you some- 
thing to speak, with which you are tittle acquainted, 
and then we shall see how Just my observation is. 
That shall be the criterion. Let me hear you repeat 
the ninth Commandment, ' Thou, shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbour.'" Both tried a 
it, said Dr. Taylor, and both mistook the empha«s 
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which should be upon not and false untnes$.(}) 
Johnson put them right, and enjoyed his victory 
with great glee. 

His << Life of Savage" was no sooner published, 
than the following liberal praise was given to it, ia 
" The Champion," a periodical paper : — 

'^ This pamphlet is^ without flattery to its antlior^ m 
just and well written a piece of its kind as I ever saw ; 
so that at the same time that it highly deserves, it 
certainly stands very little in need of this recommend, 
atioii. As to the history of the unfortunate person, 
whose memoirs compose this work^ it is certainly 
penned with equal accuracy and spirit, of which I am 
so much the better judge, as I know many of the faets 
mentioned to be strictly true, and very fairly related. 
Besides, it is not only the story of Mr. Savage, but 
innumerable incidents relating to other persons^ and 
other affairs, which renders this a very amusing^ and, 
withal, a very instructive and valuable performance. 
The author's observations are short, significant, and jnst, 
as his narrative is remarkably smooth and well dis- 
posed. His reflections open to all the recesses of the 
human heart ; and, in a word, a more just or pleasant, 
a more engaging or a more improving treatise^ on all 
the excellencies and defects of human nature, is scarce 
to be found in our own, or, perhaps, any .other lan- 
guage." (^) 

(1)1 suspect Dr. Taylor was inaccurate in this statement. 
The emphasis should be equally upon shalt and not, as boCh 
concur to form the ne^tive injunction; and JiUse wUvtets, hkB 
the other acts prohibited in the Decalogue, should not be 
marked by any peculiar emphasis, but only be distinctly enun- 
ciated. — BoswELL. A moderate emphasis should be placed 
on false. — Kearney. [Sheridan, in his " Lectures on the Art 
of Reading" (p. 258.), places the emphasis wholly on ^lilie.^ 
Mark LAND.] 

(2) This character of the " Life of Savage ** was not written 
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Johnson's partiality for Savage made him enter* J 
tain no doubt of his story, however extraordinarj' ™ 
and improbable. It never occurred to him to question 
his being the son of the Countess of Macclesfield, of 
whose unrelenting barbarity he so loudly complained, 
and the particulars of which are related in bo strong 
and aifeeting a. manner in Johnson's Life of him, ■ 
Johnson was certainly well warranted in publishing 'I 
his narrative, however offensive it might be to the 1 
lady and her relations ; because her alleged unnatural "I 
and cruel conduct to her son, and shameful avowat- 1 
of guilt, were stated in a Life of Sav^e now lyiny T 
before me, which came out so early as 1727, and n 
attempt had been made to confute it, or to punish I 
tlie author or printer as a libeller: but for the honour ' 
of human nature, we should be glad to find the 
shocking tale not true ; and from a respectable 
gentleman (2} connected with the lady's family, I 
have received such information and remarks, as, 
joined to my own inquiries, will, I think, render Ji 
at least somewhat doubtAil, especially when we con< 
aider that it must have originated from the person | 
himself who went by the name of Richard Sav^e. 

If the maxim, falsum in vno, fahura in omnibus, I 
were to be received without qualification, the credit I 
of Savage's narrative, as conveyed to us, would be [ 

bjr Fielding, as has been supposed, but most jmihablT by Ila![^ i 
who, as appeam from tho minutes of thepatinersof " !'^- fi"~"._ I 

C," in the poiwesslon of Mr. Itetd of Staple-Inn, 
ling in his ahare of the paper, befon; the da 
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tuinihilated ; for it containa some assertions whicfa, 
beyond a question, are not true. 

1. In order to induce a bfilief tliat the Ear! Rivffw; 
— on account of a criminal connection with vhoDti 
Lady Macclesfield is aaid to have been divoreed 
from her husband, by act of parliament [^1697}*— 
had a peculiar anxiety about the child which she 
bore to him, it is alleged, that his Lordship gnre 
Iiim hid own name, and had it duly recorded in tik 
register of St Andrew's; Holbom. I have carefii% 
inspected that register, but no such entry is to be 
found. (1) 

' (I) Mr. Cual's rensoning, with respect lo the filbuianof 
RidiBrd Sava^ always appeartd to me eilremcly uiuKi^ 
faetoty; and is entirely overturned by the following detiih* 
observations, for which the reader is indebted to the unn'ntiiA 
researches of Mr. Bindley. — The story on which Mr. CiUt M 
much relies, that Savage vran a supposititious child, not (k 
•on of Lord Rivers and Ludy Macclesfield, but the oKpriu 
of a shoemiiker, introduced in consequence of her real son? 
death, was, without doubt, grounded on the circumfitancv cf 
Lady MacclesScld having^in 1696, previously to the birth at 
Savage, had a daughter by Ihe £nrl Rivers, whn died in her in- 






t i&i-e, 



. . a fact, which, a 
was proved in the course of the i 
field'^ Bill of Divorce. Most fi 
admiiture of tnitb in them. — Malokc. 

From "the Earl of Macclesfield's Case," which, ii 
was presented lo the Lords, in order to procure an act or ttivam 
it appears, that "Anne, Countess of Macclesfield, under Hk 
name of Madam Smith, was delivered of a male child in Pm 
Court, near Brook Street, Holborn, by IHrs. Wright, ■ itai- 
wife, oil Saturday, tlie 1 6th of January, I696-T, at six o'clock In 
the mominfr, who was baptised on the Monday followina, mi 

1 1 -- .1 e Tt:-i. — A .|__ ___ ^f Tnhn RmSh kw 



w's, Holhoi 



. __ Court; and, froi _^ , .._ 

supposed by Mr. Burbridge to be " a hv-blow or bBstjird.~" II 
■Ibo appears, that during her delivery, the lady wore kmai^jwd 
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2. It is stated, tliat " Lady Macclesfield, having 
lived for some timeupon very uueaay terms with 
her husband, thought a public confessiou of adultery 
the must obvious and expeditious method of obtain- 
iug her Uberty ;" and Johnson, assuming this to be 
true, stigmatiseB her with indignation, as " the 
wretch who had, without scruple, proclaimed her- 
self an adultress." (I) But I have perused the 
Journals of both houses of Parliament at the period 
of her divorce, and there find it authentically ascer- 
tained, that so far from voluntarily aubmittiiig to 
the ignominious charge of adultery, she made a 
strenuous defence by her Counsel ; the bill having 
been first moved the 15th of January, 1697-B, in the 
House of Lords, and proceeded on, (with various 
applications for tune to bring up witnesses at a 
distance, &c.} at intervals, till the 3d of March, 
when it passed. It was brought to the Commons, 
by a message from the Lords, the 5th of March, pro- 
ceeded on the 7th, lOtli, 11th, 14th, and 15th, on 
which day, alter a full exaaiination of witnesses on 

that Mary Pegier on the aeit day after the baptism (Tucuday) 
took B male ctuld, whine mother •k-oh called Madam Smith, from 
the house of iln. Phi-BHUit, in Fox Court [running fhjm 
.Brook Slreet into Grny'H Inn Lane], who went by the name oT 
Mrs. Lee. 

Conformable to this statement is the entry in the BegiMerof 
St. Andrew's, Holbom, which is as follow^ and which iinmiea- 
" ■ ■ ~ ■ ni L^ 

line, gireflncd to T 
Smith and Mary, in Fox Court. In Gray's Iim Lane, baptited 

the IHth." — BlNDLKV. 

(1) No divorce can be oblained In the Courts, on canfenion 
of tbepirgr. TbAremualbeproo-fi. — KiAKMET. . n 

3 



tnse 



P 

^^H ^both sides, and hearing of Counsel, it vas reported 
^^H withoat atnendmfititfi, paseed, and carried to the 
^B iLonis. 

^^P ' That Lady Macclesfield was convicted of the 
^^H erime of which she was accused, cannot be denied; 
^^H -but the question now is, whether the person calling 
^^H ifaimself Uichard Savage was her son. 
^^B ' It has been said ('), that when Earl Rivers was 
^^H dying, and anxious to provide for all his natural chil- 
^^M dren, he was informed by Lady Macclesfield, tbather 
^^B 'ionbyhiinwasdead. Whether, then, shall we believe 
^^F that this was a malignant lie, invented by a motb«r 
to prevent her own child from receiving the bounty 
of his father, which was accordingly the conseqnenoe, 
if the person whose life Johnson wrote, was her »oo ; 
or shall we not rather believe that the person who 
then assumed the name of Richard Savage was an 
impostor, being in reality the son of the shoemaker, 
under whose wife's care (') Lady Macclesfield's 
child was placed ; that after the detith of th« retl 
Richard Savage, he attempted to personate him; 
and that the fraud being known to Lady Maccles- 
field, he was therefore repulsed by her with just 
resentment. 

There ia a strong circumstance in snpport of the 

I last supposition ; though it has been mentioned aa aa 
aggravation of Lady Macclesfield's unnatural con- 
■r[I 
?f 



ly Johnson, in hie Life of S*i 
■hia, 



(a) This, as an iccursle Mend remarks tome, is not confiOj 
_. . n.. , .„_.. „e „3^ p,^ 



__ —his becoming hia ipprenHce, was not the huitand 

oT bis nurse. See Jobncon'i Ufe of SiT^e.— J. BotHftf/^ 



). B^g^ 
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dnpt. and that is, her having prevented him from 
obtaining the benefit of a legacy left to hiru by 
Mrs. Lloyd, his godmother. For if there was such 
a legacy left, his not being able to obtain paynient 
of it, must be imputed to his conseiouKness that he 
was not the real person. The just inference should 
be, that by the death oP Lady Macclesfield's child 
before its godmother, the legacy became lapsed, 
Uid therefore tliat Johnson's Uichard Savage was an 
impostor. 

If he had a title to the legacy, he could not have 
found any difficulty in recovering it ; for had the 
executors resisted his claim, the whole coats, us well 
as the legacy, must have been paid by them, if he 
had be«i the child to whom it was given. (') 

The talents of Savage, and the mingled fire, 
rudeness, pride, meanness, and ferocity of his che- 
racter(-), concur in making it credible that he was fit 
to plan and carry on an ambitious and daring scheme 
of imposture, similar instances of which have not 
been wanting in higher spheres, in the history of 

(0 This reasoning is decisive; if SnTHge were what he re- 
presented himbeLf to be, nothing could have prevented his 
recovering bin legacy, — CnoxKa . 

(3) Johnson's companion appears to liave pemjadcd that 
IoRt minded man, that he resembled him io having a. noble 
priife i for Johnson, after painting in strong colours the quarrel 
between Lord Tyrcoiinel and Savage, asserts that " the spirit of 
Mr. Savage, indeed, never suiltred him lotolicita reconciliation: 
he returned reproach for reproacli, and insult for insult." But 
tlie nspcciable gentleman to whom I have alluded, has in bis 
powCMion a letter from S»*Bge, after Lord Tyrtionnel had dis- 
carded him, addressed to the Rev, Mr. Gilbert, his I..ordBhip's 
^^lyi plntu, ui which he requests him, in the humblest manner, to 

' ' :miB to the Viscount. 
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difiereot countries, tind Lave had a ccnsideroUo 
: 
I 



., Yet, uu the other hand, to the compacieB of 
Johnson, (who, through wliatever medium he wm 
conveyed iiito this world, be it ever so doulitbl, 
'f;to whom related, or by whom begot," was,, mi'- 
c^uestionably, a man of no common endowments,) 
must allow the weight of general repute itS' to hie 
[f!M or parentage, though ilhcit; and supposing 
1 to be an impostor, it seems strange tliat Lord 
Tyrconnel, tlie nephew of Lady Macclesfield, abbuld' 
patronise him, and even admit him as a guest in his 
family. (1) Lasdy, it must ever appear very suspi* 
cious, that three different accounts of tlie Life of 
Richard Savage, — one published in " The Ptun 
Dealer," in 1724, another in 1727, aad another bj 
the powerful pen of Jolmaon, in 1744, — and all of 

[I) Trusting to Savage's iufarmadon, Johnson represeiUS 
this unhappy man's being riMeivud an s com[iamoii by Laid 
TynunneX and penAionciT by his Lantship, as posterior ta S|^ 
vsae's A-onyiction and pardon. But I am assured, that Sange. 
had received the Totuntaiy bounty of Lord Tyrconnel, and. hid 
been dismissed by him long before the murder ivas commitled, 
Mid thst his Lordship was vcrj inslnimental in procuring Sb- 
inage'a pardon, by his inti-rcession with the Queen, through Xiidji 
Hertford. If, therefore, he had heeo desirous of preTenlii^ 
the pubhcalion by Savage, he v^ould' have left him lo bis &le. 
Indeed, I must observe, that although Johnson mentions ihtt 
^ Lord Tyrconnel's patronage of Savage was " upon his profflue 
'to Uy aside his design of exposing the cruelty of his mother," 
the great bii^rapher has forgotten that he hhnaelf has 'meo- 



Ilon^ that Savage's storv had been told several years b< 

"The Plain Dwder?" fVom -which he quotes (his strong layiDe ' 

ef the generous Sir Richard Steele, that the " inharaanHy tr 



father." At the same time it must be acknon-led|(ed, that Lutf 
Macclesfield and her relations might still wish that her Mot^ 
should not be brought into more cddsi^cuoue notice b* llct 



al pen of Saiage. 



'"™"2aJ 



them while Lady Macclesfield was alive('), shoul 

uot with standing tlie severe attacks upon her, haV^a 
been suftered to pass without any public aud efffeo*J 
tua] coutradiction. (^) 

I have thus endeavoured to sum up the Bvidencft"! 
upon the case, as fturly as I can; and the result f 
seems to be, that the world luust vibrate in a sta'M'l 
of uncertainty as to what wiia the truth. 

Cl) MinMBwii,afterbBTingrorfeitcdChe title of Lady Mac- 
aesfleld b; <\hoice, waa married la Colonel Brett, and, it u 
said, wu weU known In all the polite circlo. Collej Gibber, 
I tan infonned, had ta high an opinion of her taste and judg' 
ment is to genteel life and manners, that he mbmitttd every 
scene of his '■ CareleKB Husband" to Mrs. Brett's retisal and 
correction. Colonel Brett was reported to be Tree in his gal- 
lantry with his ladj'a maid. Mrs, Brett came into a room one 
d«y in her own house, and found the Colonel and her inaid 
both fan asle^ in two chairs. She tied a white hondkercbief 
round her husband's neck, which was a sultlcicnt proof that she 
had diicDTered his inlr^e; but she never at any thne WA' 
notice of it to him. This incident, an I am told, gave occasion 
ID the well-wrought scene of Sir Charles and Lady Easy, and 
Edging. — BOSWKLL. 

[Colonel Brcit was a particularly handsome man. The Couii< 
teini, looking out of her window, on a great disturbance in the 
street, saw the Colonel aesaulted by some baUiffi^, who wero 
going to arrest him. She paid bia debt, released him from their 
pursuit, and Hion afWr marrii^ hien. When she died, she left 
him more than he eipected ; with which he bought on estate in 
the Caatitry, built a very handsome house upon it, went dowiii 
10 see the Hnishingof it, returned to London in hot weather, and 
in too much hurry; got a fever by it; and died. Nobody hod a; 
better taste of what could please the town, and his opinion waai 
raueh regarded by the actors and dramatic poets. — Snsca.] ■ 

(a) It should, however, be recollected, before we draw any' 
conclusion from Lady MacclesJldd's forbearance to jirusccute B 
libeller, thai however innocent she might be as to Savagv, she 
nM uaduniohly and inexcusably guilty in other respects, alid' 
would have been naturally „-'-—— — -" — '— '^"•'~ — '-' 
bufom the public. Ifithod... 
aon having, near twenty years after, happened to w 
JJfe, the original libel w" '■" ' ' 
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This digression, I trust, will not be censured, afi 
it relates to a matter exceedingly curious, and very 
intimately connected with Johnson, both as a man 
and an author. 

He this year wrote the " Prefece to the Harleian 
Miscellany."* The selection of the pamphlets of 
which it was composed was made by Mr. Oldys, 
a man of eager curiosity, and indefatigable diligence, 
who first exerted that spirit of inquiry into the lite- 
rature of the old English writers, by which the 
works of our great dramatic poet have of late been 
so signally illustrated, (i) 



"The 



1) [William Oldys was born in 1696. In 1737, hepuUished 
iThe British Librarian ; exhibiting a compendious iteview or 
Abstract of our most scarce, useful, and valuable Books in all 
Sciences, as well in Manuscript as in Print ; ** 'and, in 1738, 
a Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. He also contributed several 
articles to the General Dictionary, and the Biographia Britan- 
nica. " He had,** says Grose, in his Olio, '* a number of smiU 
parchment bags inscribed with the names of the persons whose 
Lives he intended to write, into which he put every circuiA> 
stance and anecdote he could collect, and from thence drew up 
his history.*' His bibliographical talents were not eclipsed bj 
those of any contemporary. He died in 1761, leaving a copy 
of Lan^aine*s Lives, &c. filled with MS. notes, now in the 
British Museum. ] 



CHAPTER VIII. 

1745—1749, 

" Mi*Mllantmia ObnervationD onMndeth," and " Pr^m 
jHualf for a nme Edition of Shnkspeare." — " Prt^- , 
logue, upokea by Garrie/e, on the opening of Drury 
Lane Theatre." — Proepeclug of the Dictianary of 
the Englinh Language. — Progress of the Work. — 
King'g Head Cliib in Ivy Lane. — Visit to Tiinhridge 
Wells. — " Life of Roscommon." — " Preface to 
Uodsley's Preeeplor." — " Vision of Theodore the 
Hermit." — " The Vanity of Human Wishes." — 
" Irene " acted at Drury Lane. i 

In 174^ be published a p&mphlet entitled, " Mis- 1 
cellaneouH Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth ; 
with Remarks on Sir T. H.'s (Sir Thomas Hanmer's) 
Edition of Shakspeare." " ( ' ) To wliich he affixedi 
Proposals for a new edition of that poet. 

As we do not trace any thing else published by 
him during the course of this year, we may conjec- 
ture that he was occupied entirely with that worlc 
But the little encouragement which was given by the 
public to his anonymous proposals for the execution 
of a task which Warburton was known to have un- 
dertaken, probably damped his ardour. His pam- 

(1> [SirThomiiaHaiirnprwBiiboniinlSTG. HcwasSpeaker 
of Ihc Houie of Common! in Queen Anne's last parliament, 
and died Maji S. 17*fi. His splundid but inaceiirate edilion of 
ShakKpcari;, in sii volumes ijuarto, wsi ijublishcd in 1744.] 



i 
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phlet, however, was highly esteemedy and was for- 
tunate enough to obtain the approbation even of the 
supercilious Warburton himself, who, in the Preface 
to his Shakspeare, published two years afterwards, 
thus mentioned it : << As to all those things which 
have been published under the titles of JEssa^^ 
JRemarksy Observationsy.&c. on Shakspeare, if you 
except some Critical Notes on Macbeth, given as a 
specimen of a projected edition, and written, as 
appears, by a man of parts and genius^ the rest are 
absolutely below a serious notice." 

Of this flattering distinction shown to him by 
Warburton, a very grateful remembrance was ever 
entertained by Johnson, who said, " He praised me 
at a time when praise was of value to me." 

In 17^6, it is probable that he was still employed 
upon his Shakspeare, which perhaps he laid aside 
for a time, upon account of the high expectations 
which were formed of Warburton's edition of that 
great poet. It is somewhat curious, that his literary 
career appears to have been almost totally suspended 
in the years 174«5 and IT^G, those years which 
were marked by a civil war in Great Britain, when 
a rash attempt was made to restore the House of 
Stuart to the throne. That he had a tenderness for 
that unfortunate House, is well known ; and some 
may fancifully imagine, that a sympathetic anxiety 
impeded the exertion of his intellectual powers {!).: 

rO [In the Garrick Correspondence, there is a letter from 
Gilbert Walmesley, dated Nov. 3. 1746, which contains this 
passage : •— " When you see Mr. Johnson, pray give my conn 

Sliments, and tell him I esteem him as a great genius— •^^ilr 
*5if boih to himself and the ivorUU" Upon which Sm £ditor ob* 
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bnf I am inclined to think, that he was, during this 
time, sketching the outlines of his great phiJoIogicBl 
work. "" 

None of hia letters during those years are estaotj ] 
so far as I can discover. This in much to be pit 1 
gretted. It might afford some entertainment to set 
how he then expressed himself to his private friends 
concerning state affairs. Dr. Adams informs me, 
that " at this time a favourite object which he had 
in contemplation was 'The Life of Alfred;' in 
which, from tlie warmth with which he spoke about 
it, he would, I believe, Imd he been master of hia 
own will, have engaged himself, rather than on any- 
other subject," 

In 1747, it is supposed that the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine for May was enriched by him with five short 
poetical pieces distinguished by three asterisks. The 
first is a translation, or rather a paraphrase, of a 
Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas Hanmer. Whether the 
Latin was his, or not, I have never heard, though I 
should think it probably was, if it be certain that he 
wrote the English ; as to which ray only cause of 
doubt is, that his slighting character of Hanmer as 
an editor, in his "Observations on Macbeth," is 
very different from that in the Epitaph. It may be 
said, that there is the same contrariety between the 
character in the Observations, and that in his own 
Preface to Shakspeare ; but a considerable time 
elapsed between the one publication and the other, 

sems, " It ii obvinua that WalnwuU}' hod been aniiouilT 
e«pcitiBg tVoin hi* friend, piTrorniancBs adenualt 
but at length aZmoEt dcKpdirf.'d, Ifaat he could eve 



1 
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the Obsepvations and the Epitaph came 

(ilot« together. The others aro, " To Mias , 

on her giving the Author a guld and silk net-work 
Purse of her own weaving;" "Stella in Motini- 
iag:" "The Winter's W^k;" "An Ode;" and, 
" To Lyce, an elderly Lady." I am not positive 
that all these were his production8(i); but as " The 

Walk" has never been controverted to be 
his, and all of them have the same mark, it is rea- 
tonable to conclude that they are all written by the 
«ame hand. Yet to the Ode, in which we find a 
pafisage very characteristic of him, bebg a learned 
description of the gout, 

" Unhappy, whom to beds of pain 

ArOiritiek tyranny consigns; 

there is the following note, " The author being ill 

^ , ie"UmiersalVi5ii , 

the mai-k which is affiled to soiiie piece 

^m fnund nubjoined lo others, of which he ccrtmmly was not 
author. The mark, therefore, will not Bscertoiii the poon 
question lo have heeii written b; hhn. Some of liiein n 
probably the productions of Hawkesworth, who, it '- ■--'-- 
was afflicted with the gout. The yerBei on a Purse were inaeneo 
'afterwards in Mrs. Wiilrams^s Miscellanica, and are, unquc^ 
tlunably, Johnson's." — MaioM!. 

There in no evidence whatever that any of these wnx Joha- 
sob's, and every reason to suppose that they are Hawkesworth'i, 
The oiie which Boswell doubts aboui^ on intemfll eviitcnc4 il 
the ode to Sjyring, which, with those on Sumnfr, Aiuuttm, antl 
WiiUer, have been of late published as Johtison's, and ore, iw 
doubt, nil bj the same hand. We see that Sprir^g bean inlemat 
marks o( being Hawkesworth's. Waiter and Stivimcr, Mr. 
Chalmers averts to be his aJso^ andtheiodei to the Gent. Mu. 
tor I74fi attributes SvmT—- *" *•' ni™^ii<. • n.tn- t» T. 

" pur«," and R 

same hand as the f 

assigned to Hawkcsworlh, and should be removed from t 
plate In J ^ ' 
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of the gout:" but Johnsoa vas not attacked with 
that clistfimper till a very late period of hie life. 
May not thia, however, be a. poetical fiction ? Wliy 
may not a poet suppose iumself to have the gout) 
as well as suppose himself to be in love, of wliich 
we have iuuumerable instances, and which has been 
admirably ridiculed by Johnson in his " Life of 
Cowley?" (I) I have also some difficulty to believe 
that he could produce such a group of conceits as 
appear in the verses to Lyce, in which he claims 
for this ancient personage as good a right to be 
assimilated to heaven, as nymphs whom other poets 
have flattered; he therefore ironically ascribes to her 
tbe attributes of the sky, in such stanzas as this : — 
" Her teeth the night with darkneag dies. 
She 'b atarr'd with pimples o'er ; 
Her tongue hke nimble tiyhtning plies, 
And can with thunder roar." 
But as, at a very advanced age, he could conde^end 
to trifle in namby-pamby rhymes, to please Mrs. 
Tliraie and her daughter, he may have, in his earlier 
years, composed such a piece as this. 

It is remarkable, that in this first edition of " The 
Winter's Walk," the concluding line is much more 
Johnsonian than it was afterwards printed; for iu 
subsequent editions, after praying Stella to " snatch 
him to her anna," he says, 

" And shield me from the HI* of life." 

( I ) f" Of Cowky, we are UiW by Biiniea, Uuit, whatever lie 
may lolk (if his own jnflainmBbility. and the variety ol' clisrac- 
len by wbicb bin faeul vas divided, lie in reality w» iii luvejHit 
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Whereas in the iirat edition it is 

" And hide me from the eight of Efe." 
A horror at life in genrral is more consonanl iritt 
Johnson's habitual gloomy cast of thought. (') 

I have heard him repeat with great energy the 
following verses, which appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for April this year; but I have no authD- 
rity to say they were his own. Indeed, one of the 
best critics of our age suggests to me, that " the 
word indifferently being used in the sense of fm'(A- 
out concern, and being also very unpoetical, renders 
H improbable that they should have been his con* 
position." 



' Pitied by gentk mindi Kilmarhocs died ; 
The liruoe, fiALUGitiKa, were on thy dde ; 
Radcwfpe, unhappy in his crimes of youthj 
Steady in what he still migtook for truth. 
Beheld bis death so decently unmoved. 
The soft lamented, and the brave approved. 
But Lovat's fate indifferenlly we view. 
True to no kiag, to no religion true : 
Ko/iiir foists the ruin he has done ; 
No child laments the tyrant of his ton ; 
No T«ry pities, thinking what he was ; 
No Whig compassionB, /or he left the mum ,• 
The brave regret not, for he was not brave ; 
The hoaetl mourn not, knowing him a knave fl 

( I ) John>on'« habitual horror vita ool of fj/ 
CaoXKE. 

(B) These venes ire lomewhat loo sevpre 
nary pcraon who is the chief figure in tht 
un^ubtedly, brave. His pleasantry during h. 
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This year his old pupil and friend, David Garri<^ 
having become joint patentee and manager of Di 
Ij&ae theatre, Johnaon honoured his opening of It 
with a Prologue, * which, for just and manly dra- 
matic criticism on the whole range of the English 
stage, as well as for poetical exceUence, is unrivalled. 
Like the celebrated Epilogue to the " Distressed 
Motlier(')," it was, during the season, often called 
for by the audience. The most striking and brilli^,Qt 
passages of it have been so often repeated, and are 
ao well recollected by all the lovers of the drama 
and of poetry, that it would be superfluous to point 



which, by Che vaj, I have henrd Mr. Dsvid Hi 
(hal we hate one of the icrj few speeches of Mr. 
Earl of IVIanBlieUl, nuthcncicslljr ^len) was leTy rema^abie^ 
When asked if he had aiiy questions to put to Sir Everard 
Fawkener, who was one of the strongest witnesses a^'nst him, 
he aniwered " I only wiBh him joy of his yoiing wife.'^ And 
after sentence of death, in the horrible terms in tucb eases of 
treaaon, was pronounced upon him, as he was retiring fVom 
the bar, he said, " Fare yoo well, my lords, we shall not all 
nie« again in one place." He liehaved with perfect composure 
■t his erecution, and called out, " Dvlcr. et decorum at pro 
potria Twm"." — BosWKi.L. 

He was a profligate villain, and deserved death for his moral, 
at lea-ti, as much as for his political, oitences. There is, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine fur April, an account of the behaTioui 
of Lord LoY* at his execution, the latter part of which, cen- 
suring pleasantry iii arixttibi mu>tu, bean strong innmal evi. 
dence, both in tnatter and manner, of having been written by 
Jobuson. — Chokes,. 



' Andromiii]ue.' Ic was concluded by the most successful e 
lofuo ttaotwBs ever yet spoken on the English theatre. 1. 
three first nights il h-bs recited twice, ond continued to b« A 
numded tfannigh the run, as it is urmed, of the jilay.". 
JoHMsoM. Life of A. FhiUpi.] 
-Vol. I. P 
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t^m out.()) In the Gentleman's Magazine for 
December this year, lie inserted au " Ode on 
Winter," wliich is, I think, au admirable i^cimbn 
of hb geniuB for lyric poetry. 

But the year 1747 is distinguished as the epoch 
yrhea Johnson's arduous and important work, tui 
'f Dictionary of the English Languack," vrae 
(Binouuced to the world, by the publication of its 
plan or Prospectus. 

How long this immense undertaking had been tbe 
abject of his contemplation, I do not knuw. I once 
asked him by what meaDB he had attained to that 
astonishing knowledge of our language, by whJdi 
he was enabled to realise a design of such extent 
and accumulated difGcuIty. He told me, that " it 
wai> not the effect of particular study ; but that it 
had grown up in his mind insensibly." I have been 
informed by Mr. James Dodsley, that several yean 
];)ei'ore tliis period, when Johnson was one day ^ttiog 
in his brother Robert's shop, he heard his brother 
suggest to him, that a Dictionary of the English 
][janguage would be a work that would be well re- 
fjeived by the public ; that Johnson seemed at first 
to catch at the proposition, but, afler a pause, saidi 
in Us abrupt decisive manner, " I believe I aball 
not undertake it" That he, however, had bestowed 
much thought upon the eubject, before he published 

X\) ["There me but tHo ileconl prolopica in our tonguB,— 
'lT)po'> to C»to — JohnBon's to Drury Lmic. I'hese, wiih Ihi 
apikilEUCiCotbe ' Diatresied Mother,' and, I think, ose af QM- 
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his " Plan," is evident from the enlarged, clear, and 
itccurate views which it exhibits ; atid we tind him 
mentioning in that tract, tliat many of the writers 
whose testimonies were to be produced as author- 
ities, were selected by Pope ; which proves that 
lie had been fumiahed, probably by Mr. Robert 
Dodsley, witi whatever hints that eminent poet 
had contributed towards a great literary project, 
that had been the subject of important consideration 

The bookaellera who contracted with Johnson, 
single and unaided, for the execution of a work, 
wbich in other countries has not been effected but 
by the co-operating esertions of many, were Mr. 
Robert Dodsley, Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew 
Millar, the two Messieurs Longman, and the two 
Messieurs Knapton. The price stipulated was fif- 
teen hundred and seventy-five pounds. 

The "Plan" was addressed to Philip Dormer, 
Earl of Chesterfield, then one of his Majesty's Prin- 
cix>al Secretaries of State ; a nobleman who was very 
ambitinus of literary distinction, and who, upon 
being informed of the design, had expressed himself 
in terms very favourable to its success. There is, 
perhaps, in every thing of any consequence, a secret 
history which it would be amusing to know, could 
we have it authentically ciimmunicated. Johilsoh 
told me (Sept. 22. 1777), " Sir. the way in which 
t(ie plan of my Dictionary came to be inscribed to 
I^rdChcsterfield, was this: I had neglected to write 
'tiby tbe time appointed. Dodsley suggested a desire 
to have it addressed to Lord Chestorfitld. I laid 
p 2 
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hold of this aa a. pretest for dehy, that it might hi 
better done, and let Uixisky have his desiiv. I ni# 
to my friend, Dr. Bathurst, ' Now, if any gooA 
conips of my addressing to Lord Cheeterfleld, it mH 
be ascribed to deep policy, when, in feet, it wae ot^ 
s casual excuse for laziaesB.' " (' ) 

It is worthy of obserration, that the " Plan" has 
not only the subBtantial merit of comprehension, 
perspicuity, and precision, but that the language of 
it IB unesceptionabty excellent ; it being altogether 
free from that inflation of style, and those uncouunoD 
but apt and energetic words, which, in some of his 
writings, have been censured, with more petulanM 
than justice; and never was there a more dignifi^ 
strainofcomplimentthan that in which he courts tfcfl 
attention of one who, he had been persuaded to be- 
lieve, would be a respectable patron. 

" With regard tfl questionB of purity or propriety," 
says he, " I was once in doubt whether I should not 
attribute to myself too much in attempting to decide 
them, and whether my province was to extend beyond. 
the propoEition of the question, and the display of rhe 
milTrages on each Me ; but 1 have been since deter. 
rained by yonr lordship'i opinion, to interpose my own 
judgment, and shall therefore endeavour lo support 
what appears to me most consonant to grammar and 

(1) The reader will ice, in [be very nenE page, that thtaw- 
count of the affair was, to s»y the best of il, lnai.-cuialD ; but if 
it were correct, would it not invaliilali: Johnwn's mbseqUeM 
Eomplajut of Lurd CbeslerQeld's iiutlention and ingraciludc? 
for, even if his lordship liad neglected what was dedicated to 
hho only by lannesa and accident, he could not justljr 1m> ehaind 
wjtb ingratitude; a dedicator who means na compliment, huno 
reason to complnia if he be not rewarded : but more of Ait 



reason. Ausonias thought tkiit modesty forbade him 
to plead inabilitj for a task to which Ctesar had judged 
bim equal : , 

' Cur me posse rwgem, pos-se quod ille putat \ 
And I may hope, my lord, that since you, whoW | 
authority in our hinguage is sa generitlly acknowledged, 
have commissioned me to declare my own opinion, I 
shall be considered as exercising a kind of v' 
jurisdiction ; and that the power which might have 
been denied to my own claim, will be readily allowed 
me as the delegate of your lordship." 

This pBssagi^ proves, that Johnson's addressing I 
his " Plan" to Lord Chesterfield was not merely in 
coHBeqnence of the result of a report by means of 
Dodsley, that the earl favoured the design ; but that 
there had been a particular communication with his 
lordship concerning it. Dr. Taylor told me, that 
Johnson sent his " Plan" to him in manuscript, for 
his perusal ; and that when it was lying upon his 
table, Mr, William Whitehead (') happened to pay 
him a visit, and being shewn it, was highly pleased 
with such parts of it as he had time to read, and 
begged to take it home with him, which he was al- 
lowed to do ; that from him it got into the hands of 
a noble lord, who carried it to Lord Chesterfield, f) 
When Taylor observed this might be an advantage, 
Johnson replied, " No, sir, it would have come out 
with more blpom, if it had oot been seen before by 
any body," 

(1) [WilliBm ■Whiwhcad was bom at Cambridge in 1715, 
mccuHfcd Cihber as potl iauttale in 1757, and dii^d, April J4, 
1785.] 
i_i) This also must ba inaccurate, for the plan eonntim nu- ' 
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The opinion conceived of it by another M\Ae 
author, appears from the following extract of a letttt 
from the Earl of Orrery(i) to Dr. Birch: ' ■ 

" CaJedon, Dec. 30. 1^7.'" 
" I hsvu just now seen the specimen of Mr. JoWi- 
i Dictionsrf, adilressed to Lord ChesterfieM; il 
un much pleased with the plan, and I think tbetpe- 
LB one of the best that I have ever read, (?) 
Most specimens diaguat, rather than prejudice ua ,ili 
favour of the work to follow; hut the language of 
Mr. Johnson's is good, and the arguments are properly 
and modestly expressed. However, some espressione 
may be cavilled at, but they are trifles. I'll mentiall 
one ; the barren laurel. The laurel Is not barren, in 
any sense whatever ; it bears fruits and flowers. Sti 
ha gunt nugm, and 1 have great expectations from die 
performance." (■') 

merous allusions and referenc 

and there is the evidently both 

that Dodsley was the person who communicHted with lu5 iord- 
.ahip ou the subject. — Chukeb. 

<[]) John Boyle, bam in 1707; educated firn under the njnM 
Ituition of Fenton the poet, and BfterH*ar()5 at Westminster SehMl 
land Christ Church Colle^ Oxford ; !iucceeded his father ii& iSOi 

Earl of Orrery in 1737; D.C.L. of Ojford in 17M; F.R.S. in 
'1730; and, on the death of his cousin, in 1753, fldh Earl ofCinte. 

Me publitJiRl several works, but the only origin^ one of MJ 

note is his " Life of Swift," written with great professic^ rf 
ITriendship, but. In fact, with considersble severity towaids Uw 

/EUian. iJord Orrery's acquaintance may have tended to incraw 

Johnson's svenuon Xo SwiA. — CuOKEit. ' 

(2) [The Dictionary of the French Academy is vasOy supe- 
Irior, however, tojohnson's in definition and illustration, thmugli 
lit wants the derivolluns and authorities; oud it is remaikablei 
that Johnson's obligations to Bailey should have been so little 
noticed. It would, surely, have been a much more formldalile 
task to write Bailey's Dltiiotiary without assisUince, than John- 
■on'tWiththeiifllstanceDf Bailey's.— Fdnhekeau,] 

(8) Birch MSS, Brit. Mui. 
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That he wets fully aware of the arduous nature of 
tlie undertaking, he acknoH'ledgeB ; and shows him- 
self perfectly sensible of it in the conclusion of his 
" Plan;" but he had a noble conaciotisness of his 
own abilities, which enabled him. to go on with 
undaunted spirit. . I 

Dr. Adams found him one day busy at hia Dictioa- ■ 
aiy, when the following dialugue ensued:—." Adams. 
This is a great work, sir. How are you to get all 
the etymologies? Johnson. Why, sir, here is a 
shelf with Junius, and Skinner, and others; and 
there is a Welch gentleman who has published a 
collection of Welch proverbs, who will help me with 
the Welch. Adams. But, sir, how can you do this 
in three years? Johnson. Sir, I have no doubt that 
I can do it iu three years. Adams. But the French 
Academy, wliich consists of forty members, took 
forty years to compile their Dictionary. Johnson. 
Sir, thufl it is. This is the proportion. Let me see ; 
forty times forty is sixteen hundred. As three to 
sixteen hundred, so is the proportion of an English- 
man to a Frenchman." With so much ease and 
pleasantry could he talk of that prodigious labour 
•which he had undertaken to execute. 

The public has had, from another pen('}, along 
detail of what had been done in this country 
by prior Lexicographers ; and no doubt Johnson 
wBA wise to avail liimself of them, so far as they 
went : but the learned yet judicious research of 
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etymologj, the various, yet accurate display of de- 
finition, and the rich coUection uf autliorities, were 
reaervtiil for the superior mind of our great pfai- 
lologist For the luechanical part lie employed, at 
be told me, six amanuenses ; and let it be remm- 
bered by the natives of North'Britain, to wboni he 
is supposed to have been so hostile, that five of them 
were of that country. There were two MessieuTH 
^acbeao ; Mr. Shiels, who, we shall hereafter see 
[[April 10. 1776], partly wrote die Lives of the 
Foets to which the name of Cibber is affixed: 
Mr. Stewart, son of Mr. George Stewart, bookseller 
at Edinburgh ; and a Mr. Maidaud. T)i« sixth ^ 
Uiese humble assistants was Mr. Peyton, who, 1 be* 
iieve, taught French, and published some elsmeatiaj 
tracts. 

To all these painful labourers, Johnson showed t 
Bever-ceasing kindness, so far as they stood in ii«ed 
of it. The elder Mr. Macbeau had aftenvards tlie 
honour of being Librarian to Archibald, Duke of 
Ai'gyle, for many years, but was left without a etui- 
ling. Johnson wrote for him a Preface to, " A 
System of Ancient Geography ;" and, by the favoiu 
of Lord Thurlow, got him admitted a poor brother 
of tlie Charter'house. Fur Shiels, who died of a cuu- 
sumption, he had much tenderness; and it has been 
tliought that Bume choice sentences ui the Lives o( 
the Poets were supplied by him. Peyton, when re- 
duced to penury, had frequent aid from the bountr 
of Johnson ; who at last was at the expense of bury- 
ing him and his wife. 

While the Diotionttry vna going forward, JohMOii 
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lived part of the time in Holborn, part in Gonj 
Square, Fleet Street; and Le bad an upper ro 
fitted up like a counting-house for tbe purpose, 
which lie gave to the copyists their several tasks. 
The words partly taken fronn other dictionaries, and 
parti; supplied by himself, iiaving been first written 
down with spaces left between tliem, he delivered 
in writing their etymologies, definitions, and various 
signifieations.fi) The authorities were copied from 
the books themselves, in wLicli he had marked the 
passages with a black-lead pencil (-), the traces of 
which could easily be effaced. I have seen several 
of them, in which that trouble bad not been taken ; 
BO that they were just as when used by the copyists* 
It is remarkable, that he was bo attentive in dw 
choice of the passages in which words were autho- 
rised, that one may read page after page of his 
Dictionary «ith improvement and pleasure ; and it 



(1) [Boswell'a account of the manner in which Johnson 
compiled hia Dictionary h confused And erran(M>us. He began 
his Utk (as he htmiielf eipns^y described to me], by devoung 
his first care to a diiigcnl penisai of ali such English writers as 
were most correct in their faagua^, and uDdQ* every sentence 
wbicb be mcAnt to quote he drew a line, and noted in lbs mar- 
gin the Srst letter of the word under Hhich it was to occur. He 
then ddivered these boi^ to his clerks, who transcribed each 
sentence on s separate slip of lia-per, and sirangcd tbu same 
under ibe word referred to. By these means he collected the 
saveral words and their diB^rent significations ; and when the 
whole uTangemenl was alphabeticnlly fanned, he gave Ihc 
definitions of their tnenninas, and collected their etymologiea 
Sram Sfciniier, Junius, and other writors on the subject.— 
F«ac,.] 

(E) [Johnson's copy of Hudibras, 1726, with the n 
thus marked on every page, is now in Mr. Upcotl's r~'' 
It has Jebnaon's agoonne, dated Aug. 1 717.J 
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should notpass unobserved, that he has quoUd no 
whose writings bad a tendeiH^ to faurtvonsfl 
religion and morality. 

The necessary expenB& of preparing s. work ol' 
Bueh magnitude for the press, iniiat have been a con- 
Bidetable deduction from the price stipulated to he 
paid for the copyright. I undemtand tbftt notiuog 
was allowed by Uie booksellers on that accoont; aod 
I remember his telling me, that a large.portioB of it 
having, by mistake, been written upon both siden iif 
the paper, so as to be inconvenient for the eompn- 
Bitor, it cost him twenty pounds to have it tran- 
BCribed upon one side only. 

He is now to be considered aa-"tit^ing at his 
oar," OS engaged in a steady continued course uF 
occupation, sufficient to employ all his time for some 
years; and*which was the best preventive of that 
constitutional melancholy which was' ever lurking 
about him, ready to trouble his ([uiet. But hU ea- 
larged and lively mind could not be satisfied without 
more diversity of employment, and the pleasnre of 
animated relaxation. (') He therefore not only ex- 
erted his talents in occasional composttiotii very 
different from Lexicography, but formed a dob in 

(t) Foe tbe sake of relaxation from hisjilcraiy labbui^nl 
prob^ly also for Mrs. Jobuuon's heulth, he this summur liiiliJ 
Tunhridge Wells, [hen a place of much greater resort than it 
IB at present. Here he met 3tr. Cibhcr, Mr. Gurrick, H/.'S*- 
mucf Richardson, Mr. Whirtlun, Mr, Onslow (the Speato], 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Lyttelton, iind neveral other distinguished per- 
SODS. In a print, repre«eating F^ome of " the reinaikiiltle 
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iTy Lane, Paternoster Row, with a view to enjo) 
literary di^iifwion, and amuse his evening houTRl 
The membere associated with him in this littW 
society were his beloved friend Dr. Richard Bathurat, 
Mr. Hawkesworth, afterwards well known by hie 
writings, Mr. Jolin Hawkins-, an attorney ('), and a , 
few others of different professions. {') 

(I) He was afterwards, Tar seTeral vean chairman of tbj 

Middlesci Justices, and upon occasion of gireienting an Bd<?-™' 

' kinj^ accepted tlie usiml ofibr of knighthood. H 

_» ., . ..■-__.. ...■ .....r_ .. ■.. n... ygiunigg in qu, 

bis last illnees, De 

employed him to publish m 
id to write his iJfe. 
(a) [Sir John Hankins says ; — " The club met weeklr at 
the King's Head, a famous beef-steak houH!, in Ivy Lane, evei? 
TueSiby evening. Thither Johnson constantly resorted, eni, 
with a dihpusilion to plea&e and be pleased, would pass those 
hours in a free and unrestrained, interchange of sentimentj^ 
which otherwise had been spent at home in painJul reSectioTh 
The persons who composed this little society were — tho Ker. 
Dr. Salter, falher of the late Master of the Charter House; 
Dr. HswhiBwonh ; Mr. Ilyland, i merchant ; Mr. John Payne, 
then a bookseller ; Mr. Samuel Dyer, a learned young man 
intended for the dissenting ministry; Dr. William M'Ghie, b 
Bcotfl physician ; Dr. Edmund Barher, a youTig phya 

Dr. Bichard Bathurst, also a young ^'— '-■ ^ 

At these meeting I hod oppurtunllit 






that in conversation JohDuni nude 
tending as 



that on many subjects he was not uniform in his opinions, i 
• "- iBoften fori* " -.-..--. 



[ in the moral conatitui 
world. Upon one occasion, he would deplore the non-obserti' 
ance of Good Friday, and on another deny that among us of 
the present age there is any decline of public worship. He 
would iomctlmee contradict self-evident propositions, such ai, 
that Ehcluinry of this country has increased with its riches i and 
that the practice of card-playing is more general than hereto, 
fore. At this versatility of temper none, however, took offence: 
■B Alexander and Cssar were bum for conquest, so was John- 
Mtn for Che offlce of a symposiarch, to preside in alt conven- 
-■ ' d I never yet af- "■ "■- •-• ■' 
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In the Gentlem&n'g Magazine for May of this 
year he wrote a " Life of lloBConimon,"* witb KoUt: 
which he afterwards much improved, (indenting tin 
notes into text,) and inserted amongst his Ltva9 of 
the English Poets. 

Mr. Dndaley this year brought out his " Precep- 
tor," one of the most valuable books for die i»- 

member) of this our club met together with the tenqiR tt 
gladiators, or that there was wanting amona thei " """ 

tu yield to each other in all diTersities of (^nnion 

purpose of the meeliti^; nor were thdr canT_. 
those nF the Rota club, reiitralncd to particular topi 
contrary, it may be eaid, tha.t with the gravest discourses »•■ 
intermingled "mirth, that after no repenting draws "(Hillsntl 
for nolonly in Johnson's melancholy there were lucid iiitcniu^ 
but he was a great contributor to the mirth uF conTersation. i) 
the many wHly sayings he uttered, and the manf enceUent se- 
ries which his memory had treasured up, and he would m 
occasion relate ; so that those arc greatly mistaJten ' ' " 



jr from the general tendency of his writings, or that appcaf- 
is discemiblo in the picture* and prints of hira, tlial » 



^0 of hebetude which marked his 



, dincuw, dictate 

talent ofhnmBurf there hardly ever was his equal, except^ per- 
haps, among the old comedians, such as Tarleton, and «Anr 
others mentioned b^ Cibber. By means of tlus he tiiiii riwtiW 
to give to any relation that requfrod it, the graces and aidt rf 
eipressiun, and to discriminate^ with the nicest ciactOeMi tH' 
characters of those wh<mi it concerned. In aping this fiuulM, 
I have seen Warburton disconcerted, and when he would ftii 
have been thought a man of pleanntry, nut a little out of ooat- 



appatmll; Innhmtiiltle— IDtuch adeirK. that Mr MurphioH^ taw 
be wu ioiwDipimble M tauttbuieiY-'' Thli ihouUI bg bonw la Mad k 
natflng JMinion'i miTnuIliini, Imciuh much ot that pnuiIlailWaiM.^ 
ituMwrcuiDM be adniutelr ™ — -J «• ~r^. ."^ £r^"!&S?S^ 
appcdv trite, duU, dt nflurivFli 
Uiened or loltHuid b;r the air ■ 
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provement of young minds tliat has appeared in ttny 
Uaiguage ; and to this meritorioua work Johnson, 
fiimislied " The Preface,"* - containing a geDeraf 
sketch of the book, with a short and perspicuous re- 
commendation of each article ; as also, " The Visioir 
of Theodore, the Hermit, fouTid in his Cell,''" a most 
beautiful allegory of human life, under the figure of 
ascending the mountain of Esiatence. The Bishop 
of Dromore heard Dr. JohnBon say, that he thought 
this was the best thing he ever wrote. (') 

In January, 1749) he published " The Vanit; 
OP Human Wishes, being the Tenth Satire of Ju- 
venal imitated."" He, I believe, composed it the] 
preceding year. (-) Mrs. Johnson, for the sake 
country air, had lodgings at Hiunpstead, to whicfc- 
he resorted occasionally, and there the greatest part, 
if not the whole, of this Iraita.tion was written. The 
fervid rapidity with which it was produced, ia 
scarcely credible. I ]>ave heard him say, that he 
composed seventy lines of it in one day, without 
putting one of them upon paper till they were 
finished. (^) I remember when I once regretted to 
bim that he had not given us more of Juvenal's 



of 
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composed it, ll 
rmng«tHolb<,rn.-TY.«..l 
(e) Sir John Hawkins, nntfa solemn inaccursc;, represent* 
tbiH poem as a ransequence of Ibe indifferent ref e|)(ian of '''-' 
tragedy. But the fact is, that tlie poem was publishvd on 
9tli of Januaijr, and ibe tragedy was not acted till the Sth at 
Fdiruar; following. 

(3) Tbis w» Jo! 
defect of siKhl rendt... .. „ . 

bleaomc, roA he Iherefure exercised his ^mury where otbel* 
would have employed pen and pi^wr. " 
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Satires, he said he probably sitiould give man, fin 
he had tliem all in his head : by wbich I undentoodi 
tliat he liad the originala anil correspondent allnaons 
floating in his mind, which he could, trhen \t 
ple-ased, embody and render penuaoent without muel 
lBbour.('} Some of thejn, however, he ohserjal 
were too gross for imitation. 

The profits of a single poem, however excetkntp 
appear to have been v«rj small in the last reigR 
compared with what a. publication of the sajne mt 
has since been^known to yield. I have meutioned, 
upon Johnson's own autliority, tliat for his "Lomloll" 
he had only ten guineas ; and now, after his fame 
was established, he got for his " Vanity of Hnniui 
WisheH" but five guineas more, as is proved ky U 
authentic document in my possession. (^) 

It will be observed, that he reserves to himself tte 
right of printing one edition of this aatire, whidi 
was his practice upon occasion of the sale of all ilia 
writings ; it being his fixed intention to publish H 



CD [Job 



» Juve 



oelL " His 



— ;t ■- - B~"j Elinow, of polnled >M. 

tencps and declflmaiory grandeur. A good idea of " 
fonDi-d from Johnson's own besutifiil Imilalion of 

Satire. His Imftation of the Tenth ((HU more bt 

apoem) has scarcely a trait of the author's -" — inti tlat ii 

W say, of thai " mixture of gaiety and slaUlincES," nimii, 
fording to his own deflnition, oonEtitules the " peeuliw% 



th^^iW 



of Ju. 



Tbe 



lity of Human Wishes' 
iod nilhout those Jight and popular tlTi*w 
ibound so much in the " London." Ow 

. i. p. lxiiii.| I 



(Sj " Not. as. 1748, 1 receiTed of Mr. Dodslej 



ic edition. S^H. JouitiUla 






some period, for h\a own profit, a complete collec- 
tion of his worka. 

Hh " Vanity of Human Wisliea" has less of com* 
luon lifp,, but more of a, philosophic dignity, than 
Uis " London." More readers, therefore, will be 
delighted with the pointed spirit of " London," than 
with the profound reflection of " The Vanity of 
Human Wishes," (') Garriek, for instance, ob- 
served, in his sprightly manner, with more vivacity 
tlian regard to just discrimination, as is usual with 
wits, '' When Johnson lived much with the Herveys, 
and saw a good deal of what waa passing in life, he 
wrote his 'London,' which is lively and easy: when 
be became more retired he gave us his ' Vanity of 
Human Wbhea,' which ia as hard as Greek : had 
he gone on to imitate another satire, it would have 
been as hard as Hebrew."'(2) ■ 

n) [Jan. 9. iB21. Read Johnson's " Vanity of HuiOM ' 
'Wiahes," — dll the examples and mode of giving them sublime, 
as well as the latter part, with [he eiception of an occasional 
couplet. I do not io much admire the opening. I remember 
an ohservation of Sharp's • (the Converialiandt, ns he was called 
in Loudon, and a very clever maTi), that the flrrt line of this 
poem was superfluom, and that Pope would have begun at 

The former line, " Let observation," Sic. is certainly heavy and 
uielev* But 'lis a grand poem — and so inie I — true as ihe 
Tenth of Juvenal himeell. The lapse of ages c/mngea all 
IhhigE — time — lansu^c — the cdfth — the bounds of the tea 
— the ilart of the Mty, and everji thing "ahout, around, aJMl' 
undetnL-Bth" man, ejvrpl man hiirmdf. The intinile variety oT^ 
lives conduct but to death, and tlie ioflnity of wishes lead but 



1 



• rilkhiua Shsrii, Eki,, sutboi at " Lstten and Eumtl in ;tK]iHi nd 
VeTK." UoKon, tsH,] ^^^H 
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Bat " The Vanity of Human Wishes" is, in tie 
'Opinion of the best judgps, as high an efibrt of effit 
Tpoetry as any language can show. The instancMoT 
Tariety of disappointment are chogen so judiciou^T, 
nd paintpd so stronglj-, that, the moment they an 
TCad, they bring conviction to every thinking n^id 
'That of the Bcbolarfi) must have depressed the too 



" The Vsntly of Human Wiabes " is in a graver and hi^ 

lone than tfae " London," but nut Aonicr to be utukrOood. Oa 
the contrary, wme clos^cal allusions, inconsistent with modem 
manners, olRicnrepanHigea of Che laCIer j while all the [Uuan- 
tions sentiments, and eipreeiions of the former are, thouzb 
wonderfully noble and digniHed, yet perfei-Uy intelJi^M^ 
and almott familiar. Moiemer, we have seen that when 
Johnson wrote "London," he was not liring the gay and b- 
shionable life which Mr. Gsrrick is represented as meniiooiBff 
AUs 1 he was starving in obscure lodgings on eight-^Kncc »*l 
sometimes even four-pence a day (see aiU^, p. 112.); and tbM* 
li, in " Loudon," nothing to show any intimacy with th* pat 
or fashiouable world. As to the Hervei/s, it mar be ban ob- 
served — contrary to Mr, Boawell's (as well as Mr. Garrkk^J 
nipponllon — that he was intimate with thai famil} prohMHto 
the ptibllcatian of "London:" — that the sneer in thatpodaM 

•• CtBilii'i .ieil," stood, in Ihe first edition, "if t/'i JntJ'^ 

was probabiT aimed at Lord Uerrey, who wf- - '- - ■- -■' — 
Of satire Witt -■ .-^-o..- -. 



.Si 



le DppONtian writers of the day CkOtm. 

When Dr. Johnson, one day, rend bii own SkA^ 
the life of a scholar Is painted, with the varioit* iji^n 

' ■- '"- way to fortune and to fame, he b 

: Mr. T- ■ ■ " ' ■ -- ~ 



a pasuoR of tears : Mr. Thrale's &niit; and Mr, BoMt'-ilMtf 
™"re present, who, in a joeose way, clapped faiia on tbm faadL 
1 said, "What 'sail this, rnvdraisir? Why you, and £7 
'rrcniej t, JOD know, were all troubled with taetai ■ ■ - •* 

ry larj^ man, and made out f- ~' '- - 

Hercules comically enongh. - 




^tlT. 10. " VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 

BODguine expectations of many an ambitious Btit> 
dent.(') That of the warrior, C ha rlea of Sweden, i*, 
, I think, as highly finished a picture as can possib^ 
be conceived. 

Were all the other eseeUencies of this poem 
hilated, it must ever have our grateful reve 
from its noble conclusion; in which we are consoled 
with tlie assurance that happiness may be attained, if 
we '■ apply our hearts" to piety : — 

(1) In this poem one of the instances mentioned of unfoiw 
tunste lesmed men is l.ydial : — 

" Hur LydUt'i 111^ and Ostileo-i mi.' 
Th» hiilorj of Ljrdiat being little knnwn, the following SMouot 
of ium may tie acceptable to many of my readers. It apptau-ed 
AS a noie in the Supplement to the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1T48, in which some passages oltractcd from Johnson^s poem 
were inserted, and it sfauuld hnte been added in the subsequent 
editions : — 

■A tt*j\rmn\ri aiiine and millienuticiaB, Frilim of New Cnllpgp, Oion, 



VHHij of lh« »mnge1lflti neing iiniuc«wflj] in publidilna bli 
iHt Laf in thB prison of BDcardo BCOinifd, ud in thel(lng-i Bench, 
•HI vHBp Cihit, Dr. Laud, Sit WllliunBoiv^l, nnl Ur. nnk, idcaHd 
Kin by pattw bli ddKi, He petitlonnl King CWlei I, tr ><- ■—■• •"•" 
BMopli, Ac. to i.Tocuie MSS. Hating noken in Itioai of i 
tbb<ivsh>«si)riuDdi!>edby ' 
prisoner fnimhurecfirv I mi 
film monDii, witboui tir b 



4 



\iii urliunent fbrcet, and tv 



■ In inOS Lydiat accompanied Usher into Ireland, and obtained 
(probably by tiis interest) Ihe office of chapel-reader in Trinit; 
Cpllegu, Dublin, at a salary at 3l. 6i. Sii. per quarter: he wn 
naidcnl there about two years; and in March, ISIS, it appeara, 
thklvehail fiotn the college, "5l. to ftimish him rorliisjoumejr 
to England." The remembrance of Lydiat wns tradiaonaHy 
ved in Dublin College i and I recollect to have hear^ 
1797, thai, in some ancient buildings, then recently re- 
moved, Lydiat b*d resided — cridence, either thai he baJ left 
m U^ reputation behind him, or, more probably, that Johnson^ 
iDenlion of him hod reviled Ihe memory uf his sojourn in that 
uoiunit)'. — Caoiw. 

VOL. I. a 
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Where then ahftll hope and fear their olgect£ find? 

Shall dull suspense corrupt the Etagnant mind^ 

Must helpless man, in ignorance seilBte, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? ^^^^| 

Shall no dieUke alarm, no wishes rise, ^^^^| 

No cries attempt the mercj of the skies ? ^^^| 

Inquirer, cease ; petitions ;et remain, ^^H 

Which Heav'n may he-ar, nor deem Religion twBv 

StiU raise for good the supphcating voice. 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 

Safe in His hand, whose eye discerns afar 

The secret ambush of a specious pray'r ; 

Implore His aid, in His decisions rest. 

Secure, whate'er He gives. He gives the beat : 

Yet when the sense of eacred presence fires. 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires. 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind. 

Obedient passions, and a will resign 'd ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 

For patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill ; 

For faith, which panting for a happier seat. 

Counts death kind Nature's signal for retreat : 

These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 

These goods He grants, who grants the power to gain ; 

With these celestial wisdom calms the mind. 

And mahcs the happiness she does not find." (i) 

(l) In thia poem, a line in whicb the danj;er attcndjnc da 
ftmale beauty is incnlionud, ha.1 very generally, I believe^ been 
ini«under«to(id : — 

" Vet Vsno could ttll Hhit ills ftom li«iJtY iprlng. 

And Scdley cunnj tbe- fom tbal rlnied ■ tins. " 

The lady mentioned in the An>t of thcae verfea, ■was imm Iks 

celebrated Lady Vane, whose Alemoirs were given to the public 

S' Dr. Smollett, but Ann Vane, wbu wss mistrcsi to Fredoick, 
ince of Wales, and died In 1736, not long before JobnMU 
settled in London. Some account of this Is^ was publiiilie^ 
under the title of " The Secret History of Vanella," bvo. 17S8. 
See alto, "VancUa in the Straw," 4ta 1TS£.— IJuawai.i. — 
[Sea fxat, Aug. 17. 1773> lotne observalioni on the Una J^ 



JEtat.10. " IRENE" bepbesented, 22? 

Gairiek being now vested with theatrical power 
by bting manager of Drury Lane theatre, he kindly 
and generously made use of it to bring out Johnson's 
tragedy, which had been long kept back for want of 
encouragement. But in this benevolent purpose he 
met with no small diificulty Irom the temper of 
Johnson, which could not brook that a drama which 
he had formed with much, study, and had been 
obliged to keep more than the nine years of Horace, 
should be revised and altered at the pleasure of an 
actor. Yet Garrick knew well, that without some 
alterations it would not be fit for the stage. A 
violent dispute having ensued between them, Garrick 
applied to the Reverend Dr. Taylor to interpose. 
Johnson was at first very obstinate. " Sir," said 
he, " the fellow wants roe to make Mahomet run mad, 
that he may have an opportunity of tossing his hands 
and kicking his heels." (') He was, however, at 
last, with difficulty, prevailed on to comply with 
Garrick's wishes, so as to allow of some changes ; 
but still there were not enough. 

Dr. Adams was present the first night of the re- 
presentation of IiiENE, and gave me the following 
account: — " Before the curtain drew up, there were 
catcalls whistling, which alarmed Johnson's friends. 
The Prologue, which was written by himself in a 
loaiily strain, soothed the audience (-'), and tlie play 

[I) Muhomet wa 
nielrliis by Mr, Gnn 
were not yet east. 

(8) The aiprn>ion used bf Dr. Adams wm " 
■hnuld rutlier think the nudience was aaial by the 
■jiirit and dignity of (he luUowing lines : — 
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went off tolerably, till it came to the ooncluHOii» 
when Mrs. Pritchard, the heroine of the piece, w«i 
to be strangled upon the stage, and was to speak twa 
lines with the bowstring round her neck. The 
audience cried out ^Murder! murder I * Q) Sbe 
several times attempted to speak ; but in vain* At 
last she was obliged to go off the sta^e alive.** 
This passage was afterwards struck out, and she 
was carried off to be put to death behind the scenes, 
as the play now has it. The Epilogue, as Johnson 
informed me, was written by Sir William Yonge. 
I know not how his play came to be thus graced by 
the pen of a person then so eminent in the political 
world. 

Notwithstanding all the support of such performers 
as Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Gibber, Mrs. Pritchard, and 
every advantage of dress and decoration, the tragedy 



" Be thu at least his praise, be this his pride^ 
To force applause no modem arts are tried : 
Should partial catcalls all his hopes confound. 
He bids no trumpet quell the fatal sound ; 
Should welcome sleep relieve the wear^ ^t. 
He rolls no thunders o'er the drowsy pit : 
No snares to captivate the judgment spreads. 
Nor bribes your eyes, to prejudice your heads. 
Unmoved, though witlings sneer and rivals rail. 
Studious to please, yet not ashamed to fail. 
He scorns the meek address, the suppliant strain. 
With merit needless, and without it vain ; 
In Reason, Nature, Truth, he dares to trust ; 
Ye fops be silent, and ye wits be just ! " 

(1) This shows how ready modem audiences are to condemn 
in a new play what they have freouently endured very quietly 
in an old one. Rowe has made Moneses, in Tamerlane^ die hy. 
the bowstring, without oflfence. — Malomk.— -Davies telk u% 
in his *< Life of Garrick," yol. i. p. 128., that the strmnglinc 
Irene, contrary to Horace's rule, <^>ram popuh^ was suggefllMM 
by Garrick. — > Croker. 



Mtav. 40. 
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of Irene did not please the public (') Mr. Garriok's 
zeal carried it through for nine nights, ao that the 
author had his three nights' profits; and from a 
receipt signed by him, now in the hands of Mr, 
James Dodsley, it appears that liia friend, Mr. 
Robert Dodsley, gave him one hundred pounds for 
the copy, with his usual reservation of the right of 
one edition. (^) 

Irene, considered as a poem, is entitled to the 
praise of superior excellence. Analysed into part^' 
it will furnish a rich store of noble sentiments, 
imagery, and beautiful language ; but it is deficit 
in pathos, in that delicate power of touching 
human feelings, which is the principal end of 



(1) I know not what Sir John Hnwlcm-i means hj the coH 
reaption of Irene. I wns at the Srst reiiresentBtJon, and most 
of the subsequent. It was mucb applauded the flrst night, par- 
ticularly the speech □□ to-Tn&rrotv^ It ran nine nights at least 
It did Dot, indeed, become a Btock-play ; I ' '' ' ' 



the 

1 



first night, 
be ttrangled on the stage, 
though a dramatic pi>et may 



t, where 
which Jokn [£uJi] 

nor an ancient Greek or Kcxnan death. 

remnved after the first night, and Irene went ofTthe stage 






/are circulated at the titne, of (he 

: or the speeches and eanduet of the play, himself; 
La Fonlsine, eiprcHiing his disapprobHtlun aloud.— 



mother dramatic attempt — 
" appears, by • "° 



i-ift of Johnson, p. S.-!. — [Tl appears, by • M8! note, In Mr,. 
Isaac Reed's ropy of that Life, that the rcce)^ of the Ibird, 
id ninth nights, after deducting sixt; guineas a night for 
ntcfl of ihH hmue, amoDnted to 195^ 1T>.; Johnson ' 
Ithsrefore, in all, verj' nearly 3001.] 

qs 
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drama. Q) Indeed, Garrick has complained to me, 
that Johnson not only had not the faculty of pro- 
ducing the impressions of tragedy, but that he bad 
not the sensibility to perceive them. His great friend 
Mr. Walmesley's prediction, that he would " tarn 
out a fine tragedy writer," was, therefore, ill-founded. 
Johnson was wise enough to be convinced that he 
had not the talents necessary to write successfiilly 
for the stage, and never made another attempt in 
that species of composition. 

When asked how he felt upon the ill success of 
his tragedy, he replied, " Like the Monument;" 
meaning that he continued firm and unmoved tf 
that column. And let it be remembered, as an 
admonition to the gemis irritabile of dramatic writers, 
that this great man, instead of previously complain- 
ing of the bad taste of the town, submitted to its 
decision without a murmur. He had, indeed, upon 
all occasions, a great deference for the general 
opinion: " A' man," said he, " who writes a book 
thinks himself wiser or wittier than the rest of man- 
kind; he supposes that he can instruct or amuse 
them, and the public to whom he appeals must, 
after all, be the judges of his pretensions." 

On occasion of this play being brought upon the 
stage, Johnson had a fancy that, as a dramatic 
author, his dress should be more gay than what he 

(1) Aaron HUl (vol. ii. p. 355.), in a letter to Mr. Mallet, 
gives the following account of " Irene :'*■—" I was at the ano- 
malous Mr. Johnson's benefit, and found the play his proper 
representative^ strong sense ungraced by sweetness or d^ 
corum." 



^lAT. 40, THE GREEN-ROOM. SSSi 

ordinarily wore : he tlierefore appeared beMnd the. 
scenes, and even in one of the side boxes, in a scarlet 
waistcoat, with rich gold lace, and a golU-laced hat 
He humorously observed to Mr. Langton, " that 
when in that dress he could not treat people with 
the same ease as when in hie usual plain clothes." 
Drees, indeed, we must allow, has more effect, even 
upon strong minds, than one should suppose, without 
having had the experience of it. His necessary 
attendance while his play was in rehearsal, and during 
its performance, brought him actjuainted with many 
of the performers of both sexes, which produced a 
more favourable opinion of their profession, than he 
had harshly expressed in his Life of Savage. (') 
With some of them he kept up an acquaintance as 
long as he and they lived, and was ever ready to 
show thera acti of kindness. He, for a consider' 
able time, used to frequent the Green^Soom, and 
seemed to take ddight in dissipating his gloom, by 
mixing in the sprightly chit-ciat of the motley 
circle then to be found there. Mr. David Hume 
related to me from Mr. Garrick, that Johnson at 
last denied himself this amusement, from consider- 
ations of rigid virtue ; saying, " 1 11 come no more 
behind your sceues, David ; for the silk stockings 
and white bosoms of your actresses excite my amoivj 
ous propensities." ■ 

(1) Thiit Hfipeais lo have liven by no matas (be casu. Htr' 
most iLcrimonious attncks on GBrrick, und ShEridnn, and plajcn 
in genenJ, vere Hibwi|Uent tn Ihii period. — Cboeih. , 
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[Letter 16. TO MISS LUCY PORTER, (i) 

« GofF Square, July 12. 1749. ** 
" Dear Miss^ — I am extremely obliged to you for 
your letter^ which I would have answered last post, bat 
that illness prevented me. I have been often out of 
order of late, and have very much neglected my affairs. 
You have acted very prudently with regard to Levett's 
affair, which will, I think, not at all embarrass me, for 
you may promise him, that the mortgage shall be token 
up at Michaelmas, or, at least, some time between that 
and Christmas ; and if he requires to have it dofne 
sooner, I wUl endeavour it. I make no donbt^ by that 
time, of either doing it myself, or persuading some of 
my friends to do it for me. 

" Please to acquaint him with it, and let me know 
if he be satisfied. When he once called on me, his 
name was mistaken, and therefore I did not see him ; 
but, finding the mistake, wrote to him the same day, 
but never heard more of him, though I entreated him 
to let me know where to wait on him. You frighted 
me, you litde gipsy, with your black wafer, for I had 
forgot you were in mourning, and was afraid your 
letter had brought me ill news of my mother, whose 
death is one of the few calamities on which I think 
with terror. I long to know how she does, and how 
you aU do. Your poor mamma is come home, bat 
very weak ; yet I hope she will grow better, else she 
shall go into the country. She is now up stairs, and 
knows not of my writing. I am, dear miss, your most 
humble servant, 

*' Sam. Johnson."] 



(1) [This is one of Johnson's letters to his step-dauffhter, 
which Mr. Croker received from the Rev. Dr. Harwooo^ tiha 
historian of Lichfield. See Preface, ante,'] 




CHAPTEil IX. 



Johnton begiia " The Rumbkr." — His Prayer on cmn- 
tnencijig Ike Undertaking. — Obligations to Corre»poTid- 
enls. — Adversaria, — Saceess of the Rambler.— 
Collected into Volume). — " Beauties" 0/ the Sambi^, 
— Write) a Prologue, to be spoken by Garriek,for 
the Benefit of Milton's Grand-daughter. — " Life of 
Chegnel." — lender's Forgery againet Milton. — Mrs. 
Anna Wittiams. 

Is 1750 JohnBon came forth in the character for 
wliich he was eminently qualified, a majestic teacher 
of moral and religious wisdom. The vehicle which 
he chose was that of a periodical paper, which he 
knew had been, upon former occasions, employed 
irith great Buccess. The Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, were the last of the kind published in 
England, which had stood the test of a long trial ; 
and such an interval had now elapsed since their 
publication, as made him justly think that, to many 
of hia readers, this form of instruction would, in 
some degree, have the advantage of novelty. A few 
days before the first of his Essays came out, there 
started another competitor for fame in the same 
form, under the title of " The Tatler Revived," 
which, I believe, was " born but to die." John* 
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son was, I think, not very happy in the ehmce of 
his title, — " The Rambler ;" which certainly is not 
suited to a series of grave and moral discourses; 
which the Italians have literally, but ludicrously, 
translated by // Vagabondo; and which has been 
lately assumed as the denomination of a vehicle of 
licentious tales, " The Rambler's Magazine." He 
gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the following account of 
its getting this name : " What must be done. Sir, 
will be done. When I was to begin publishing that 
paper, I was at a loss how to name it. I sat down 
at night upon my bedside, and resolved that I would 
not go to sleep till I had fixed its title. T7ie Hambkr 
seemed the best that occurred, and I took it.*'(i) 

With what devout and conscientious sentinient^ 
this paper was undertaken, is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing prayer, which he composed and offered up 
on the occasion: — 

'^ Almighty God, the giver of all good things, with- 
out whose help all labour is ineffectual, and without 
whose grace idl wisdom is folly : grants I beseech 
Thee, that in this undertaking thy Holy Spirit miy 
not be withheld from me, but that I may promote thy 
glory, and the salvation of myself and odiers : grant 

(1)1 have heard Dr. Warton mention, that he was at Bfr. 
Robert Dodsley's with the late Mr. Moore, and several of his 
friends, considering what should be the name of the periodical 
paper which Moore had undertaken. Garrick proposed the 
Salad, which, by a curious coincidence, was afterwards applied 
to himself by Goldsmith : — 

** Our Garrick*! a salad, for in him we lee 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree ! ** 

At last, the company having separated, without any thing of 
which they approved having been offered, Dodsley himself 
thought of TA<; fForUL 



thii, O Lord, for the sake af tliy son, Jesus Christ. 
Amen." (') 

The first pappr of the Rambler was published on 
Tuesday the 20th oC March, 1749-50; and its author 
was enabled to continue it, without interruption, 
every Tuesday and Saturday, till Saturday the 14th 
of March, 1752, on which day it i^lused. This is a 
strong confirmation of the truth of a remark of his, 
^hjch I have had occasion to qoote elsewhere 
n Aug. 16- 1773], that "a man may writeat any 
time, if he will set himsplf doggedly to it;" for, 
notwithstanding his constitutional indolence, his de- 
pression of spirits, and his labour in carrying on hia 
Dictionary, he answered tlie stated calls of the press 
twice a week from the stores of his mind during all 
that time ; having received no assistance, except 
four billets in No. 10., by Miss Mulso, now Mrs. 
Chapone; No..m. by Mrs. Catherine Talbot: No. 97., 
by Mr. Samuel Richardson, whom he describes in an 
introductory note, as " an author who has enlarged 
the knowledge of. human nature, and taught the 
passions to move at the command of virtue ;"(*) 

(1) Prayers and Misliiatioiw, p. 3. In the Pcrab. MS. Ilic 
lost tenlenf e ninH — " the ralvHtion hoth of Tnywlf and ulhera ; 
grant thin, O Lord, for thu sake vf Jenin Chris)." — Hall. 

(S) Lady Uradahaigh, one of Mr. Richardwn's female qrco- 

S hints, Ihun addreUE!! him od ih« subject of this letter: — "A 
m days ago I was pleased nith healing a verj neoaible lady 
ICresitly pleased with the Rambler, No. ST. She happened to 
be in luwn when it naapubUshed; and I asked if she knew who 
WS1 the author? She uid, it was supposed to be une whu van 
concerned in the Speetatnrs, it being muth better written 1' 
any of the Ramblers. I wanted to say who was really 
author, but durct not without your pcrTnlisiDn." — Rich. Cor., 
vol. vi. p. 108. It was probabi J on some such authority "'— 
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and Numbers 44. and 100., by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter. (0 

Posterity will be astonished when they are toM, 
upon the authority of Johnson himselfy that manj 
of these discourses, which we should suppose had 
been laboured with all the slow attenticMi of liteniy 
leisure, were written in haste as the moment pressed, 
without even being read over by him before they 
were printed. (2) It can be accounted for only in 
this way ; that, by reading and meditation, and a 
very close inspection of life, he had accumulated a 
great fund of miscellaneous knowledge, which, by a 
peculiar promptitude of mind, was ever ready at his 
call, and which he had constantly accustomed himself 
to clothe in the most apt and energetic expression* 
Sir Joshua Reynolds once asked him, by what means 
he had attained his extraordinary accuracy and flow 
of language. He told him, that he had early laid it 
down as a fixed rule to do his best on every occasion, 
and in every company : to impart whatever he knew 



Mr. Payne told Mr. Chalmers (Brit. Ess. 'vol. xix. p. 14.), 
that No. 97. was << the only paper which had a prosperous sale, 
and was popular." The flatteries which Richardson^s cottfie 
lavished on him and all his works were quite extravagant : the 
paper is rather a poor one. — Croker. 

(1) The papers contributed by Mrs. Carter had milch of 
Jonnson*s esteem, though he always blamed me for pr«ferrinf 
the letter signed Chariessa (No. 100.) to the allegory (No. 45^ 
where religion and superstition are, indeed, most masterly de» 
lineated. — Piozzi. 



(2) The fine Rambler on Procrastination fNo. 134 J 
hastily composed in Sir Joshua Reynolds's parlour, while the 
boy waited to carry it to the press, and numberless are the in- 
stances of his writing under the immediate pressure of impact 
tunity or distress. — Piozzi. 
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ill the moet forcible language he could put it in ; an^ 
that by constant practice, aiid never BuH'eriiig an^ 
careless espressions to escape him, or attempting to 
deliver his thoughts without arranging them ' in the 
clearest manner, it became habitual to him. (') 

Yet, he was not altogether unprepared aa a period- 
ical writer : for I have in my possession a small 
duodecimo volume, in which he has written, in the 
form of Mr. Locke's Common- PI ace Book, a variety 
of hints for essays on different subjects. He had 
marked upon the first blank leaf of it, " To the \ 
128th page, collections for the Rambler;" and in 
another place, " In fifty-two there were seventeen 
provided; in 97 — 21; in 190—25." At a subse- 
quent period (probably ailer the work was finished) 
he added, " In all, taken of provided materials, 
30."(>) 

Sir John Hawkins, who is unlucky upon all occa- 
sions, tells us, tliat " this method of accumulating 
intelligence had been practised by Mr. Addison, 
and ia humorously described in one of the Spec- 
tators [No. 46.], wherein he feigns to have dropped 
his paper of notanda, consisting of a diverting 
medley of broken sentences and loose hints, which 

{!) The rule which Dr. Johnson observed ia swictioned by 
the authority of two great writers of antii^iiily : — " Ne id 
quidem tHcendum est, quod eidem Ciceroni plnce^ nulium 
nocttum usquam nv^ligentcm esa Bermonetn : i/uum'ii! foeue- 
mur, uhtmiigjie, — «< pm ma fdlitel portione pajictum, — 
QuincliL i. 7. — Milone. 

(S) This, no doubt, means, 'that, of the first 02 Runblen, 
IT bad been prepsred, and so on, till, at the completion of the 
whole EOS numben, he found that only 30 had Otea fonned of 
DUterialB preiioiuly provided C aouu. . . . , „, , , , ,^, 
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he tells us he had collected, and meant to make hm 
of. Much of the same kind is Johnson's Adversa- 
iia."(') But the truth is, thatthereis do resemblanfe 
at all betweea them. Addison's Dote was a Hctioii, 
in which unconnected fragments of his lucubrationa 
vere purposely jumbied together, in as odd a maiinei 
as he could, in order to produce a laughable effect: 
wfat^reas, Johnson's abbreviations are all distinct, 
and applicable to each subject of which the bead is 
loentioned. 

For instance, there is the following specimen:— 
Toath'» Entry, S^c. 
. " Baxler's account of things in which he hti 
changed his mind as he grew up. Voluminous. — No 
wonder. — If every man was to tell, or mark, on kow 
many subjects he has changed, it would make roll, 
but the changes not always obeerved by man's self. — 
From pleasure M bus. [biuiites^^ W quiet ; fnm 
though tfulness to reflect, to piety ; from cU^patiau 
to domestic, by impercept. grailat. but the change 
is certain. Dial iioh progredi, progreMi. ease congpietimu. 
Look back, consider what was thought at some dist. 

" ifope predmti. in yovth. Mind not villittglj/ in- 
dulgui unplea&hig thaughtv. The world lies sU ena- 
melled before hinij as a distant prospect sun-gilt f^); — 

(l) In this instance Mr. Bcnwell n more unlucky thin 
Hawkins, mhoBe aceoum ia by no means incorrect. He lloe* 
very well, and distinctly Etates, that Addisoa'i publnbed '•fLo' 
tanda" were a mere pleasantry, consisting of topics droUy Beieoed 
and Hiranged ; but he Infers, rationHlly enouuh, that Ai 
had taken the idea Irom his own real praedce of coUl 
nMatida; and he is quits justified in Hdding, "much of tbe 
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inequalities oniy found by co-raing to it. Love 
be all juy — children excellent — Fame to be constant 
— caresses of the great — applauses uf the learned — 
smiles of Beauty. 

" Fear nf disgrace ~~ Bimhfiilness — Finds things 
of leas importance. MiscarriageB forgot like excel- 
lencies ; — if remembered, of no import. Danger of 
unking into negligence of reputadon ; — lest the feai 
of disgrace destroy activity. 

" Confidence in himnelf. Long tract of life before 
him. — No thought of sickness. — Embarrassment of 
afiiirs. — Distraction of family. Public calamities. — 
No sense of the prevalence of bad habits. Negligent of 
time — ready to undertake — careless to pursue — all 
changed by time. 

" Confident of olherx — unsuspecting as unesperi. 
enced— imagining himself secure against neglect, nevet 
imagines they will venture to treat him ill. Ready ta 
trust; expecting to he trusted. Convinced by timrf^ 
of the selfishness, the meanness, the cowardice, the. 
treachery of men. 

" Youth amlritiaus, as thinking honours easy to b6' 
had. 

"■ Different kinds of praise pursued at different 
perioils. Of the gay in youth. — dang, hurt, &c. de- 

" Of the fancy in manhood. Ambit. — stocks — • 
b&rgains. — Of the wise 'and solter in old age — serious- 
ness — formality — maxims, but general — only of the 
rich, otherwise age is happy — but at last every thing 
referred to riches^ no having fame, honour, influence, 
without subjection to caprice. 

" Hard it would be if men entered Ufe with the same 
views with which they leave it, or left aa they enter it. 
— No hope — no undertaking — no regard to bene. 
Tolencc — no fear of disgrace, &c. 
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'^ Yoath to be taught the piety of age — age to 
retain the honour of youth." 

This, it will be observed, is the sketch of Number 
196. of the Rambler. I shall gratify my readers witk 
another specimen : — 

" Confederacies difficult / why, 

" Seldom in war a match for single persons — nor 
in peace ; therefore kings make themselves absohtte. 
Confederacies in learning — every great work the woik 
of one. Bruy. Scholars' friendship like ladies. Scribe- 
bamusj &c. Mart.(i) fhe apple of discord — the lanrd 
of discord — the poverty of criticism. Swift's opinki 
of the power of six geniuses united. That union 
scarce possible. His remarks just ; — man a social^ not 
steady nature. Drawn to man by words, repelled \fi 
passions. Orb drawn by attraction^ rep. [jrepeUed] hj 
centrifugaL 

^^ Common danger unites by crushing other passiom. 
-^•but they return. Equality hinders compliance. 
Superiority produces insolence and envy. Too much 
regard in each to private interest ; — too little. 

'^ The mischiefs of private and exclusive societies — 
The fitness of social attraction di£fused through tbe 
whole. The mischiefs of too partial love of our 
country. Contraction of moral duties. — a aiXoc, «v 

^^ £very man moves upon his own centre^ and 
therefore repels others from too near a contact^ tfaoo^ 
he may comply with some general laws. 

" Of confederacy with superiors every one knows 

the inconvenience. With equals^ no authority ; 

every man his own opinion — his own interest. 

" Man and wife hardly united ; — scarce ever with- 

(1) Lib. xij. 96. " In Tuccam semulum omnium Riorum 
stuidiorum. " — Ma lonc. 
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out children. Computation, if two to one againet two, 
how many against five? If cont'eileracies were eaay — ■ 
uselesa ; — many oppresses ina.ny, — If poaeible only to 
BDHie, dangerous. Principum amicitias." 

Here we see the embryo of Number 45. of the 
Adventurer; and it is a confirmatioD of what I 
shall presently have occasion to mention, that the 
papers in that collection marked T. were written by 
Johnson. 

This scanty preparation of materials will not, how- 
ever, much diminish our wonder at the extraordinarjr 
fertility of his mind ; for the proportion which they 
bear to the number of essays which he wrote, is very 
small ; and it is remarkable, that those for which he 
bad made do preparation, are as rich and as highly 
finished, as those for which the hints were lying by 
him. It is also to be observed, that the papers 
formed irom his hints are worked up with suolt 
fltrength and elegance, that we almost lose sight oF 
the hints, which become like " drops in the bucket.* 
Indeed, in several instances, he has mode a very 
slender use of them, so that many of them remain 
still unapplied, (I) 

( 1 ) Sir John Hawkms has selected from (his little collection 
of materials, *haJ he calls the " Hudimenls of two of the 
papers of the Rambler." But he lias doI been able Co read tfae 
manuscript diB<iucUy. Thus he w^ile^ p. 266., " Sailor's fate' 
MBJ nuuinon ; " whereas the oIigin«l Is " Sailor's life my aver- 

IFriteri piT bread. In which he decy^hers these notable passage^ 
one in Latin, Jfehii (ion /inw, tnslead of /omi ntrnfamiti 
Jofanaon hitving in his mind vhal Tfauanua says of the teamed 
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loibere; and another in French, Digfnii Jsjak i t ' ^am j 
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As the Rambler was entirely the wift-k of one nun, 
there was, of course, such a uniformity in its textnre, 
as very much to exclude the chaim of variety; ami 
the grave and often eolemn cast of thinking, whict 
distinguished it from other periodical pa,pera, made 
it, for some time, not generally 'liked. So sloirlj 
did this excellent work, of which twelve edidoDt 
have now issued from the press, gain upon the worU 
at large, that even in the closing number the aulhor 
Bays, "I have never been much a favourite of the 
public'X'J 
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rst, instead of Degovti dtfame (an old woni for retmmaitA 

■-'^"£en(. ThemBTiuBfripl,bemg»ritteiiinBne.c«a- 

hand, is, indeed, ren hard to read ; but it «wU 



(I) The Ramblers, certainly, were little noticed at St*. 
Smart, ihe poet, first mentioned them to me m excellent Mset, 
"--■■-re I had heard any one else speat of them. When i«ml 

Norfolk, in [he autumn of 1751, I found but one penon 

(the Rev. Mr. Squires, a man of learning, and agener5>Br- 
chaaer of new books) who knew any thing of them. Botta 
bad been misinformed concemina ine true author; for he tad 
been told thev were written by a Mr. Johnson of Camerbaiy, 
■'- -' -. clergyman who had had a controversy with BenHer. 

id changed the readinga of the old ballad entilU 
Afor/onfofeato. inBentley's bold style (matpericula), till ndl 
a single word of the original song was left. Before I left Nor- 
folk, in the yearlTSO, the Ramblers were in high favour anmw 
persons of learning and good taste. Others there were, denS 
of both, who said that the hard words in the Rmnbler were used 
by the author to render his Dictionary indispensably necesaiy. 

It may not he improper to correct a slight error in Ibe pre- 
cedmg note, though it does not at all afitcl the principal abjeH 
of Dr. Burney's remark. The clergyman above oQudHl V, 
was Mr. Richard Johnson, schoolmaster at Nottingham, w^ 
'Jil"''' P"''^;'''*^ »" <"^™ *■"'"'".« '" I^""> »pin« BoMtfl 
edition of Horace, entitled " Anstarelius Anti-BenlJeianin.* 
In the middle of this Latin work (as Mr. Bindley o 
me) he has introduced four pages of English criticisn 
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Yet, Tery Boon after its commencement, there 
irere vho felt and acknowledged its uncommon 
excellence. Verses in its praise appeared in the 
newspapers ; and tie editor of the Gentleman's 
Magazine mentions, in October, his having received 
several letters to the same purpose from the learned. 
" The Student, or Oxford and Cambridge Monthly 
Miscellany," in which Mr. Bonnel Thornton and 
Mr. Colman(i) were the principal writers, describea 
it aa "a work that esceeds any thing of the kind 
ever published in this kingdom, some of the Spec- 
tators excepted, — if indeed they may be escepted." 
And afterwards, " May the public favours crown his 
merits, and may not the English, under the aus- 
picious reign of George the Second, neglect a man, 
who, had he lived in the first century, would have 
been one of the greatest favourites of Augustus." 
This flattery of the monarch had no efifect. It is 
too well known, that the aecond George never was 
an Augustas to learning or genius. (^} 
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(1) [I doubt if Colman wrote in this work. Smart was the 
principal canlributor, and T. Warton a TCry considerable one. 

(S) Richardson, the author of Clarissa, to whom Cave had 
sent the ttrst H<c numbers of the Rambler, became, as they 
Moeeeded. "(o ineipresiibly pleased with them," that he wrote 
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Johnson told me., with an amiable fondness, a Utlli' 
pleasing (^ircutnstance relative to this work. Mo. 
Johnson, iu whose Judgment and taste he had gnti 
confidence, said to bim, after a few numbers of ite 
Rambler had come nut, " I thought very weU rf 
you before ; but I did not imagine you could hxn 
written any tiling equaJ to this." Distant praiH. 
from whatever quarter, is uot so delightful as thalof 
a wife whom a man loves and esteems. Her appro- 
bation may be said to " come home to bis hotom;' 



L jntimaXed his convictiai 
e name o( thu author faein^ sllll a secret), that Johnson wi 
' onl; nun who could write Ihem. Cave, in his answer, diU 
;t, John's Gate, August 23. 1750," says : — 

t Mr. Johnmn li the Gnal RinAler, being, ai ;aB obH-rre, Hit Ml 
liKU, and hH not Imn isriit^wllh il»ve three. 1 nuy AmHi I 



»ent,M tou1v,HaD<inpro»nhni totbehlgt 
hj the judicioui, ddi to u,j the rjtptuiet cvprc 

off*, ■« it Li a flue papBr, uid, oeiuidoring the \ 



id, oeiuidoring th 

add nXu brmiffht a I'ut of ■erm vea^ 
a. A< 1 wm> not at Uhem. an [n ftw Jte 
n h«p ta niTielr >a nceellenl a wriHi. 



In a lutiHmient numtei a kind Df eicuR wu nude, with a hiBtihat ai^ 

leienl circumRanca, and Hr, GjutiSi and athen, who krtm the iiiMhI 
powsri and It jle from t)w fiiat, uiiadiiMnilTaBerUDB thtfc (but) euipte W fc 
Dverlumed the acheme of tecretr. {Aluut which there )> alan one nvRl 
" I hate bad lellcn of approbaticHi fmm Dr. Yduok Di. Hutkr, Dc 

Shani, MtK Carter, *n. *c., mini of them, like ™i, K»ln( it— ' ' 

eiual. and uiBwiuperior, to Ihe^Kctalon (of which I h 

.1i™>. whether the price of (UPDjrt. ' 

ibllnllon, hinden the demai 
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and being bo near, its effect is most sensible and 
permanent. 

Mr. James Elpliinston(l), -who has since published 
various works, and who was ever esteemed by John- 
son as a worthy man, happened to be in Scotland 
while the Rambler was coming out in single papers 
at London. With a laudable zeal at once for the 
improvement of his countrymen, and the reputation 
of his friend, he suggested and took the chaise of 
an edition of tliose Essays at Edinburgh, which 
followed progressively the London publication. (2) 

The following letter written at this time, though 
not dated, will show how much pleased Johnson was 
■with this publication, and what kindness and regard 
he had for Mr. Elphinston. 

311 was bom in Edinbui^h, ia 17S1- 
a privare tutor in two or three emia 
nenc laraiiii's: mii aooui JTS2 set up b boarding-school it 
Kenaingtoil, where Dr. Johnson Eometimes visited him. He 
died at Ilnmmcrsinilh in 1R09. Hii works are forgotten or 
remembered for their abmrdity. He translated Martial, of 
which Dr. Beattie says, " It in tmly an unique — the specimens 
formerly published did very well to Jaugh at; but a whole quarto 
of nonnenite and gibberish is too much. It is stra^^ that a toon 
not wholly illiterate sbould have lived so long in England witb> 
out learning the language." — Bi-og. Diet. And it was, no 
doubt, of this strange work thai Mr«, PioerirelateB (p. 47-), that 
" of a modem Martial, when it came out. Dr. Johnson said 
there lue in these verses (oo mucli folly for madoess, I think, 
sod too much madoesi for fully." — CaoESa. 

(!) It was executed in the printing-office of Sands, Murray, 
and Cuchran, with imcommon elegance, upon writing-paper, of 
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Elphinston enriched it with tranSnUons of the mottos. When 
completed, it made eight handsome- volumes. It is, unquestion- 
ably, the most arciiratc and beautiful edition of this work ; and 
there being but a small impression, it is now become scarce, and 
<elli at ■ very high price. 







Lettek n. TO MB. JAMES ELPHINSTOK^ 

" Deab Sib, — I cannot but confess the faUoreirf 
my correEponilence ; but hope the same regard whidi 
you express for me on every other occasion, will in- 
cline you to fo^ve me. I am often, very often, iHj 
and, when 1 am well, am obliged to work : 
deed, have never much used myself to punchulilj. 
You. are, however, not to make unkind inferenrei, 
when I forbear to reply to jour kindness ; for, be 
assured, I never receive a letter from you without psV 
pleasure, and a very warm sense of your generouR 
and friendship, which I heartily blame myself for nW 
ciUtivating with more caje. In this, as in many otha 
cases, 1 go wrong, in opposition to 
think scarce any temporal good equally to be desind 
with the regard and familiarity of worthy i 
hope we shall be some lime nearer to each other, uii 
have a more ready way of pouring out our hearts. 

" I am glad that you still find encouragement u 
proceed in your publication; and Ghall beg the favmir 
of six more volumes to add to my former six, whco 
you can, with any convenience, send them me. PkiK 
to present a set, in my name, to Mr. Ruddiman ('), of 
whom, I hear, that his learning is not his highest 
excellence. I have transcribed the niottos, and re- 
turned them, I hope not too late, of which I thint 
many very happily performed. Mr. Cave has put iJk 

(1) Mr. Tbonus Ruddiinui, the learned gramiDwlwi a( 
Scolknd, well known for his yarioiis ticdlent world, UHl fc 
his accurate editions of Beveml authors. He wns alio ■ nin 
of the most worlhv pHvale chnniclcr. His zeal for the Rojil 
House of Stuart did not render him less eHtimsble in Dr. JohD- 
Bon's eye — BoawttL. — [Ruddimnn was born in 1674, mat 
died at Edinburgh in 1757. A Life of him, with Anecdom at 
Buchanan, waa published by Mr. George Chalmers, in ITtH.] 
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last in the MagazineC), in which I think lie did welL 
1 beg of you to write soon, and to write often, and 
write long letters, which I hope in time to repay you; 
bat you must be a patient creditor. 1 have, however, 
this of gratitude, that I think of you with regard, 
when I do not, perhaps, give the proofs which I ought, 
of being. Sir, your most obliged and most humble 
servant, " SiM. Johnson." 

This year he wrote to the same gentleman another 
letter upon a mournful o 



Lbtteb 18. TO MR, JAMES ELPHINSTON. 

" September 25. 1 750. 
" Dear Sir, — You have, as I find by every kind of 
evidence, lost an excellent mother (^) ; and 1 hope yon 
will not think me incapable of partaking of your grief. 
I have a mother, now eighty-two years of age, whom, 
therefore, I must soon lose, unless it please God that 
she should rather mourn for me. I read the letters in. 
which you relate your mother's death to MrB.Strahan(S), 
and think I do myself honour, when I teU you that I 
read them with tears ; but tears are neither to j/ou nor 
to me of any fiirther use, when once the tribute of 
nature has been paid. The buEiness of hfe si 

(1) See Gent Mae. vol. I 
written in Oct. nSO; in whi 
one of the 2Stb of September. — Miloni. 

(S) [Elphinston'J mother's maiden nmne was Honeyman. 
She WHS the daugbler of Che minister of Kinef, and the niece 
of Dr. HornEjman, bishop of Orkney.] 

(3) [The wife af William Slrahnn, Esa., the King's prii 
who, on hia death in 1785, bequesthed Elphi ' 

aoW. in money, and 20 guineas for moornir_ 
Slnluiii, wbo died a month after her husband, addedfiOOf. a yc^,, 
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US awsy from lueleas grief, and calls uh U> the exeTCUe 
of those virtues of whict we are lamenting out it. 
privation. The greatest benefit which one friend cm 
confer upon another is to guard, and excite, ind 
elevate his virtues. This your mother will still per. 
form, if you diUgently preserve the memory of her lif^ 
and of her death : a life, so far as I can learn, luefiil, 
wise, and Innocent ; and a death resigned, peacefnl, 
and holy. I cannot forliear to laention, that nHlbti 
reason nor revelation denies you to hope, that you msj 
increase her happiness by obeying her precepts ; mil 
that she may, in her present state, look with pleasure 
upon every act of virtue to which her instructions 
example have conlribnted. (,') Whether this be n 
than a pleasing dream, or a just opinion of sepanle 
spirits, is, indeed, of no great importance to us, wboi 
we consider ourselves as acting under the eye of God; 
yet, surely, there is something pleasing in the belirf. 
that our separation from those whom we love is merdy 
corporeal ; and it may be a great Jncileinent to virtnoxM 
friendship, if it can be made probable, that that union 
that has received the divine approbation shall con&iae 
to eternity. 

" There is one expedient by which you may, fc 
some degree, continue her presence. If yon wfc 
down minutely what you remember of her from yatf 
earliest years, you will read it witli great pleuune, md 
receive from it many hints of soothing recoUecttoa, 
when time shall remove her yet farther from you, aod 
your grief shall be matured to veneration. To this, 
however painful for the present, I cannot but adviK 
you, as to a source of comfort and satisfaction in the 
time to come ; for all comfort and all satisfacticHi ii 



brstcd pBssagM in Johnson's Medilalions, relative to tbt inttt- 
moiiate state of deputed friends. — Gem. Mag. vol. It. p> lli. 



•incerely wished you by, dear Sir, your mOBt obliged, 
most obedient, and moGt bumble acTTant, 

" Bam. John BON." 

The Rambler has increased in fame as in age. 
Scon after its first folio edition was concluded, it was 
puolished in six duodecimo volumes ('); and its 
author lived to see ten numerous editions of it in 
London, beside those of Ireland and Scotland. 

I profess myself to have ever entertiuned a pro- 
found veneration for the astonishingforceand vivacity 
of mind, which the Rambler exhibits. That Johnson 
had penetration enough to see, and, seeing, would 
not disguise, the general misery of man in this state 
of being, may have given rise to the superficial no- 
tion of his being too stem a. philosopher. But men 
of reflection will be sensible that he has given a true 
representation of human existence, and that he haa, 
at the same time, with a generous benevolence, dis- 
played every consolation which our state affords ub ; 
not only those arising from the hopes of futurity, 
but such as may be attained in the immediate pro- 
gress through life. He has not depressed the soul to 



(1) This is not quiie aceurale. In the Gent. Mag. for Nov. 

1751, while the worit was yet proceeding, is an advertiBcment, 
■nnouncing Uiat /uur volumes of Ihe Ra7nl)ler would speedily 
be publishM ; and il is believed that they were published in Ibe 
next monlh. The Rflh and sixth volumes, with tables of con. 
tents and translatiuns of the mollos were published in July, 

1752, by Payne {the original publisher), three months afler the 
close of (he work. When the Rambler was eollevted into 
volumes, Johnson reviicd and eorrected it throughout. The 
ori^nal octavo edition not having fiillen into Air. Bosweira 
h*nd^ he was not aware of this eircumatance, which has lately 
Iteen pointed out by Mr. Alexander Chalmers Id bis edition of 
the British EinayiM. — Maloii. 



i 
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despondency and indifference. He has every vhere 
inculcated study, labour, and exertion. Nay, he liu 
6hown, in a very odious light, a man, whose practiw 
is to go about darkening the views of othere, by pa- 
petual complaints of evil, and awakening those 0|M- 
siderations of danger and distress, which are, for tbe 
most part, lulled into a quiet oblivion. This hebu 
done very strongly in his character of Suspiiiu 
(No. 55.), from which G oldsmith took, that of Croak- 
er, in his comedy of " The Good-natured Man," u 
Johnson told me he acknowledged to him, and wludi. 
is, indeed, very obvious. 

To point out the numerous subjects which the 
Rambler treats, with a dignity and perspicuity wliich 
are there united in a manner which we shall in vain 
look for any where else, would take up too large s 
portion of my book, and would, I trust, be super- 
fluous, considering how universally those volumes 
y disseminated. Even the moat condensed 
and brilliant sentences which they contain, and 
which have very properly been selected under the 
name of " liEAUTiEs(')," are of considerable bulk. 
But I may shortly observe, that the Rambler furnishes 
such an assemblage of discourses on practical reli- 
gion and moral duty, of critical investigations, aitd 
allegorical and oriental tales, that no mind can be 
thought very deficient tliat has, by constant study 
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and meditation, assimilated to itself all that may be 
found there. No. 7., written in Passion-week, oa 
abstraction and self-examination, and No. 110., on 
penitence and the placability of the Divine Nature, 
cannot be too often read. No. 54., on the effect 
which the death of a friend should have upon us, 
though rather too dispiriting, may be occaaionally 
very medicinal to the mind. Every one must sup- 
pose the writer to have been deeply impressed by a 
real scene ; but he told nae that was not the case ; 
which shows how well his fancy could conduct him 
to the " house of mourning." Some of these more 
solemn papers, I doubt not, particularly attracted 
the notice of Dr. Young, the author of " The 
ffight Thoughts," of whom my estimation is such, 
as to reckon his applause an honour even to Johnson. 
I have seen volumes of Dr. Young's copy of the 
Rambler, in which he has marked the passages which 
he thought particularly excellent, by folding down 
a comer of the page ; and such as he rated in a 
Buper-eminent degree, are marked by double folds. 
I am sorry that some of the volumes are lost. John- 
son was pleased when told of the minute attention 
with which Young had signified his approbation of 
his essays. 

I will venture to say, that in no writings whatever 
can be found more bark and sfeel far the mind, if I 
may use the expression ; more that can brace and 
invigorate every manly and noble sentiment. No. 
52., on patience, even under extreme misery, is won- 
derfully lofty, and as much above the rant of stoic- 
ism, as the sun of Revelation is brigliter than 






I 
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twiliglit of Pagan philosopliy. I never reaxl the (d- 
lowing sentence without feeling my frame thrill : — 
"1 think there is some reason for queationing whether 
the body and mind are not so proportioned, that the 
one cati bear all which can be inflicted on the other; 
whether virtue cannot stand its ground as long ■ 
lifet and whether a eouL well principled will not be 
sooner separated than subdued." 

Though instruction be the predominant pmpOK 
of the Rambler, yet it ia enlivened with a considei^ 
able portion of amusement. Nothing can be more 
erroneous than the notion which some persons haw 
entertained, that Johnson was then a retired author, 
ignorant of the world ; and, of eonsequencet that 
he wrul« only from his imagination, when he described 
characters and manners. He said to me that, before 
he wrote that work, he had been " running about 
the world," as he expressed it, more than almost any 
body 1 and I have heard him relate, with much satis- 
faction, that several of the characters in the Ramhla 
were drawn so naturally, that when it first dr- 
Gulated in numbers, a club in one of the towns ia 
Es3ex(') imagined themselves to be severally exhibit- 

(1) I h»»e heard Mr, Murphy rclnlo B icry singular >tor* 
whilt Dr. Johnson xas present. When flmt the Rmiblcn 
CHme out, they attracted the notice of a society wbo met enrj 
SaCurdaf evcnini; during the summer, at Rumrord in Eau. 
and were known bjr the name of the BotTline-green Clotk 
These men, leeing one day the chvttcter of Leviculni, tht 
fortune-hunter, or Tetrica, the old maid; another day, some 
account of ■ person who iqient his life in hopin); fbr ■ l^icy, 
or of him who is almiys prying into other ruiks' al^rs; began 

lugh to think [hey were betrayed, and that one of Um 

lat dawn to Aintt himself by giving lo the public dM 
of all the reel. Filled with wrath against the traitor 
of Rumford, one of them resolTed to write In the printer, aod 
inquire the author's name: SaniuelJohiiion vis» the replj. No 
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ed io it, and were much incensed against a persini'l 
-who, they suspected, had thus made them objects o 
public notire ; nor were they quieted till autheDtic 
assurance was given them, that the Rambler i 
written by a person who had never heard of aiiy ( 
of them. Some of the characters are believed to 
Lave been actually drawn from the life(i), 
ticulariy that of Prospero from Garrick(2), 
never entirely forgave its pointed satire. (^) 



:sof^H 

.=J to ^^ 
, whet^H 



one was sure that Aliger meant Mr. Twigg, and that Cupidus 
was but another name for neighbour Baggs : till the poor par- 
son, unable to contend any longer, rode lo London, and brought 
them fill satisfaction concerning the writer. — Fiozzi. 

(1) That oT CeliduK, in No. 24., from Frofessor Colson, maS 
that of Kuphue« in the same paper, which, with many other^. 1 
was doubtless drawn frtmi the life. Euphues, I once thouehu I 
mieht have been intended to represent either Lord CheKterflfcUt ' I 
idley, with more probablfty, 
igton, who was remarkable '^ " 
homeliness of his person, and the linery of his dress, 



b Doddinetou, who was remarkable ior 
, erson, and the finery 
the person meant under that character. — Mai 



(fi) [In No. 20 
wealth b; a lu 



antl, p. 111., reasons for doubting that Gelidus could 
- "ir Professor Colson. The folly of such gue3sei at 
! forcibly cicmplltlEd in Mr. Malone'e producing 
bree such diStrent 'candidates for that of Euphues, as Loi3 
"■ erfleld, Soame Jenyns, and Bubb Doddinglon ! — CaoKEB. 
0. 200. ProBperu is described as " a man Ulely raised 
' ' iroject, and too much intoxicated bj sud- 

to enjoy his present fortune with elegance and decency." Bos- 
welL Pimii, and Murphy concur in considering this as a satire 
on Garrich. Mr. Croker, however, says: — "Hawkins, who 
seldom missed an opporiunity of displaying Johnson's laults or 
frailties, does not, e»en when censuring his conduct towards 
Garrick. allude to Ibis olffcnce. (See Life, p. 481.) Let u» 
therefore hope, thai the other biographers made an application 
of the character of Prospero which Johnson did not intend."] 

(3) Sopbron was likewise a picture drawn from reality. Tba 
nun imuuwtalised for purring like a cat was, ail-- ■-" —- —- 



iba /^H 
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For instances of fertility of fancy, and accurate de- 
scription of real life, I appeal to No. 19., a man vha 
-wanders trom one profession to another, with most 
plausible reasons for every change : No. 34., female 
fastidiousness and timorous refinement : No. 82, a 
Virtuoso who has collected curiosities: No. 88., pettj 
modes of entertaining a company, and conciliating 
kindness: No. 182., fortune-hunting: No. ISt, 
195., a tutor's account of the follies of his pupil: 
No. 197, 198, legacy-hunting. He has given > 
specimen of his nice observation of the mere ex- 
ternal appearances of life, in tlie following pasnge 
in No. 179., against affectation, that frequent and 
most disgusting quality : — " He that etajide to con* 
template the crowds that fill the streets of a popolou 
city, will see many passengers, whose air and motjon* 
it will be difficult to behold without contempt and 
laughter ; but if he examine wliat are the appear- 
ances that thus powerfully excite his risibility, he 
will iind among them neither poverty nor disease, 
nor any involuntary or piunful defect. The dispo- 
sition to derision and insult is awakened by the 



He who barked s, 

y Dr. Salter, of the Cherterhouse. 

: RichirdHUi, an Httomey.— 



iG drawer to drive awny II 

ise. He who sung 
orrespoQdent motions oF his arm, chalked a 



Pio«i 

These characterB arc alluded to in the conclusion of the ISStb 
Rambler, Imt so slighlly thaC il leems hardly worth while to 
inquire whether the hints were furnished by t^servatjon or llv- 
ventlon. Ai to the anecdote told of the elder Dr. Salter, K 
could have only been, as Kfr. Chalmers observes, the repetition 
of some story of hia youthful days ; for he was 70 yean of as 
before he became a member of the Ivy Lac-- rvJ-^- — 






softness of foppery, the swell of insolence, the H' 
ness of levity, or the solemnity of grandeur ; by 
sprightly trip, the stately stalk, the formal strut, 
the lofty mien ; by gestures intended to catch the 
eye, and by looks elaborately formed as evidences 
importance." (') 

Every page of the Rambler shows a. mind teemii 
-with classical allusion and poetical imagery: illiu-i 
trations from other writers are, upon all occasions^l 
BO ready, and mingle so easily in his periods, that 
whole appears of one uniform vivid testure. 

The style of this work has been censured by somgJ 
shallow critics as involved and tui^id, and abouud^l 
ing with antiquated and hard words. So ill-foundi 
is the first part of this objection, that I will challi 
all who may honour this book with a perusal, to point 
out any English writer whose language conveys his 
meaning with equal force and perspicuity. (^) It 
must, indeed, be allowed, that the structure of his 
sentences is expanded, and often has somewhat of 
the inversion of Latin ; and that he delighted to 



thfl^H^ 

and ^^^ 



Rest(No,33.) 

the man who n 

country, and tnceU with mortillcatiDn instead of respect, was 
considered bv him as a masterpiece in tbe science of life and 

fs) Yet his style did not escupe the hannleis shafts of pteasant] 
humour; for ttic ingenious Bonne! Thortium publiaheii a mode ^ 
Rambler in tlie Drury LaneJoumaL — Boswitu. 

And Mr. Murphy, in conitnenting on this paraage, quot«i 
the wiuy ohierration of Drydeu : — "If so mimy foreign words 
are poured in upon us, it looks as if tbey were designS --■ — 
BUist the natives, but to conquer iheoi." XJie, p. 






I 
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express familiar thoughts In philosophical tanguig? ; 
being in this the reverse of Socrates, who, it is s^ 
deduced philosophy to the simplicity of commoa 
nfe. Bat let us attend to what he himself sots ia 
his concluding paper: — " When conunoo words wht 
less pleasing to the ear, or less distioct in their ag- 
niiication, I have familiaiised the terms of philoso- 
phy, hy applying them to popular ideas." And, w 
to the second part of this objection, upon a IiU 
careful revision of the work, I can with confidente 
say, that it is amazing how few of those words, fer 
which it has been unjustly characterised, are actniBj 
to be found in it; I am sure, not the proportion of 
one to each paper.(') This idle charge has been 

(1 ) Hr. Boswetl's leal carries him too far : Johnson'i itrl^ 
eqiecially in tbe Rambler, in frequently turgid, evi-n to ridiculli 
but he ha» been Uw often censured with a Dutlicious SippuKJi 

_..;_,. T. !i , [cused for resenting ; and e^vn gnns 

aled him with ineoasiderate iniuslkt; 

far instance, — The Rei. Ur. Burrowes (now Dean of C^ 
Style of Dr. Johnran," published fiiSi 



tfi treated him with inconaidcrate 
lirst volume 'of Ihe Transactions of the Roy^ Iridi 



(1787), ol 

"Johnson «ys, that he has rarely admitted any word^MI M- 
iborised by former nrileri ; but where are we to seek atMhocM* 
Ibr ' renuidlation, orbiiy, volant, fatuity, divariotci biWm 
narcotic, vulnerary, empireumatic, p^ibonaeeoua,* uid iM^ 
merable others of the same namp, vhich abound in and dMM 
his pages? — for 'obtund, disruption, sensory, or panop^ iD 
occurring in ihc short compass of a single essay in the RjoMtti 
— or for 'cremation, horticulture, ffeminuition, and ili ninnttnn 
within a few pages in his Life of Browne ? They may be fiMiM 
perhaps, in the wurfcs of former writers, but they make no pan 
of the English language. They ate the illegitimate oHteriiwtf 
learning by vanin." It is wonderful, that, itinead of aAit 
where these words were to be found. Dr. Burrowea did aar 
think of referring to Johnson's own Dictionary. H* wctM 
hjlve found good authorities fbr almost every one of (hem | kr 
itutance, for rauinlation, MiJIon and Bacon are quOMd 1 At 
velatU, Milton and Phillips ; Tarfatuiti/, Arbuthnot; » C*— 



quoMdiAt 11 
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echoed from one babbler to another, who have 
founded Johnson's Essays with Johnson's Dictic 
ary ; and because he thought it right in a lexicon of 
our language to coUect many words which had fallen 
into dbuse, but were supported by great authorities, 
it has been imagined that all'of these have been in- 
terwoven into his own conipOBitions. That some of 
tbem have been adopted by him unnecessarily, may, 
jierhapB, be allowed : but, in general, they are 
evidently an advantage ; for without them his stately 
ideas would be confined and cramped. " He that 
tfainke with more extent than another, will want 
words of larger meaning," [Idler, No, 70.] (') He 

JUiltnn ; for n 
Bacon, a ' 



tioaJ^H 

m of ^^ 



might have found [n the Diclianary, are t 
aiuwer to his queition. lei it he also ohserved, thai man; of theaa 
words were in use tn more familiar authors than Johnson chosa 
to quote, and that the majority of them are now hecome familiar, 
which is B sufficient proof that tbe English language has not 

conaidered them sa iUegilimale CaoKna. 

(1) This is ■ truism in the disguise of a sophism. " He that 
iSinii with more eitent will," no douht, "viant words of alarifer 
tneatiing," but the words Ifiemielvet may be plain and simple ; 
the number of syllahles, and oro-rfldiiMftly (if one may venluro 
to tue the eiprcssion] of the Mund of a word con never add 
much, and may, in some cases, do injury to the meaning. What 
words were ever written of a larger meaning than the following, 
which, however, are the most sim-ple and elementary that can 
be found ; — " God Maid, Let Ihetv be liglU, aiid tiere ma light I " 
If we were to convert the praposition in the Idler, and say, that 
•' he who thinks feebly needs bigger words to cover his inanity," 
we should be nearer the truth. But it must Ije admitted (ai 
Mr. Boiwell soon aflcr observes) that Johnson (thouih he, in 
some of his works, pushed his peculiaritiei to an absuni extent) 
ho* been, on the whole, a benefactor to our language; he has 
introduced more dignity into our sljle, more regularity into our 
^TatnmaCical constiiiction, and given a fuller lUia more sonorous 
sound to the march of our sentences and the cadence of our 
peHods. — CaoEia. 

YOL. t. 8 
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once told me, that lie had formed his style upon 
that of Sir William Temple, and upon Chambens 
Proposal for his Dictionary. (^) He certainly iru 
mistaken ; or if he imagined at first that he was 
imitating Temple, he was very unsuccessful (2) ; for 
nothing can be more unlike than the simplicity of 
Temple, and the richness of Johnson. Their styles 
diflPer as plain cloth and brocade. Temple, indeed, 
seems equally erroneous in supposing that he himself 
had formed his style upon Sandys's View of the 
State of Religion in the Western Parts of the World. 
The style of Johnson was, undoubtedly, much 
formed upon that of the great writers in the last cen- 
tury, Hooker, Bacon, Sanderson, HakewHl, and 
others ; those " Giants," as they were well chanu^ 
terised by A great Personage (3), whose author- 
ity, were I to name him, would stamp a reverence on 
the opinion. ('*) 

(1) Chambers's Proposal for a second edition of his Dit* 
tionary, was probably in circulation when Johnson first came to 
London. —Ma LONE. 

(2) See under April 9. 1778; where, in a conversadoo at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's, Johnson himself mentions the partioiltf 
improvements which Temple made in the £nglish style.— 
Malone. 

(3) [Mr. Croker here says, " We guess that George III. 
was the great personage ; but all my inquiries (and some of his 
Majesty^ illustrious ramily have condescended to permit these 
inquiries to extend even to them) have failed to ascertain to 
^vhat person or on what occasion that happy expression was 
used."] 

(4) Hooker he admired for his logical precision, Sanderson 
for his acuteness, and Taylor for his amazing erudition ; Sir 
Thomas Browne for his penetration, and Cowley for the ease 
and unaflf^ted structure of his periods. The tinsel of Sprat 
disgusted him, and he could but just endure the smooth verbositr 
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e may, with the utmo&t propriety, apply to hi* I 
Kd style that passage of Horace, apart of whidt> 1 
a taken aa the motto to his Dictionary : — 
R tabulig animum ceitaorU sumet honesti 7 ' ' 
iindebil guacumqve pariim apiendoris habebiait, 
"^ -'"m pondere erunt, el honore indigna fermtvr, 
^erba movere iotx, quamois invila reeedant, 
'Bt versmUvr adhuc intra penetralia Veatce. 
a dill populo bonug eruet, atque 
'rqferet in lucent upedom vocabula rerum, 
QjiiB pruds memorata CatonSiua atque Cethegit, 
Nunc »itus informU premit el daerta vetuHaa : 
' Aiiiciicet nova, qxtte genitor produxerit uaut >' 
Vektmem, et liquidua, paroque simillimui amni, 
Fundet opea Latiiimqite l/eabil diiHle lingttd." 

Epist. lih. ii. ep. 3.(1) 

w he thought involTed; 

irily proUi. — li^vixras. 
It is not easy to conceive how the erudition of Taylor or the 
penetration of Browne could have improved Johnsnn's aylt; 
nor is it Hhcly that Jolinson would, have celebrated the eloquent 
andisubtik Taylor fur erudition aLotie, or the pious and learned 
JBrowne [at mere penetration. Johnson's friend, Mr, Fitihei- 
bert, said (see;»i<, April S. 1TT5|, that "it was not every mau 
who could carrg a bon jnot ; " ccrtEiinly Hawkins was not a man 
likelr to cntivcv adequately Ur. Johnson's critical oninion of 
Jeremy Taylor. -C?aKE». ^ 

(1) ["llul how severely with themselves proceed 1' J 

The men, who wrote such verse an we can read ! | 

Their own strict judges, not a word they spare 
That wants or force, or light, or weight or care, . , 
villingly it quits its place — 
lUgh at court (pe-rhaps) it may find grace— 1' 
!y"l degrade; and sometimes, in its stead, 
right charity revive the dead ; " 

Mark wh«ro a bold eipretsive phrase appeara,! 
Bright Ihraiigh the rubbish of some hundred jrcon. 
Comnuuid old wonts that long have slept to, wak*, .i<T 
Words thai wise Bacon <tr brave IWdgli apoke 
Or bid the new be English, ages henca, 
(Fur Use will Ruber what's begot by Sense;) 



Howe't 

Na>-,tll_.._.. 
Such they'll 
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To so great a master of thinking, to one of siich 
vast and various knowledge as Johnsoii, migfaA km 
been allowed a liberal indulgence of tiuit liMioe 
which Horace claims in another plaoe :— • 

— " Sifbrt^ nece9se ett 
IndicHs numHrare reeentibus abdita rerum, 
Fingere einetutia non exaudita Cethegia 
Continget ; dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter : 
Et nova fictaqtie nuper habdmnt vei^Jidem^ H 
CrTiBcofonte cadant, parce detorta. Quid autem 
C€BeiHo Plautoque dabit Romanus, ademptum 
VirgiUo Varioque f Ego cur, acquirere pauca 
Si possum, invideor ; eum Hngtut Caionis et Enni 
Sermonem patrium ditaverit, et nova rerufn 
Nomina protulerit? Licuit, semperqtie UeeM 
Signatum pntsente notd producere rhomen'' 

De Arte Poet Q) 

Pour the full tide of elof^uence along. 

Serenely pure, and yet divinely strong 

Rich with the treasures of each foreign tongue.** 

Pops, Imit.] 

( 1 ) [" Words must be chosen and be placed with skill : 
You gain your point, when, by the noble art 
Of good connection, an unusual word 
Is made at first familiar to the ear : 
But if you write of things abstruse or new. 
Some of your own inventing may be used. 
So it be seldom and discreedy done ; 
But he that hopes to hare new words allow*d. 
Must so derive them from the Grecian sprin|^ 
As they may seem to flow without constraint. 
Can an impartial reader discommend 
In Varius or in Vir^l, what he likes 
In Plautus or Csecihus? Why should I 
Be envied for the little I invent. 
When Ennius and Cato's copious style 
Have so enrich'd and so adom'd our tongue? 
Men ever had, and ever will have, leave 
To coin new words well suited to the age.** 

ROSCOMMOK.] 
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Yet Johnson assured me, that he h«<t not taken 
upon him to add more than ftrar or five words to the 
English languagR, of his own formation ; and he was 
very much offended at the general licence by no 
means " modestly taken" in his time, not only to 
coin new words, but to use many words in BensCK 
quite different from their established meaning, and 
those frequently very fantastical. 

Sir Thomas Browne, whose Life Jolmson wrote, 
was remarkably fond of Anglo-Latin diction ; and 
to his example we are to ascribe Johnson's sometimes 
indulging himself in this kind of phraseology. (') 
Johnson's comprehpjision of mind was the mould for 
his language. Had his conceptions been narrower, 
his expression would have been easier. His sen- 
tences have a dignified march ; and it is certain 
that his example lias given a general elevation to the 
language of his country, for many of our best niiters 
have approached very near to him ; and, from the 
influence which he has had upon our composition, 
scarcely any thing is written now that is not better 
expressed than was usual before he appeared to lead 
the national taste. (") 



(I) The obserration of his ImvinR Lmilsted Sir Tliomas 
Browne hoi beea made by many peoiile; Mid lately it has been 
insiited on, and illuttrated by a variety or i|iiaiations A'Dm 
Browne, in one of the popular E«ays written by the Rev. Mr. 
Knoi, master of Tunbridgc Scliool, whom I iiave set down in 
my list as one of tjiose who have sometimes not unsuccesafully 
imitated Dr. Juhnaon'i Myle. 

(a) [The dlstingui»hiug cieellenee of Johnson's laanner, 
both in spcalinguid writing, corndsU in the apt and li*elf illuS' 



enfbrcca hit juit and u 




I 



the truth of whioh miiat striifl 
e^ery critical rpader, has been so happily enforced ty 
Mr. Courtenay, in his '■ Moral and Literary Charac- 
ter of Dr. Johnson," that I cannot prevail on myself 
to withhold it, aotwithatanding his, perhaps, too greii 
partiality for oQe of his friends ; — 
■ " By nature's gifts ordain'd mankind to rule, 
I He, like a Titian, form'd his brilliant school ; 
P And taught congenial spirile to excel. 

While from his Ups irapre&sive wisdom fell. 
Our hoasted GotnBMiTB felt the sovereign awsy : 
From him derived the sweet, yet nervous lay. 
To Fame's proud diEF he bade our RafFaelle rise : 
Hence Retnolds' pen with Rrvnoi.db' pencil vies. 
With Johnson's flame melodious Birnev glows. 
While the grand strain in smoother cadence flows. 
I And you, Malone, to critic learning dear, 
. Correct and elegant, refined though clear, 
I ''" By studying him, acquired that classic taste, 
' ' Which high in Shalispeare's fane thy statue pIsetiL 
Near Johnson Stebteks stands on scenic ground. 
Acute, laborious, fertile, and profound. 
Ingenious Hawkbswokth to this school we ow^ 
And scarce die pupil from the tutor know. 
Here early parts accomplish 'd Jones sublimes. 
And science Wends with Asia's lofty rhymes : 
Harmonious Jones ! who in his splendid strains 
Sings Camdeo's sports, on Agra'i flowery plains. 
In Hindu fictions while we fondly trace 
Love and the Muses, deck'd with Attic grace. 

ID all [heir nioiies and represencotions ; (he churatter and cbuin 
□f hii style, in a Iiappy choice of dignified and afipiopriiUa n- 
:'piesHonB, and tbat nmUerly immiution of phrase, by wbicL be 
v ruotrim ta bolt tlie promineal idea etronglv on the nnnd.— 
i>-<)^B»i, SiM]<«f«iiDi|<irDfidierat|u>^p,&.] , ,-, y 



Amid these name* can BoswklIi ^x forgot. 
Scarce by North Britons now esKera'd a Scot? (') 
Who to thi; sage devoted from his youth. 
Imbibed from him the sacred love of truth ; 
The been research, the exercise of mind. 
And that best art, the art to know mankind, — 
Nor was his energy confined alone 
To friends around his philoEophio throne ; 
tU injtuenee teidn improved oar letter d isle. 
And lucid vigour marled the general aisle : 
As Nile's proud waves, swoln from their oozy bed. 
First o'er the neighbouring meads majestic spread ; 
TiU gathering force, they more and more expand. 
And with new virtue fertilise the land." 
Johnson's language, however, must be allowed to 
be too masculine for the delicate gentleness of female 
writing. His ladies, therefore, seem strangely formal, 
even to ridicule ; and are well denominated by the 
names which lie has given tliem, aa Misella, Zozima, 
Properantia, Rhodoclia. (2) 

(I) The following obscr*»lion to Mr. Boswell's " Journal of 
a Tour to the Hthndra" may Hufflciently account for tlml Bon- 
tlcrOBU's Iwlug *■ now scarcely esleeoied a Scot " by many uf his 
countiymen: — "If he (Dr. Johnson} was particulariy pre- 
judiced sgaiost the Scot*, it was because they were more in bis 
way'i beause he ihought their succea in England rathar ex- 
ceeded the due prapartion of tbeir real merit; and because he 
could out bill sec in them [hat nationality which, I believe, no 
libent-itiisded Scotchman will deny." Mr, Boewcll, indeed, 
is so tree Ironi national prejudicos, that hs might wHh equal 
propriety have been described as — 

" Sauce br SaiUi BilUni nonnlwm'd a Scot. — CouiTIUiaT." 

(B) Mr. Burke said plcasaotly, thai *' hla ladies were" all 

Jbhnioni in peiHeaals." Mr. Murphy (Life, p. ISfl.) seemi to 

Kir lomrTwiiBt of the same censure on the letter in the lath 
mhier, from a young wommi that wanW a place ; yet — soch 
Is ihe uncertainty of criticism — this is Ihe paper quoted bj 
Mr. Chalmers, aa an cirample of such eM« ~' «"^'"— '•-^-' 
s 4, 
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X It has of late been the fashion to compsre theflt^le 
of Addison and Johnson, and to depreciate, I think 
Tery unjustlj*, the style of Addison as nerveless and 
feeble, because it has not tlie strength and energy of 
that of Johnson. Their prose may be balanced lib 
the poetry of Dryden and Pope. Both are excellent, 
though in ditferent wap. Addison writes with die 
ease of a gentleman. H in readers fancy that a wi«F 
and accomplished compajiion is talking to theni ; m 
that he insinuates his scntiroeots and tastes into tbar 
minds by an imperceptible influence. Johnson nritcf 
like a teacher. He dictates to hig readers ae if from 
an academical chair. They attend with awe and ail- 
miration ; and hie precepts are impressed upon them 
by his commanding eloquence. Addison's style, Hke 
a light wine, pleases every body from the first. John* 
son's, like a liquor of more body, seems too strong at 
first, but, by degrees, is highly relished ; and sucb b 
the melody of his periods, so much do they captivate 
the ear. and seize upon the attention, that thei¥ it 
scarcely any writer, however inconsiderable, who doe* 
not aim, in some degree, at the satne species of 
excellence. But let us not ungratefully underraliR 
that beautiful style, which has pleasingly conreyed 
to us much instruction and entertainment. ( ' ) Tbougb 

styie, which m»de him almost doubt whether It was JobiMon'i. 

Brit. EbS. vol. Xij. p.44.— CftDXIR. 

( 1 U" By the iuOiiiuub advke of Mr. MallM, I was directed M 
the writiaga o{ Svitt and Addison -. wii and umpliciiy are Ihiir 
common attributi>«, but tbe style of SwiO ii uipporied by nvuil; 
original vigour i that of Addiiwu ii adomeil by the feuule 
graceH of elegsace and inildnera." — Giuas, Memuint ile. 
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Gomparativelj' weak, opposed to Johnson's Herculean 
vigour, let us not call it positively feeble. Let na 
remember the character of his style, as given by 
Johnson himself : " What he attempted, he per- 
forofed ; he is neter feeble^ and he did not wish to 
be energetio ; he is never rapid, and he never stag- 
nates. His sentences have neither studied ampli- 
tude, nor affected brevity; his periods, though not 
diligently rounded, are voluble and easy.(') Who- 
ever wishes to attain an English style, familiar 
not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, 



Who- ^^ 



(1> Whcn.Iohnson showed me a proof sheet of the chaiacter 
of Addison, in which he so highly extols his stjle, 1 could not 
help olH>erviiie, Ihat it had not been his own model, as no two 
Wyles could tflbr more from each other, "Sir, Addison had 
bu ttfle, and 1 hSTG mine." When I ventured to ask him, 
whether the diflb-cnce did not consist in this, that Addison's 
style was full of idioms, colloquial plirascs, and proverlW! and his 
own more strictly gramraaticBl, and free from such phraseology 
and modes of speech as cfui ne»er he literally translated or un- 
derstood by foreigners; he allowed the discrimination to be jusL 
Lei any one who doubts it, try to transUte one of Addison's 
Spectators into Latin, French, or Italian; and though so easy, 
femiliar, and elegant, to an EnBliihman, as lo give the intellect 
so trouble ; yet he would Rnd the transfusion into another tan- 

Siage eiiremelv dlfBcult if not impossible. But a Rambler, 
dtenturer, or Idler, of Johnson, would fall into any clawrftnl 
or European languHge, as easily ns if it had been otiginBUy 
conceived in it. — Buuwfv. 

His manner of criticising and commending Addison's prose 
was the same in conversation as WB read it in the printed stric- 
lures, and many of the eipresuonis used have been heard lo fall 
from him on common occasioni^ It was, notwithstanding, 
observable enough (or I fancied so), that he did never like, 
.though he alwavs thought lit to praise, it; and his praises re- 
sembled those of a man who eitols the superior eiegnnce of 
bigh-pamled porcelain, while he himself always chooses to eat 
oSe plate. I told him so one day, aod be neither denied it nor 
di^wared displeased. — Piozzi. 
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give his days and nights to the volumes of Addi- 

8on.'X0 

Though the Rambler was not concluded till tlie 

year 1752, 1 shall, under this year, say all that I have 
to observe upon it. Some of the translations of the 
mottos by himself, are admirably done. He ac- 
knowledges to have received " elegant translations" 
of many of them from Mr. James Elphinston ; and 
some are very happily translated by a Mr. F. Lewis, 
of whom I never heard more, except that Johnson 
thus described him to Mr. Malone : ** Sir, he lived 
in London, and hung loose upon society." (2) The 
concluding paper of his Rambler is at once dignified 
and pathetic. I cannot, however, but wish, tiiat he 
had not ended it with an unnecessary Greek verse, 
translated also into an English couplet. (^) It is too 
much like the conceit of those dramatic poets, who 
used to conclude each act with a rhyme ; and tke 
expression in the first line of his couplet, " Celestial 
powers" though proper in Pagan poetry, is ill suited 
to Christianity, with " a conformity" to which he 
consoles himself. How much better would it have 
been, to have ended with the prose sentence, " I shall 
never envy the honours which wit and learning 



n) I shall probably, in another work, maintain the merit of 
Addison's poetry, which has been very unjustly depredi^ 
[Mr. Boswell, it is believed, never executed this intention.] 

(2) In the Gentleman's Magazine, for October 1752, p. 46&^ 
he is styled •* the Rev. Francis Lewis, of Chiswick*** 

(3) [Avt^v iK ficucdpoop Ayr^tos 4hi afLdt€iit 

Celestial powers ! that piety regard. 

From you my laboura wait their ItsA reward. **] 



obtain in any other cause, if I can be numbered 
among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.V 

His friend. Dr. Birch, being now engaged in 
preparing an edition of Ralegh's smaller pieces, 
I>r. Johnson wrote the following letter to that gelt- 



Lktter 19, TO DR. BIRCH. 

" Gough-square, May 12. 1T50 
"■ Sib, — Knowing that you are now preparing to 
favour the public with a new edition of Ralph's 
miscellBneoUB pieces, I have taken the liberty to send 
you a nianuacript, which fell by chance within my 
notice. I perceive no proofs of forgery in my examin- 
ation of it ; and the owner tella me, that as he baa 
heard, the hand-writing is Sir Walter's. If you should 
find reason to conclude it geniune, it will be a kindness 
to the owner, a bUnd person ('), to recommend it to 
the booksellera, I am. Sir, your moet humble servant, 
" Sam. Jobnson." 

His just abhorrence of Milton's political notions 
was ever strong. But this did not prevent his warm 
admiration of Milton's great poetical merit, to which 
he has done illustrious justice, beyond all who have 
written upon the subject And this year he not only 
wrote a Prologue, which was spoken by Mr. Garrick 
before the acting of Comus at Drury Lane Theatre, 
for the benefit of Milton's grand-daughter, but took 
a very zealous interest in the snecess of the charity. 
On the day preceding the performance, he publisi 



<I> Mrs, WllUanui is probably the pi 
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the following letter in the "General Adrcrtteer," 
addressed to the printer of tliat paper: — 

" Sib, — Tliat a eerlain degree of reputation is m- 
qulred merely by apiiroving the works of genius, and 
testifying a regard to the memory of authourc, is ■ 
truth too evident to be denied ; anil therefore to eo«an 
a participation of fame with a celebrated poet, nuinv, 
who would, perhaps, have contributed to elarve him 
when alive, have heaped expensive pageants u|iaD hii 

" It must, indeed, be confessed, that tliis method of 
becoming known to posterity with honour, is peculiar 
to the great, or at least to the wealthy ; but an oppor- 
tunity now offi'rs for ahnost every individual to tiKUR 
die praise of paying a just regard to the illustriooi 
dead, united with the pleasure of doing good tn iht 
living. To assist industrious indigence, struggling wilb 
distress and debilitated by age, is a display of virlue, 
and an acquisition of heppine«» and honour. 

" Whoever, then, would be thought capable of plra- 
snre in reading the works of our incomparable Milton, 
and not so destitute of gratitude as to refuse to lay rat 
a tride in rational and elegant entertainment, for tba 
benefit of his Uving remuns, for the exercise of their 
own virtue, tile increase of their reputation, and the 
pleasing consciousness of doing good, should appear It 
Drury Lane theatre to-morrow, April 5., when Comu* 
will be performed for the benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Foster, grand-daughter to the author (*■'), luid d» 
I only surviving branch of his family. 

(1) Alluding probably to Mr. Auditor Benson, — [who,:!! ITST) 
tnttvA a monuttii^nt In Milton in Westminster Aliliey, and did 
not otait to inscribe hi> awn iimne on it.] See SuDciadi b. lH- 
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" N. B. There will be a. new proli^ue on the occa- 
sion, wiitteD by the authour of Irene, and spoken by 
Mr. Garrick ; and, by particulEr desire, there will be 
added to the Masque a dramatic satire, called Lethe, 
in which Mr. Garrick will perform." (') 

lu 1751 we are to consider him or carrj'ing on botli 
his Dictionary and Rambler. But he also wrote 
" The Life of Cheynel,"* in the miacellany called 
" The Student ;" and the Rev. Dr. Douglas having 
with uncommon aeutcneas clearly detected a gross 
forgery and imposition upon the public by William 
Lauder, a Scotch schoolmas-ter, who had, with equal 
impudence and ingenuity, repreaented Milton as a 
plagiary from certain modem Latin poets, Johnson, 
who had been so far imposed upon as to furnish a 
Preface and Postscript to hia work, now dictated a 
letter for Lauder, addressed to Dr. Douglas, acknow- 
ledging hia fraud in terms of suitable contrition. (*) 

(I) [For the honour of letters, the digoitj of sacred poetry, 
the spirit of the English nation, and the glory of human nature, 
it Is to be regretted that we do not find a more liberal assistance. 
Tonson, the hookseller, whose family had been enriched bj the 
■ale of the poet's mjtings, gave SO/., and Bishop Newton, his 
biographer, brought a large coDtnbutioa ; but all their eSbrts, 
joined (o the Btltirementi uf Johnson's pen and Garrick'i pcr- 
fomiance, procured only IM. — Anueksuh.] 

(e) Lm there should be any person, at any future period, ab- 
surd enough to nt^pect that Johnson was a partaker in Lauder's 
fraud, or had any knowledge of it, when he assisted him wiUi 
hid masterly pen, ii is proper here lo quete the words of Dr. 
Douglas, now Bishop of SaJinbury, at the time when he detected 
the impodlion. " It is to be hoped, nay it ii erpei^d, that the 
elegnnl and nervous writer, wiose jiidicious sentinients and 
iolmitahle style point out the author of Lauder's Prcfsee and 
Postscript, win no longer allow one lo ptiine Mmself uiilli hit 
fiatheri, who appearelh so little to descrre aasinance ; an assist. 
■Dce which I aia^perauded would new hava been ccDUnunW 
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This estraonlinary attempt of Lauder wn no 
sudden effort. He had brooded over it for n 
years; and to this hour it is uncertain what Wf 
principal motive was, unless it were a vain notion of 
his auperiority, in being able, by wliatever nifaiir. 
to deceive mankind. To effect this, he prodand 
certain passages from Grotius, Masenius, and othen, 
which had a Mat resemblance to some parts of &e 
" Paradise Lost." In these he interpolated a 
fraginentti of Hog's Latin translation of that poeiiii 
alleging that the mass thus fabricated was the archf- 
type from wliich Milton copied. These fabncatiau! 
he published from time to time in the Gentleman'} 
Mugaziiie ; and, exulting in his fancied socces^ he 
in 1750 ventured to collect them into a pamphlet, 
entitled " An Essay on Milton's Use and ImitBtian 
of the Modems in his Paradise Lost." To this 
pamphlet Johnson wrote a Preface, in full persuasim 



caWd, had there been the least suspicion of those ficis „i^ 
I have been the iiatnimcnl of ronveyinji; lo the world in Ant 
riieets." Millon no PlagiHiy, ad ediL p. Ts. And his Locdtk^ 

manner, iWt there is no ground whalerer for'an" unft^JISt 
reflecuon against Dr. Johnson, who expressed the itruniia 
indignation agninst Litudcr.i — BoswEri. 

In the Gent. Mag. for 175*, is a short account of a iiiimJ 
attack hy Lsuder on Milton't cbatBcler, in ■ patni>hlei cmJiM 
" i he Grand Impostor detected, or Milton convicieit nCTi'n.i.i.. 
.Siiu Kin, Oili I.- Mr. ChiJmm ih]„k, oiSuS 
was proiiably written by Jobnsoti 1 but it is, on every aiTmiiU. 
.■r, .„llk.l,. Th. »0.to i, MA ;rJ .wn,, „ 4,"m„S 
neither in the style nor sentiments of Johnson.-— (J»o*i». 

[Lauder afterwarda went to Barbadoet, where he pwmt Unit 
..._.._,. ...__ init des|iic»ble. 



uughi s< 

and be pi 



J pa«Bed tbu remainder of bis life 

He died about the year 1T71.— Nicnou. 
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of Lauder's honesty, and a Postscript recoinmend- 
ing, iu the most persuasive terms, a subscription for 
the relief of a grand-daughter of Milton, of whom 
he thus speaks :~~- 

" It is yet in the power of a great people to rewardt 
the poet whose name they boast, and from dieir alliance 
to whose genius they claim some kind of superiority to 
every odier nilion of the earth ; thai poet, whose works 
may possibly be read when every other monument of 
British greatness shall be obliterated ; to reward him, 
not with pictures or with medals, which, if he sees, he 
see* with contempt, but with tokens of gratitude, whiuh 
he, perhaps, may even now consider as not unworthy 
the regard of an immortal spirit." 

Surely this is inconsistent with " enmity towarda 
Milton," which Sir John Ha-wkina imputes to John- 
son upon this occasion, adding, 

" I could all along observe that Johnson seemed to 
approve not only of the design, but of the argument ; 
and seemed to exult in a persuasion, that the reputation 
of Milton was likely to sufTer by this discovery. That 
be was not privy to the imposture, I am well per- 
Buaded ; that he wished well to die argument, may be 
inferred from the Preface, which indubitably was 
written by Johnson," 

Is it possible for any man of clear Judgment to 
suppose that Johnson, who so nobly praised the 
poetical excellence of Milton in a Postscript to this 
very •' discovery," as he then supposed it, could, at 
the same time, exult in a persuasion that the great 
poet's reputation was likely to Buffer by it? This is 
an inconsistency of which Johnson was incapable ; 
nor can any thing more be fairly inferred from the 



I 
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Preface, tlian that Jobneon, who \na alike dMfc 
gubhed fur ardent curiosity and love of tniA> 
wus pleased with an investigation by whidi botk 
were gratified. That he was actuated by tbW 
motives, and certainly by no unworthy de«ire IB 
depreciate our great epic poet, is evident from Iji 
own words ; for, after mentioning tlie genera] ml 
of men of geniua and literature, ■■ to advance ibt 
lionoiir, and distinguish the beauties of PuadiM 
Lost," he says, 

" Among the inquiries to which tliis aidonr d 
criticism has nBturally given occasion, none is nuB 
obsmre in itself, or more worthy of rstianal cunDMlT, 
than a retrospect of the progress of this niighty genim 
in the construction of his work ; a view of tli ftbriCi 
gradually rising, perhaps, from small beginnings, till is 
foundation rests in the i^entre, an<l its turrets nnttic 
in the skies ; to trace back the structure through ill IB 
varieties to the simplicity of its first plan ; to jlnil whil 
was tIrBt projected, whence the scheme wag taken, ho> 
it was improved, by what assistance it was esefDted, 
and from what stores the materials were coUecUdJ 
whether its founder dug them from the quarrin <l 
Nature, or demolished O'tbei buildings to embellidi Ut 

Is this the language of one who wished to bbst 
the laureU of Milton ? (2) 



Wm. Lauder, A.M." Gont. Mag. 1T*7, If. * 
(8) Itut in It not eitrnordinarj thiil John<»i 
mpditBted a history of modem Latin p(Ktr> 
BhcHild not have nhoini hin cwn'onf^ onil lar ■• 
comparlnn l^iuder's ([uoutiuns with the oi:^ 
^na, we might say, his duly to have done sj 



CLARISSA. $79 



[L«iT.K BO. TO MR- RICHARDSON. 

" Mareh 9. I7S0-1. 

" Dear Sib, — Though ClariBsa wants no help frooi 
external splendour, I was glad to see her improved in 
her appearance, but more glad to tind that she was now 
got above all fears of prolixity, and confident enough 
of success to supply whatever had been hitherto su] 
pressed. I never indeed found a hint of any sui 
defalcation, but 1 regretted it ; for though the story 
long, every letter is short. 

" I wish you wouUl add an index rerum ( 1 ), that 
when the reaiier recollects any incident, he may easily 
find it, which at present he cannot do, unless he knows 
in which vohime it is told ; for Clarissa is not a per- 
formance to be read with eagerness, and laid aside for 
ever ; but will be occasionallj consulted by the busy, 
the aged, and the studious ; and therefore I beg that 
this edition, by which I suppose posterity ia to abide, 
may want nothing that can facilitate its use. 
" I am. Sib, yours, &c. 

" S. JoBNSDN, 



i 

a 
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pronounced his jiidgraeni ; 
atteropted but iq verify a sin 
diatelf discovered the fraud. 

( 1 ) Tfais propfKitioD of an inder rrrum to a novel will appear 
extraordinary, but Johnson at this time appears to have been 
■ le BCquainlaoee of Riohardton, who 

?, and Johnson found it ncces- 
Uie NOciet;. Mr. Nortfacote 
reUtes, ihat Johnson introduced Sir Joshua Reynolds and his 
sister to Richardioii, but hintiii lo them, ai the eame time, that 
S Ibey wished to see the latter in good humour, thev uiusi ei. 
pMiate on the eieelleneien of Clarissa ; nnd Mn. Plonri tella 
that when talking of Richardson he once s^d, " You think 
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Though Johnson's circumstanceB were atthuttme 
far from l>eing easy, liis humitue and charitable dis- 
position was constanfly exerting itself. Mrs. Anw 
■Williame, daughter of a very ingenious Welsh jAj- 
Bidan, and a woman of more than ordinary talenS 
and literature, having come to Loudon in hopes oF 
being cured of a cataract in both her eyes, whit* 
afterwards ended in total blindness, waa kindly re- 
ceived as a constant visiter at bis house while ftln- 
Johnson lived ; and, a.fter her death, having voat 
under his roof in order to have an operation npn 
her eyes performed with more comfort to her tlan 
in lodgings, she had aa apartment from him diuinf 
the rest of her life, at aU times when he had ■ 
house. (') 

(1 ) Before the ralamity of tolat deprivBtion of sight btAB 
Mrs. William^ she, wicb the assistance of her father, haJanuM 
B knowledge of the French eDdltstian languages, and badMt 
great iroprovcraen t» in litemtarc, which, together with theoorlc 
of her needle, St which she was vei? deiteraus, as well alteidc 
toss of her sight as before, cvntrihuted to support her under bf 
atfiiclion, till a time when it was thought b^ her friends, tU 
relief miftht be obtained From the hand of on operatjiw ltl^ 
^on. At the request of Dr. Johnson, I weni with her <o • 
friend of mine, Mr. Samuel Sharp, senior aurga/n of Gort 
Hospital, who before hail given me to understand thai be mtU 
couoft her gratis if the cataract was ripe; but upon makittfllc 
eiperiment it was found otherwise, and thnt the cr^Bliuliw 
humour wm not sufilcientlr itiaptssated for th? needle to tdn 
uSbct. She had been almost a constant coRipanioti at Hik 
Johnson for some time before her decease, but had never mfM 
in the house; aflerK-ards, for the convenience of |i«rtbnnta| 
the intended operation, Johnson took her home ; and. npea (be 
failure of that, kept her ns the partner of his dwelling till ki 
removed into chambers. Afterward, in 1766, upon his laM^i 
house in Johnson's Court, in Fleet Street, he invited ha* thitttr. 
and in that, and his last house, in Boll Court, the «ut<cc«)i4 
dwelt for the remunder of her life. The toss nf h>.r UHpfai n^s 
but a timalj abatement of her cheerfulness, and 
imermptloa «f her studiea. With the aasijRanoe 
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friends, she Wanslaled l>om the French of Vire Ln Blctrie 
"Ibt: Life of the Emjieror Jullwi,'" aod, inlT66, she publii-hed, 
by uibscripLion, a quaito volume of MiwellaniEfi, in prose und 
iverse, and thereby increased ber liulc fund to three hundred 
pounds, which, being prudently invcBtBd, yielded an income 
tbHt, under such prolectian as i>he experienced froin Dr. John- 
,«ni> was sufficient for ber support. She was B woman of on 
enlightened understaading ; plain, as it is called, in her person, 
sod easily proiolied lo anger, but possessing, neiertlielesA, some 
eicelleiit moral ijualities, amoiig which no one was mure cun- 
Bpicuous than her desire to promote the wel&re and happiness 
of others, and of this she gave a stgnat proof, by her soticiCude 
in favour of an instituiJon for the inaintenanee and education o[ 
poor deserted females in the parish of St. Sepulchre, London, 
supported by the voluntary contrifaulians of ladies ; and, as the 
foundation-stone of a fund for its fiiture subsislence, she be- 
4jueathed to it the whale of the litlJc which she had been able to 
accumulate. To the endowments and qualities here atcribed to 
her, may be added a larger share of experimental prudence than 
ia the lot of most of her sei. Johnson, in many esigences, 
found her an able counseltur, and seldom showed his wisdom 
more than when he hearkened lo ber advice. In return, she 
received from his couversation the advantages of religious and 
moral improvement, which she cultivated so, as in a great mea- 
nire to smooth the constitutional asperity of her temper. When 
these particulars arc known, this Intimacy, which began with 
compassion, and terminated in a friendship that subsisted till 
death dissolved it, will be easily accounted for. — HAWEiMi, 
p. 332, 

Mrs, Williams was a person eitremely interesting. She hod 
unfommon firmness of mind, a boundless curiosity, retentive 
[Demorj, and strong judgment. She had various powers of 
pleasing. Her personal affiictions and slender tbmine she 
seemed to forget, when she had the power of doing au act of 
kindness : she was social, cheerful, aud active, in a state of bvdy 
that was truly deplorable. Her regard to Dr. John»m was 
Jbrmed with such strength of judgment and firm esti^m, that 
her voice neter hesitated when Siu repealed his maiims, or 
redted his good deeds ; though upon many othn occasions her 
wuit of Bight led her to m^e so much use of her ear, us to 
Affect her ifteecb. Mrs. Wllhams was blind before she was 
acquainled with Dr. Johnson. She had many resource!, though 
none very great. With the Miss Wilkinsons she generally 
pussed B part of Iho ^ear, and received tVuDi them presenls, «nd 
from the lirsl who died, a lejcacy of clothes and money. The 
last of them, Mrs. Jaue, lelt her un annual rent ; but from the 
blundering manner of the will, 1 fear she never reaped the 
lieoeHt of it. The lady leii monvy lo erect a hwnilal fur an- 
cient loaidB ; but ibe luuuher she bad tUotted being U»ju 
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the donation, the Doctor ([Johnson) said, it would be better to 
expunge the word mairUain, and put in to starve such a number 
of old maids. They asked him what name should be given H: 
he replied, < Let it be called Jeknt's Whim.* [The name of a 
well-known tavern near Chelsea in former da3rs.] — "Lady 
Philips made her a small annual allowance, and some other 
Welsh ladies, to all of whom she was related. Mrs. Mon- 
tague, on the death of Mr. Montague, settled upon her (bj 
deed) ten pounds per annum. As near as I can calculate^ 
Mrs. Williams had about thiry-flve or forty pounds a year. The 
furniture she used [in her apartment in Dr. Johnson's house] 
was her own ; her enienses were small, tea and bread and buttff 
being at least half or her nourishment. Sometimes she bad a 
servant or charwoman to do the ruder offices of the house; bat 
she was herself active and industrious. I haye frequently sees 
her at work. Upon remarking one day her facility in numng 
about the house, searching into drawers, and finding books, with- 
out the help of sight, < Bdieve me (said she), persons who cannot 
do these common offices without sight, did but little while diey 
enjoyed that blessing.* Scanty circumstances, bad health, and 
bbndness, are surely a sufficient apology for her beinff sometime! 
impatient : her natural disposition was gQod, fnendly, aai 
humane.**— Ladt Knioht. 

I see her now— a pale, shrunken old lady, dressed in scar- 
let, made in the handsome French fashion of the time (1775\ 
with a lace cap, with two stiffened projecting wings on the 
temples, and a black lace hood over it. Her temper has been 
recorded as marked with Welsh fire, and this mi^ht be excited 
by some of the meaner inmates of the upper floors [of Dt. 
Johnson's house] ; but her gentle kindness to me I never shall 
forget, or think consistent with a bad temper. I know nobody 
from whose discourse there was a better chance of derivinc 
high ideas of moral rectitude. — Miss Hawkins, Memoirs, \oL u. 
p. 152. 
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■M* of the DictiOTiary. — Concbision of the RambleM I 

~ Death of Mts. Johnson. —Prayer on that Oc^ I 

—Inscription. — Epitaph. — Francit BaHier.—^% 

.. ( Leoett. — Sir Joshua Reynolds. — Bertt^M 

UO]/t<m — Topham Beauclerk. — Johnson itatintM 
Boiekesteorih in "The Adventurer." 

Ik 1752 Johnson was almost entirely occupied witt 
his Dictionary. The last paper of his Rambler 
was published March 14r. this year; after whicl^^^ 
there was a cessation for some time of any exertion' 1 
of his talents as an essayist. But, in the same year^ ^ 
Dr. Hawkesworth, who was his warm admirer, and" 
a studious imitator of his style, and then lived \a 
great intimacy with him, began a periodical paper, 
entitled, " The Advestuheh," in connection with 
other gentlemen(i), one of whom was Johnson's 

SI) The curioait)' ortbe reader as la ihe several nritcrs of Ihe 
veoturar in, to a small de^^rct:, gratified by the last paper, which 
assigns In Dr. Joseph Wonon sucb as bare the signature Z, and 
leaves to Dr. Ilawkesworth hiniN^Jf the praise of Auch an are 
without any. To Che infoimation there given, I add, that the 

that soon tailed, were liupplied by Dr. Batbuntt, >D origina] aa. 
•ociate Iti the work, and those distinguished by the letter T [Che 
flntof which it dated 3d March, 1T53,) by Johnson, who received 



two guinea* for every number that he wrote; a rale of ps, 
which he had before adjusted in bin stipulation for the llotnbler, 
and was probably the measure of ren^rd lA his rellow-laboureri. 
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mucli-loTed friend, Dr.Bathurst; and, without doubt, 
they receiveil many valuable hints from his conrers- 
ition, most of his friends having been so assisted in 
the course of their works. 

That there shoulil be a suspension of his iitppsiy 
labours during a part of the year 1752, will not seiin 
itrange, when it is considered that soon after clofiog 
his Rambler, he suffered a loss which, there can 
no doubt, affected him with the deepest distnm 
For on the Hth of March O. S. his wife d 
Why Sir John Hawkins should unwarrantably late 
upon him even to suppose that Johnson's foudnrs 
for her was dissembled (meaning simulated or 
suraed), and to assert, that if it was not the ca!«< 
" it was a lesson he had learned by rote," I cuuMt 
conceive ; unless it proceeded from a want of simihr 
feelings in his own breast. To argue from her being 
much older than Johnson, or any other circum- 
stances, that he could not really love her, is absurd; 
fur love is not a subject of reasoning, but of feelingi 
and therefore there are no common principles upoa 
which one can persuade another concerning it. Every 
man feels for himself, and knows how he is affected 
by particular qualities in the person he admires, the 
impressions of which are too minute and delicate to 
be substantiated in language. 

The following very solemn and affecting prayw 
was found after Dr. Johnson's decease, by his serrant, 
Mr. Francis Barber, who delivered it to my worthy 
ij-ieud the Reverend Mr. Strahan, Vicar of Islington, 
who at my earnest request has obligingly favoured 
me with a copy of it, which he and I compared with 



the original. I present it to the world as &n 
doubted proof of a circurtlstance ia the cliaracter 
my iUustriouB friend, which, though some, whose hard 
minds I never shall envy, may attack as superstitious, 
will 1 am sure endear him niore to numbers of good 
men. I have an additional, and that a personal. 
motive for presenting it, because it sanctions what 
I myself have always maintained and am fond t» 
indulge. 

" April 26. 17.52, being after 12 at Night of ihe 2.51h.' 
" O Lord ! Governor of heaven and earth, 
whose hands are embodied and departed spirita, if thi 
hast ordained the souls of the dead to minister to 
living, and appointed my departed wife to have 
of me, grant that I may enjoy the good effects of 
attention and ministration, whether exercised by appet 
ance, impulses, dreams, or in any other manner agrt ^ 
able to thy government. Forgive my presumptiol^' 
enlighten my ignorance, and however meaner agenf 
are employed, grant me the bleawd influences of th] 
holy Spirit, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 

What actually followed upon this most interestingij 
piece of devotion by Johnson, we are not informed gj 
but I, whom it has pleased God to aiBict i 
similar manner to that which occasioned it, havj^ 
certain experience of benignant communication \ 
dreams. (>) 

That bis love for his wife was of the most ardefjtn 
kind, and, during the long period of fifty years, w^MfB 

[Well's wife died in June, 
St published in April, 17S1.] 
T t 
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unimpaired by the lapse of time, is evident firom 
various passages in the series of his Prayos and 
Meditations (1), published by the Reverend Mr» 
Strahan, as well as from other memorials, two of 
which I select, as strongly marking the tendemes 
and sensibility of his mind. 

^^ March 28. 1753. I kept this day as the anni- 
versary of my Tetty's death^ with prayer and tears in 
the morning. In the evening I prayed for her con- 
ditionally^ if it were lawful." 

" April 23. 1753. I know not whether I do not 
too much indulge the vain longings of affection ; but I 
hope they intenerate my heart, and that when I die 
like my Tetty, this affection will be acknowledged in 
a happy interview, and that in the mean time I am 
incited by it to piety. I will, however, not deviate 
too much from common and received methods of de- 
votion." (2) 

(1) The originals of this publication are now deposited in 
Pembroke College. It is to be observed, that they consist of a 
few little memorandum books, and a great number of separate 
scraps of paper, and bear no marks of haying been arranged or 
intended for publication by Dr. Johnson. I^ach prayer is oa a 
separate piece of paper, generally a sheet (but sometimes a 
fragment) of note paper. The memoranda and (^^serveitions are 
generally in little books of a few leaves sewed together. This 
subject will be referred to hereafter ; but it is even now im- 
portant that the reader should recollect that Mr. Strahan's 
publication was not prepared by Dr. Johnson himself, but 
formed by the reverend gentleman out of the loose fnt^tyriyk 
above mentioned. — Choker. 

(2) Miss Seward, vnth equal truth and taste, thus expresses 
herself concerning these and simtlar passages : — " Those pha- 
risaic meditations, with their popish prayers for old Tett3r*s soul; 
their contrite parade about lying in bed on a morning ; drinkii^ 
creamed tea on a fast day; snoring at sermons; and having 
omitted to ponder well Bel and the Dragon, and Tobit and his 
Dog." And in another letter she does not scruple to say, that 
Mr. BoswcU confessed to her his idea that Johnson was " a 
Roman Cathdlic in his heart.*' Miss Seward's credit is by this 
time so low that it is hardly necessary to observe how improbable 
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^^BHer wedding-ring, nheii she became his wife, waQ^^^H 
^^Pler ht^r death, preserved by him, as long aa he live^^^^^ 
^^Vtth an affectionate care, in a, little round woodetf 
bos, in the inside of which he pasted a slip of 
paper, thus inscribed by him in fair characters, as 
foUowsi— _ ^^ 

'■ Ehev ^^H 

" EUz. Johnson, i^^^l 

" Nupta JuL 9° 1736, ..i^^l 

" Mortua, eheu ! 
" Mart. 17° 1752." (") " 

After hia death, Mr. Francis Barber, his faithful 
servant, and residuary legatee, offered this memorial 
of tendernesB to Mrs. Lucy Porter, Mrs. Johnson's 

it is that Mr. BoBwell could have made anv such confession. 
Dr. Johnson thought charitably of the Roman Csthulics, and 
defended their religion from the coarse language of nur (lolitical 
tests, which call IE impious and idolatrous (^wjf, Oct 2S. 1769); 
but he strenuDUsty dtnclaimed oil participelion in the doctrines 
of that church (see (»«, Mays. 1773; Aprils, 1778; Oct. 10. 
1779 i Junes. 1784). Mrs. Piaiii says, « Though beloved by 
All h^ Roman Catholic acquaintance,^ yet was Mr. Johnson a 
iDOBt unshaken C/iurck-nf- England man; and 1 think, or at least 
I once dill think, that a letter Hrttten by him to Mr. Barnard, 
the king's librarian, when he was in Italy collecting hooka, con- 
tained some very particular advice to his friend to be on hia 
Siiard against (he seductions of the Church of Rome." And 
nally — which may perhaps be tlioueht more likely to erpress 

was proposed (ste poll, April 30. 1773), that monumenis of 
eminent men should in future bo erected in St. Paul's, and 
when some one in convenatiun susgested to begin with Pape, 
Johnson observed, " Why, sir, as Pope noi a R^nan Catholic, 
I would nut have hia to be first." — CaoEsa. 

t SGcma as If Dr. Johnson had been a little ashamed of 
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I daughter; but sLe having declined (') to accept of 
. it, he had it enamelled tut a niourning ring for his 

old master, and presented it to his wife, Mrs. BarbeTi 

vho now haa iL 

The state of mind in wliich a man must be upoa 

the death of a woman whom he siDcerely loves, hii 
I been in his contemplation many years before. In 
, hia Irene, we find the following fervent and tenda 
' ^eech of Demetrius, addressed to his Aspa^ia : — 

' From iSose bright repons of eternal day. 
Where now thou shin'st amonget thy f^ow sainli, 
Airay'd in purer light, look down on me I 
Id pleasing visions and assuasive dreams, 

I sooth my soul, and teach me how to lose diee." 

1 have, indeed, been told by Mrs. Desmouliiu, 
who, before her marriage, lived for some time with 
Mrs. Johnson at Hampstead, that she indulged he^ 
self in country air and nice living, at an unsnitaUe 
expense, while her husband waa drudging in the 
smoke of London, and that she by no means treated 
him with that complacency which is the most en- 
gaging quality in a wife. (^) But alt this is perfncdy 

( 1 ) Offtndrf ptrhaps, and not unreasonably, that she yna sol 
mentiDued in Jiibnsan'H wiU. — CHOEEa. 

(a) I asked him, if lie cwr disouted with his wife (I tad 
hisard that he laved her passionately )■ " Perpetually," aud b* : 
" my wife had a particular re'verence for cleanliness, luid iailti 
the praise of neatness in her dress and furniture, m many lalia 
dn, till ttaey become troublesome to their beat frienils, sbmlo 
their own besoms, and only sisb for the hour of iwecpiag tbor 
hu!ibandii out of the house as dirt and useles lumber t ■ dcaa 
floor is 111 comfortable, ihe would say someUmest by oh df 
•-■■•■"-■ ""-'— I told her, thai I thought v" "-- ■ "' -"■ 
totfrt we would now have 



enough a 



II we nad aM,HK , 
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compatible with his fonduess for her, especially 
H is remembered that he had a high opinion ( 
understanding, and that the impreasious which her 
beauty, real or imaginary, had originaUy made upon 
his fancy, being continued by habit, had not been 
effiiced, though she herself was doubtle^H much 
altered for the worse.(i) The dreadful shock of 
eepamtton took place in the night; and he im- 
mediately despatched a letter to hia friend, the 
Reverend Dr. Taylor, which, as Taylor told me, 
ei^ressed grief in the strongest manner he had ever 
read; so that it is much to be regretted it has 
not been preserved. (-) The letter was brought to 



caSng." On another ocuston I bare heard him blame her for 
S fault man; people have, of selljng Ihe miseries of Ihcir neigh- 
bdurs. half uninteDlionally, half wanlunly, before then- eya, 
showing them the bad side of Iheir pnifesniin, situation, &c. 
"" " " "■"" would lament the- dependence of pupilage 
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the ThBines in a wherry, that be was do happier than a galley- 
slave, one bt'ins chuned tu the ueir by aulborily, the other by 
wani. I had, however (aaid he, laughing), the wit lu set her 
dnughler on my side always before we began the dispute. She 
read comedy better than any body he ever heard (he said) ; in 
tragedy she mouthed too much Fioeei. 

fl) Garrick told Mr. Thrale, however, that xhe was a little 
painted puppetiof no valueat al}, sndquitvdisguisedwiib affect- 
ation, ftiU of odd airs uf rural elegance i and he made out some 
comical scenes by mimicking her in a dialogue he pretended 
lo have overheard. Mr. Jobnion has told me that her hair was 
eminently beautiful, quite blmtde like that of a liaby ; but that 
■be ft«ted about the culour, and was always deioroug lo dye it 
black, which he rerr judidnusly hindered her from doing. The 
picture I found of her at Lichfield was very pretty, and her 
daughter, Mrs. Lucy Porter, said it was like. The intelligence 
I goinA of her from old Levctt, was only perfxtwd iiliati and 
perjxtual opiaTn.^Pioui. 

(S) In the Gentleman's Magazine for Febninry, 1794, p. 100., 
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Dr. Taylor, at his house in the Cloisters, West- 
minster, about three in the morning ; and as it 
signified an earnest desire to see him, he got up, 
and went to Johnson as soon as he was dressed, and 
found him in tears and in extreme agitation. After 
being a little while together, Johnson requested him 
to join with him in prayer. He then prayed ex- 
tempore, as did Dr. Taylor ; and thus by means of 
that piety which was ever his primary object, his 
troubled mind was, in some degree, soothed and 
composed. 

The next day he wrote as follows : — 

Letter 21. TO THE REV. DR. TATLOR. 

« March 18. 1752. 

" Dear Sir, — Let me have your company and in- 
struction. Do not live away from me. My distrese 
is great. 

" Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to inform me whit 
mourning I should buy for my mother and Miss Porter, 
and bring a note* in writing with you. 

'' Remember me in your prayers, for vain is die 
help of man. I am, dear Sir, &c. 

*' Sam. Johnson." 

That his sufferings upon the death of his wife 
were severe, beyond what are commonly endured, I 
have no doubt, from the information of many who 
were then about him, to none of whom I give more 
credit than to Mr. Francis Barber, his faithful negro 

the death of his wife : but it is merely a transcript of the 41si 
number of ^\ThQ Idler," on the death of a friend. A fictitioiis 
date, March 17. 1751, O. S^ wis added, to give a colour to this 
deception. — Malome. 
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servant ('), who came into his family about a fort- 
Dight after the dismal event. These sufi'erings were 
aggravated by tbe melancholy inherent in his con- 
stitutioD ; and although he probably was not oftener 
in tbe wrong than she was, in the little disagree- 
iD£nts which sometimes troubled his married state, 
during which, he owned to me, that tbe gloomy 
irritability of his existence was more painful to him 
tban ever, he might very naturally, ai^er her death, 
be tenderly disposed to charge himself with slight 
omissions and offences, the sense of which would 
give him much uneasiness, (*) Accordingly we find, 
about a year after her decease, that he thus addressed 
the Supreme Being : — " O Lohd, who givest the 

(1) Francis Barber was bom in Jamaicu, and vas biought to 
England in 1730 by Colonel Balhurst, father of Johnson's very 
iDIimsie friend Or. Balhurst He was sent, for some lime, to 
the Reverend Mr. Jackson's school, st Barton, in Yorkshire. 
The Colonel by his will lefl him hus treedum, and Dr. BaChurst 
waawillingthat heBhouldenterinEoJuhniion'B service, in which 
be Eoncinued from nSi till Juhiissn's death, with the exception 
" - . - . diffbrence with his 



d Dr. Joh 



d served an apoihecaryin Cheapside, but stiU 
tonally ; in another, he took a fancy lo 



SO to sea. Fart of the time, indeed, he was, by the kindnesi 
his master, at a school in Narlhamulonshire, that he might have 
the advantage of some learning. So early and so lasting a con- 
nection was there between Dr. Johnson and this humble friend. 

— BobWELI,. 

The uses for which Francis wbs intended lo serve Johnson 
were not very apparetil, for Diogenes himself never wanted 
a servant less than he seemed lo do. The great bushy wig 
which, throughout his life, he aff'ected to wear, hy that clo&e- 
tieu of teiturc which it had contracted and been suD^red to 
retain, wm ever nearly as itopeneU-able by a comb as a quickset 
hedge; and little of the dust that bad once settled on his outer 
garments was ever known to have been disturbed by the brush. 
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grace of repentance, and bearest the prayers of Ute 
peuitent, grant that by true t'outrition 1 may obtMi 
for^veaess of all the sins coinmlttE^d, and of all 
duties neglected, iii m^ union Mtth the wife vIub 
thou hast taken from me; for the neglect of joinE 
devotion, patient exhortation, and mild inetructioii.* 
[Pr. and Med. p. 19.] The kiodness of his heart, 
notwithstanding the impetuosity of his tejnper, k 
well known to bia friends ; and I cannot trace tte 
smallest foundation for the following dark and un- 
charitable assertion by Sir John Hawkins: — '* Thf 
apparition of his departed wife wa^ altogether of 
the terrific kind, and hanlly afforded him a hopf 
that she was in a state of happiness." That be. i* 
conformity with the opinion of many of the mott 
able, learned, and pious Christians in all ages, ap- 
posed that there was a middle state after d««^ 
previous to the time at which departed souls an 
finally received to eternal felicity, appears, I think, ud- 
questiouably from his devotions : — " And, O LoitiK 
so far as it may be lawful in me, I commend to tki 
fatherly goodness the soul of my departed wj/i; 
beseeching thee to grant her whatever is beet in bff 
present ttate, and finaJly to receive her to eUnd 
happiness'' Q) [Pr, and Med, p. 20.] But this sW* 



-M«u)Hs. Thi» ._ 

of tbe tnaEttr : the cm\di&m was IbiiC U shnuid be laiefiil m Ira 
so lo intercede ; and in nil his prajera of this nature Be icmpg. 
lously introduces the himible hmllation of ■' u far u it ii !■>■ 
ful," or "as far as may be pijmitted, I Tecommenti," he; bW 
it is also tu be observed, thsl he tonudimea |>ran 
AIniiEhEf may haiie had mere j " on the deparleii, i 
lievcd the acutencc lo have been already pronouuced. 
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has not been looked upon with horror, but only 
lesa gracioua. 

He deposited the remains of Mrs. Johnson in t 
church of Bromley in Kent('), to which he was pro- 
bably led by the residence of his friend Hawkesworth 
at that place. The funeral sermon wliich he composed 
for her, which was never preached, but, having been 
given to Dr. Taylor, has been published since his 
death, is a performance of uncommon excellence, 
and full of rational and pious comfort to such as are 
depressed by that severe aiHiction which Johnson 
felt when he wrote it. When it is considered that 
it was written in such an Station of mind, and in 
the short interval between her death and burial, it 
cannot be read without wonder. 

From Mr. Francis Barber I have had the following 
authentic and artless account of the situation in 
nhich he found him recently afler his wife's death: 
-^" He was in great affliction. Mrs. Williams was 
then living in his house, which was in Gough Square. 

( I } A few manlhs before his death, Johns 
ttimbiluue, in 



FeatUngK, apud Leicdtrieaiei, cuts:; 

Fonruwa, cults, ^ngcuioss, piic, 

Uiaris, primin nupdis, Henbici PaiiTEB> 

Secundis Suiueue JouNion ; 

Qui multum amalanv diitque detletun 

Hue lapide conteiiL 

Obiit I-ondlni, Mense Mart, 
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^e was busy with the Dictionary. Mr. Shieli, 
aD(l some others of the gentlemen who had foriuerfj 
written for him, used to come about him. He W 
then little for liima^lf, but frequently sent muney la 
Mr. Siiiels when in distress. The friends who visitol 
faim at that time, were chiefly Br. Bathurst (i), toA 
Mr. Diamond, au apothecary in Cork Street Buriin^ 
ton-gardens, with whom he and Mrs. Williams genfr 

a physician of no incoiuidmUi 

. ^ e to get much practice in LodAs 

He was, therefore, willing lo acccpl uf employment abn^ 
and, to the regret of aQ who knew him, fell a sacrifice lo th 
deacroctiTe clunate, in the eipaiition agaiiut the HaranoA 
Kir. Langlon recollects the faKowingpasiage in a letter frM 
Dr. Johnson lo Mr. Beauckrk ; — « TliE Havamiah ii takes: 
a coniiueat too dearly ohlained; for, ItathurGt died befora ii 
" III Friamui lanti loiajue 2Vi(jn fiiit." — Boswell, 

' Dr. Johnson told Mnt. FioiEi that be loved " Dear, di# 
Bathurst, better than he ever loved any htunan crea|iii«(* 
and it was on him that he bestowed the HiriKular aulogf of 
being a fjOMf Aaler. ■' Doar Bathurst," xaid h^ "mt a%HI 
to my very heart's content i he hated a fool, and be hNd 
a rogue, and he hated a Whig : he ma a eety good tahfl' 

[Mr. Croher ioserted in his edition of Boawetl, two hMM 
from Bathurst to JohnMin, dated Baihadoe^ Jan. 11, ail 
Jamaica, ManJi IS. 175T; from which, ni he obnm^i '!■ 
would seem that Bathurst left London, and returud HlIW 
West Indies some years befbro the ei|H>ditk>n aniartAf 
Hatannab ; nor is his name to be found in the list of meAH 
officers who accompanied the army frumEngland ; he untet^ 
therefore, joined the expedition in the West Indies. " Tha iM 
of these letters has this passage : — ^ 



Hint (eneiitlf thit the Suprnne Being will eoaM «• ■ 
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wily dined every Sunday. There was a talk of his 
gmng to Iceland with him, which would probablv 

bave happened, had he lived. There were also M 

Cave, Dr. Hawkesworth, Mr. Uyland, merchant « 
Tower-hill, Mrs. Masters ('), the poetess, who liv( 
with Mr. Cave, Mrs. Carter, and sometimes Mm 
Macaulay (^} ; also, Mrs. Gardiner, wife of a talloiri^ 
chandler on Snow-hill, not in the learned way, but^^^ 
worthy good woman (') ; Mr, (now Sir JoshuSi^^ 
Reynolds ; Mr. Miller, Mr. Dodaley, Mr. Bouquet, 
Mr. Payne, of Paternoster-row, booksellers ; Mr. 
Strahan, the printer ; the Earl of Orrery, Lord 
Southwell (■>), Mr, Garriek." 

Many are, no doubt, omitted in this catalogue of 
his friendB, and in particular, his humble friend 
Mr. Robert Levett, an obscure practiser in physic 
amongst the lower people, his fees being sometimes 



173e, and, /i 

I 9be in Buppoocd to have died abouC 17au. — uroeee. 

' ' (i) Cstlierine Sawbrldn, sister of Mrs. Aldennan Savr- 

> brld^, iTOBbom in lT39;l)ut It wta not till 1760 that she ww 

> iDUTJed to Dr. Macaulay, a physician ; sa lliat Barber's account 
I vm, in ropEct to her. Incorrect, either in date or name. 8h« 
' wu rairried a second time, in 1TTB. tu a Mr. Graham, with no 

t Increase of re^pedabilitr. Slie died in 1791 Ckoeee. [In 

} Wilkes's Letters to hi* Daughter, there are many particulars of, 

I tMttn to Mrs. Montagu, and Polwbele's BecoIIeetians, vol. t. 

t — MtaxHAU.] 



n bta Hill, by the bequest of a book. Sec^wil, 



Sec^wil, ^iMI^^H 
B., bom hJ^^^I 

J 



I 

■ 
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very small sums, sometimes whatever provi»on» tit 
patients eould afford him ; but of such eMenave 
practice in that way, that Mrs. Williams has told me, 
his walk was from Haundsdilcli to Marybone. Il 
appears, from Johnson's diary, that tliei r ac<iuainUiKe 
commenced about the year 1746 ; and such WM 
Johnson's predilection for him, and fanciful estiin- 
ation of his moderate abilities, that I have heard him 
Bay he should not be satisfied, though attended b; 
all the. College of Physicians, unlejis he had Mr. 
Levett with him. Ever since I was acquainted mHi 
Dr. Johnson, and many years before, aa I have be«i 
assured by those wiio knew him earlier, Mr. Levett 
had an apartment in his house, or his chambers, and 
w^ted upon him every morning, througli the whidi 
course of his late and tedious breakfast. He wasor 
a strange grotesque appearance, stiff and formal in 
bis manner, and seldom said a word while any con- 
Jiany was present. (') 

The circle of his friends, indeed, at this dme to 
extensive and various, far beyond what has bea 
generaUy imagined. (^) To trace his acquuntance 

(1) [Hobcrt LeTGtt, Ihoush sa EngliEhman by blnh, bo^ 
early in life a walt<.-r at s coflee-hause in Paris ; Hherc Ibi W- 
geons who fiequeoled it, finding tiim of an iDC[uiaitiv« niniilri 
■ttenUve to their conversation, made a purse fur him, iUidjMt 
him some inBtmctiooa in [heir art. They aflerwards fiuiiiM 
bim with the means of dlhor knowledge, by procuring tunta 
afimission to such lectures in pharmacy and onatotny tM iMt 
read by the ablest pruftHHiTs of thnl period. Where tae nuW 
part of his tite was spent is uncertain. He resided abore tuMV 
yuBTS under Johnson's hospitable roof, who never wt(h«d W 
to bo regarded as an Ini^ior, or treated him like b depcndM. 



REYNOLDS. 

with each particular person, if it could be di 
would be a task, of which the labour would uot be 
repaid hj the advantage. But exceptiona are to be i 
made ; one of which mui!t be a. friend so eminent as ~ 
Joshua Reynolds, who was truly his duice decus, and i 
with whom he maintained an uninterrupted intimacy 
to the last hour of his life. When Johnson lived in 
Castle Street, Cavendish Square, he used frequentJy 
to yisit two ladies who lived opposite to him, Miag 
Cotterells, daughters of Admiral CotterelL(i) Rey- 
nolds used also to visit therK, and thus they met (') ' 



mixing, otherwise than occasioiially, with polite company ; " and 
Dr. Harwood hss favoured me with the following memorandum, 
in Johnson's writing, made about this time, of certain lisits which 
he was to make (perhaps on his return from Oxford in 1754); 

lowest of his acquaintance, is probablv a list of n^^y all hie 
ftiends : — " Viait» to Brodic, Fowke, Tajior, Elphinslon, 
Oriwroe, Gardeufer], Bichardsop, Slrahan, Millar, Tonson, 
Podsley, Reynolds, Lenoi, Gully, Hawkesworth, Gardiner, 
Drew, Lawrence, Gariick, Robinson, sen., Boyle, Wilaon, 
M&ay, Tyers, Hawkins, Ryland, Payne, Newberry, Bathnrst, 
Grainger, Balcer, Weston, Millar, Craster, Simpson, Kos^ 
Ciflhrd, Gregory, Desmoulins, Lloyd, Sherrard. — Chokeb. 

, „,... - , - . rank 

and pay of a rear-admiral. He died, in August, 1754. — Croieb. 
(a) Itwoiild be naturally inferred from Mr. Buswell's account, 
(lut the acquaintance between Johnson and Sir Joshua loidt 
^■ce K> early as at (he time when the fonner resided in Castle 
Street. This can hardly have been the case. Kejmolds, then 
B youth under age, passed the years 1741 and 1T42 in London, 
but did not again rerisit the metrupoUs til! the end of 17jS. 
(See Northnrte's Life, pp. l^ 31, and 33.) That the acquaiat- 
ance did not commence on the Jlrst visit, is proved by iti 
having occurred nfier the publication of the Life of Savage, 
Which waa in 1744. Barber also must have been in error when 
be described Itcynotds ok one of Johnson's intimates at tba 
period of his wife'o death. — CaoiBB. 
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Mr. Reynolds, as I have observed above, hadi firom 
the first reading of his Life of Savage, conceived * 
very high admiration of Johnson's powers of writing. 
His conversation no less delighted him ; and he 
cultivated his acquaintance with the laudable zeal of 
one who was ambitions of general improvement 

r Joshua, indeed, was lucky enough, at their verr 
first meeting, to malte a remark, which was so mu^ 
above the common-place style of conversation, that 
Johnson at once perceived that Reynolds had the 
habit of thinking for himself. The ladies were k- 
grettiug the death of a friend, to whom, they owed 
great obligations ; upon which Reynolds obserredi 
" You have, however, the comfort of being reeved 
from a burthen of gratitude." They were shoclucf 
a little at this alleviating suggestion, as too selfish: 
but Jolinson defended it in Ids clear and forcible 
manner, and was much pleased with the mind, ike 
fair view of human nature('), which it exhibited, tike 
fiomeof the reflections of Rochefaucauit. The ca» 
sequence was, that he went home with ReynoU^ 
and supped with liim. 

Sir Joshua told me a pleasant cbaracteristial 
anecdote of Johnson about the time of their fii4 

(1) JohnBoa himself has n scDtiinenl somewhat nmilaraitt 
87th Rambler;— "There are miiidB so impatient of jofetin^ 
that Iheir gratitude is a species of revenge, and they rennl 
beneflta, not because reeampense is a pleiisurc, but beCwiK ob- 
ligation is a pajn." — J. BoswtLi, jun. This is, nodoub^"* 
aomewhat Birailar sentiment;" but in the Rmnbler, JofaMM 
mentions it nirh the censure it deserves ; whereas, in tba lA 
he ti represented as applaudinfc it. Such an observation it ytj 
little like (he usual good manners, good nalure, and good «ni 
of Sir Joshua; and wc eannot but suspect [he autbai 
ever it was, on which Boswell admitted this anecdote.. 



tbarity, «]M- 
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acquaintance. When they -were one evening tog^ ' 
ther at the Miss Cotterells', the then Duchess of, 
Argyle (') and another lady of high rank came ini. 
Johnson, thinking that the Miss Cotterells were too 
inucb engrossed by them, and that he and his friend 
■Were neglected, as low company of whom tliey were 
Bomewliat ashamed, grew angry ; and resolving to 
shock their supposed pride, by making their great 
viaitera imagine that his fn.end and he were low 
indeed, he addressed himself in a loud tone to 
Reynolds, saying, " How much do you think yoti 
and I eould get in a week, if we were to work a 
hardaa we could?" — as if they had been common 
mechanics. (^} 



(i) [Mm. Chsponc, in one of her letters to MisE Carter, giTq 
the foilowinK tti'counl of her meeiing Johnson and Mis 
Williams at Richardson's countrv-hoiise, near Fulham, ibou 
thli time 1 — 

BM Mri wSli^l" 1 4u chanD.S"wlli hu'lKhs-lourlo her whtcl^wa 

hDoHUtT i and w much latlenR and chHr1\iln«i under bn nlirortuiM 
OiuHrlDuhlBinijeoncwnftirhsr. Mr. Johiuon wm lory communlratii' 

vaUffnttyiUd wandend tohairaman,«ba,hThi*uti<ini,thcnnKiinDDl 

tCt'iill the t«li!iolence we m tlTttie ™v i>ha**n giuTu uqub^'% 
nwm and religion. You nuTlwIlere t enlfrdr dluicnd with hltn,behl| 
Ih 7(hi Know, hill; wniladsd that IvneTolence, or the Igve at our MHofi 
onMum, Ij a> niul a iMTt of our uiUTH uielMovgi and Ihu iLanpc 
fea iuppreiaed ot eKtiD«ulihEd withDut great vlolciict Irrun Uu fUD? of cfthl 

Piou, 1 told hlBi, I luipectrd lilm o( Iheia bad nolliifii from totae ( 
Rsmblni, and had anuied hlmioTau: hut thit jron had vtntum 
methadmlildienhUMnae. To which hBaimwad, tUit <r b> had M 

b^STid that IhEdocltina or human maleioltnce, thowtb a Irueoni^lani 
auaeful one, and ought not to bepubHihEdtothewKlir Is then; an; IrhC 
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His acquaintance with Bennet Langton, Esq. of 
Langton, in LincolnsMre, another much valued 
friend, commenced soon after the conclusion of his 
Rambler ; which that gentleman, then a youth, had 
read with so much admiration, that he came to 
London chiefly with a view of endeavouring to be 
introduced to its author. (*) By a fortunate chance^ 
he happened to take lodgings in a house where Mr. 
Levett frequently visited ; and having mentioned his 
wish to his landlady, she introduced him to Mr. 
Levett, who readily obtained Johnson's permission to 
bring Mr. Langton to him ; as, indeed, Johnson, 
during the whole course of his life, had no shyness, 



that would not be usefUl, or that should not be known ? ** — Works, toL i. 
p. 72.] 

(1) Mr. Langton was bom about 1737, and entered, as Dr. 
Hall informs me, of Trinity College, Oxford, July 7. 1757. 
So much of his history is told with that of Dr. Johnson's, that it 
is unnecessary to say more in this place, except that he was re- 
markable for his knowledge of Greek, and that he seems, at 
one time of his life, to have practised engineering as a pro- 
fession. On Dr. Johnson's death, he succeeded him as prc^es- 
sor of ancient literature in the Royal Academy. He died cm 
the 10th of December, 1801, and was buried at Southampton. 
The following description of his person and appearance later ii 
life may be amusing : — " O ! that we could sketch him with 
his mild countenance, his elegant features, and his sweet smile, 
sitting with one leg twisted round the other, as if fearing to 
occupy more space than was equitable; his person inclining 
orward, as if wanting strength to support his height, and his 
arms crossed over his bosom, or his hands locked together on 
his knee ; his oblong gold-mounted snufi^box, taken lh>m the 
waistcoat pocket opposite his hand, and either remaining be- 
tween his fingers or set by him on the table, but which was 
never used but when his mind was occupied on conversation; 
so soon as conversation began, the box was produced.** Miss 
Hawkins's Memovts, no\,\\. -^.^isa.. — C%mi*^^ 
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r affected, but was easy of access to all who 
e properly recommended, and even wished to see 

kibers at his levee, as }u3 morning circle of com- 

T might, with strict propriety, be called. Mr. 

I was exceedingly surprised when the sage 

t appeared. He had not received the smallest 
latioB of his figure, dress, or manner. From 
perusing his writings, he fancied he should see a 
decent, well-drest, in short, a remarkably decorous 
philosopher. Instead of which, down from his be 
chamber, about noon, came, as newly risen, a hug4 
uncouth figure, with a little dark wig which scarci 
covered his head, and his clothes hanging loi 
about him. But his conversation was so rich, 
animated, and so forcible, and his religious . 
political noLioiis so congt-'nial with those in wl 
Langton had been educated, that he conceived fc 
him that veneration and attachment which he 
preserved. Johnson was not the less ready to lore 
Mr. Langton, for his being of a very ancient family ; 
for I have heard him say, with pleasure, " Langton, 
Sir, has a grant of free-warren from Henry the Se- 
cond ; and Cardinal Stephen Langton, in King 
John's reign, was of this family." (') 

Mr. I.angton afterwards went to pursue his studies 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he formed an 



1 



( 1 ) It is 10 be wondered Ihnt he di 
Langton, a diHti(igu»hcd beneractoT t 
Bad who also hadaDrani of fiec-«'f 
tnhvritiinc«, from ESward I. ; ihe r 
be aa clearly traced in the ooe cai^ ■ 
wood's History of Llcbfleld, p. 139. — Chokek. 

u 4 



ilhcdral of Liclijleld, 

ter his palrimoninl 

rlatiunship might probably 

IS in the other. See Hsr- 
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acquaintance with his fellow-student, Mr. Topham 
Beauclerk ( > ) ; who, though their opinions and modes 
of life were so different, that it seemed utterly impro- 
bable that they should at all agree, bad so ardent a 
love of literature, so acute an understanding, sudi 
elegance of manners, and so well discerned the excel- 
lent qualities of Mr. Langton, a gentleman eminent 
not only for worth and learning, but for an inex- 
haustible fund of entertaining conversation, that 
they became intimate friends. 

Johnson, soon after this acquaintance heguh 
passed a considerable time at Oxford. He at* first 
thought it strange that Langton should associate so 
much with one who had the character of being loose, 
both in his principles and practice ; but, by degrees, 
he himself was fascinated. Mr. Beauclerk's being of 
the St. Alban's family, and having, in some particu- 
lars, a resemblance to Charles the Second, contri- 
buted, in Johnson's imagination, to throw a lustre 
upon his other qualities ; and, in a short time, the 
moral, pious Johnson, and the gay, dissipated Beau- 
clerk, were companions. " What a coalition I (said 
Garrick, when he heard of this :) I shall have my oW 
friend to bail out of the Round-house." But I can 
bear testimony that it was a very agreeable associ- 
ation. Beauclerk was too polite, and valued learaing 
and wit too much, to offend Johnson by sallies of in- 
fidelity or licentiousness ; and Johnson delighted in 



(1) Topham Beauclerk, only son of Liord Sidney Beauclerk, 
third son of the ^t^ Dwke of St. Albans, was bom in 1759, 
and entered Trinity Co\i^g,%, Oilc«^va.'^w,vi?n, 
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the good qualitiea of Beauclerk, and hoped to correct 

the evil. Innumerable were the scenes in which 
Johnson was amused by these young men. Beauclerk 
could take more liberty with him than any body 
with whom I ever saw liim ; but, on the other hand, 
Beauelerk was not spared by his respectable compa* 
nion, when reproof was pro|>er. Beauclerk had such 
a propensity to satire, that at one time Johnson 
said to him, " You never open your mouth but with 
intention to give pain ; and you have otlen given me 
pain, not from the power of what you said, but 
from seeing your intention." At another time ap- 
plying to him, with a slight alteration, a line of Pope, 
he said, — 

" Thy love of folly, and thy scorn of fools — 

Every thing thou dost shews the one, and every 
thing thou say 'at the other." .4t another time he 
stud to him, " Thy body is all vice, and tby mind all 
virtue." Beauclerk not seeming to relish the com- 
pliment, Johnson stud, " Nay, Sir, Alexander the 
Great, marching in triumph into Babylon, could not 
have desired to have had more said to him." 

Johnson weis some time with Beauclerk at his house 
at Windsor, where he was entertained with experi- 
ments in natural philoBophy,(i) One Sunday, when 
the weather was very fine, Beauclerk enticed him, 
insensibly, to saunter about all the morning. They 

(1) Probnbly wmc eupcriniiincs in electridly, which was, at 
one time, ■ foHliionablc ciirinsity: it cannot be supposul Ihat 
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went into a churchyard, in the time of divine ser- 
vice, and Johnson laid himself down at his ease upon 
one of the tomb-stones. ** Now, Sir, (said Bewor 
clerk) you are like Hogarth's- Idle Apprentice.*' 
When Johnson got his pension, Beauclerk said to 
him, in the humorous phrase of Falstaff, ^<I hope 
you'll now purge and live cleanly, like a gentleman." 
One night when Beauclerk and Langton had sup- 
ped at a tavern in Liondon, and sat till about three 
in the morning, it came into their heads to go and 
knock up Johnson, and see if they could prevail on 
him to join them in a ramble. They rapped violently 
at the door of his chambers in the Temple, till at last 
he appeared in his shirt, with his little black wig on 
the top of his head, instead of a nightcap, and a 
poker in his hand, imagining, probably, that some 
ruffians were coming to attack him. When he dis- 
covered who they were, and was told their errand, he 
smiled, and with great good-humour agreed to their 
proposal": " What, is it you, you dogs I I 'U have a 
frisk with you."(*) He was soon drest, and they 
sallied forth together into Covent-Garden, where the 
green-grocers and fruiterers were beginning to ar- 
range their hampers, just come in from the country. 
Johnson made some attempts to help them ; but the 
honest gardeners stared so at his figure and manner, 
and odd interference, that he soon saw his services 
were not relished. They then repaired to one of the 

(1 ) Johnson, as Mr. Kemble observes to me, might here hare 
had in his thoughts the words of Sir John Brute (a character 
which, doubtless, Vve Yiad seeu xe^tesetited by Garrick^, who uses 

nearly the same expressioii Sxi "tVi^ Ytw^JfcftftJ^v&« ^<3t iii. 

8C. 1. — Malome. 
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neighbouring taverria, aiid made a bowl of that liquor 
calk'd Bishop., which Johnson had always liked ; 
■while, in joyous oontempt of sleep, from which he- 
had been roused, he repeated tie festive lines, 



" Short, O short then be thy reign. 
And give ua to the world again !"{') 



They did not stay long, but walked down to 
Thames, took a boat, and rowed to Billingsgateu 
Beauclerk and Johnson were so well pleased with 
their amusement, that they resolved to persevere in 
dissipation for the rest of the day : but Langton de- 
serted them, being engaged to breakfast with some 
youiig ladies. Joluison scolded him for '■ leaving 
his social friends, to go and sit with a set of wretched 
un-idea'd girls." Garrick being told of this ram- 
ble, said to him smartly, " I heard of your frolic 
t'other nighL You'll be in the Chronicle." (^) Upon 
which Johnson afterwards observed, " He durst not 
do such a thing. His vjife -would not lei him !" 

He entered upon this year, 1753, with his usual 
piety, as appears from the following prayer, which 

(l) Mr. LangloQ 

'^ Shart. verr nKort be ihen thy rricn. 
For I'm in JiuLp tDlaugb mid dunk a^in-" 

(S) Ae Johnioii's campanioDs in this frolic were both thii^ 
years ytHinger Ihati he, it is no wonder Ifaat Garrick thould bs 
s Utile alurmed at such eitravagsneen. Nor can we help smiling 
at the philtwopher a( fifty scolding a young mao of iweat; 
for having the bad tailt to prefer the company of a let of 
tVTtlchtd un-ufn'd girls. — Cmokeh. [See Johnson's reasons 
for liking ihe society of meo mucti \ouiiBei libKa^aaui&i, 'oea, 
July 21. 1763.] W 
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I transcribed from that part of his diary which lie 
burnt a few days before his death : — 

'' Jau. 1. 1753, N. S. which I shall use for the 
fViture. 

*^ Ahnighty God, who hast continued my life to this 
day, grant that, by the assistance of thy Holy Spirit^ I 
may improve the time which thou shalt grant me, to 
my eternal salvation. Make me to remember, to thy 
glory, thy judgments and thy mercies. Make me so 
to consider the loss of my wife, whom thou hast taken 
from me, that it may dispose me, by thy grace, to lead 
the residue of my Hfe in thy fear. Grant this, O Lobb, 
for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen,^' (i) 

He now relieved the drudgery of his Dictionary, 
and the melancholy of his grief, by taking an active 
part in the composition of " The Adventurer," in 
which he began to write April 10., marking his essays 
with the signature T., by which most of his papers in 
that collection are distinguished : those, however, 
which have that signature, and also that of Mysargy- 
rusy were not written by him, but, as I suppose, by 
Dr. Bathurst. Indeed, Johnson's energy of thought 
and richness of language, are still more decisive marks 
than any signature. As a proof of this, my readers, 
I imagine, will not doubt that No. 39^ on Sleep, 
is his ; for it not only has the general texture and 
colour of his style, but the authors with whom he 

(1) ["We may learn from Dr. Johnson's deyotional pieces 
the proper use to be made of the beginning of a new year (as 
suggesting useful and appropriate topics of meditation), and by 
the example of that excellent person, how much a pious miad 
is wont to be affected by this memorial of the lapse of life.*'— 
Palet, Sermons and. Ttac\s,^A*i\.\ 
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was peculiarly conversant are readily introduced 
in cursory allusion. Tbe translation of a passage iS 
Statius(') quoted in that paper, and marked C. B. 
has been erroneously ascribed to Dr. Bathurat, whose 
Christian name was Richard. How much this ami- 
able man actually contributed to " The Adventurer," 
cannot be known. Let me add, that Hawkeaworth's 
imitations of Johnson are sometimes so happy, that 
it is extremely difficult to distinguish them with 
certainty, from the composition of his great arche* 
type. Hawkesworth was liia closest imitator, a 
circum stance of which that writer would once 
have been proud to be told ; though, when he had 
become elated by having risen into some degri 
of consequence, he, in a conversation with 
had the provoking effrontery (2) to say he wai 
sensible of it. 

Johnson was truly zealoua for the success 
"The Adventurer;" and very soon after his et^i 
gaging in it, he WTote the following letter ; 

(!) This is a slight inaccuracf. The Latin Sspphica traoac I 
lated by C. B. in that paper were ■written by Cowley, and aroM 
bis fourth book on Plants. — Malohx. 

(2) This is not a lone in which Mr. Bnswell should havo 
oUoHHi himaelT to speak of Dr. Hawkesworth oD such an 
od^Hon; the improved style of Dr. Johnson in the Idler 
might as weU be mid to be borrov'ed from Ihc Adventurer, as 
tbat ol' (he Adventurer from tlie Rambler. Johnson and 
Hawkesworth inuy have influenced each other, and yet either 
might Bay, without effronlen/, tha.t he wai not consoout of it. 
Bwwell had (he mania of imagining, that every eminent writer 
of the day owed his fame to being an Imitator of Johnso: 

CsOKIK. 
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LnriR 23. TO THE REV. DR. JOSEPH WARTON. 

« 8th March, 1753. 

" Deab Sib, — I ought to have written to you before 
now, but I ought to do many things which I do not; 
nor can I, indeed, claim any merit from this letter ; for 
being desired by the authors and proprietor of the 
Adventurer to look out for another hand^ my thou^ts 
necessarily fixed upon you, whose fund of literature 
will enable you to assist them, w^th very little inter- 
ruption of your studies. 

'^ They desire you to engage to furnish one paper t 
month, at two guineas a paper, which you may very 
readily perform. We have considered that a paper 
should consist of pieces of imagination, pictures of life, 
and disquisitions of literature. The part which de- 
pends on the imagination is very well supplied, as yoQ 
will find when you read the paper ; for descriptions of 
life, there is now a treaty almost made with an author 
and an authoress ; and the province of criticism and 
literature they are very desirous to assign to the com- 
mentator on VirgiL 

^^ I hope this proposal will not be rejected, and diat 
the next post will bring us your compliance. I spetk 
as one of the fraternity, though I have no part in the 
paper, beyond now and then a motto ; but two of tlie 
writers are my particular friends, and I hope the plea- 
sure of seeing a third united to them, will not be denied 
to, dear Sir, your most obedient and most humUe 
servant, " Sam. Johnson." 

The consequence of this letter was, Dr. Warton*s 
enriching the collection with several admirable 
essays. (•) 

(1) [In this place, though rather out of date, may be given 
Jonnson's lettct to "Watton ou the conclusion ot the Ad- 
venturer ; — 
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JohnBon'a saying, " I haTe no part 
beyond now and then a motto," may seem incoiii-'' 
sistent with his being the author of the papen 
marketi T. But he had, at this time, written only 
OBe number ; and besides, even at any after 
period, he might have used tlie same expression, 
considertng it as a point of honour not to own them ; 
for Mra. Williams told me that, " as he had given 
those Essays to Dr. Bathurst, who sold them at two 
guineas each, he never would own them ; nay, he 
used to say he did not wrUe them : but the fact was. 

Letter B3. TO THE REV. DR. JOSEPH WARTOH. _ 

"8th March, 17S4, 
" Deah Sib, — I eannol but congratulalc jou upon iho ct 
elusion of a work, in whici] you have borne so great a pari w 
■o mucb reputation. I immediately delennini.'d lliat your uame 
■hould be mentioned, but the paper having beeti some time 
written, Mr. Haivkesworth, I suppose, did not care lo disorder 
its teit, and therefore put your eulogy in ■ note. He «nd evBiy 
other man mentions your papers of criticism with great com, 
mendation, tliaugh doC with greater than they deserve. 

" But how litue can we venture to emit in any intellectual 
powers or literary attainments, wlien we consider the condition 
of poor Collins. 1 knew him a few year^ ago full of hopes and 
full of projects, versed in many binguages, high in fancy, and 
strong in retention. This busy and forcible mind is now under 
the government of those who latelj would not have been able Co 
comprehend the least and most narrow of its deBjana. What do 
you hear of him ? are (here hopes c^fhis recovery? or is he Co pan 
the remainder of his life in misery and denadation — perbap* 
with eompiete consdoutncss of his calamity ? 

"You have flattered us, dear Sir, fur some time with hopee of 
genng yuu ; when ^uu come you will find yinu reputation in- 
creafied, and with it the kindness of those friends who do not 
envy you i for success always produces either love or hatred. I 
enter my name among (hose that love, aud lote you more and 
more in proportion as by writing more you are more koowa ; 
and believe, that as you continue to mOVise among us your 
integrity and lenming. I shall be still with greater esteem and 
sffictiDti, dear Sir, your nUHt obedient and most hunviiile. »en*&^. 
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that hp dictated them, while Bathnrst wrote." 1 
read to him Mrs. Williams's account ; he Bntiled, vA 
said nothing. 

I am not quite satisfied with the casuistry by nliich 
the productions of one person are thus passed upon 
the world for the productions of another. I allow 
that not only knowledge, but powers and qualities of 
Dund may be communicated i but the actual effect 
of individual exertion never can be transferred, with 
truth, to any other than its own original cause. One 
person's child may be made the child of another pe> 
Hon by adoption, as among the Romans, or by the 
ancient Jewish mode of a wife having children bora 
to her upon her knees, by her handmaid. But these 
■were children in a different sense from that of nature. 
It was clearly understood that they were not of the 
blood of their nominal parents. So ia literary chil- 
dren, an author may give the profits and fame of 
his composition to another man, but cannot mike 
that other the real author. A Highland gentlenuit, 
a younger branch of a family, once consulted me ff 
he could not validly purchase theChietitainshipof hb 
family, from the Chief who was willing to sell it 
I told him it was impossible for him to acquire, bt 
purchase, a right to be a different person from whil 
he really was : for that the right of Chiefloinsbip 
attached to the blood of primogeniture, and, theiw- 
fore, was incapable of being transferred. I added) 
that though Esau sold his birthright, or the advan- 
tagei< belonging to it, he still remained the iirat-buin 
of his parents-, a,nA V\ial. vrhatever agreement ■ 
Chief nught mate w'lhMi'a ^^ "Cftft ^«rav,Siai'*' ' * ' 
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Office could not admit of the metamorphosis, or with 
any decency attest that the younger was the elder ; 
hut I did not convince the worthy gentleman. 

Johnson's papers in the Adventurer are very- 
similar to those of the Rambler ; but, being rather 
more varied in their Bubjects(i), and being mixed 
■with essays by other writers, upon topica more 
generally attractive than even the most elegant 
ethical discourses, the sale of the work, at first, was 
more extensive. Without meaning, however, to 
depreciate the Adventurer, I must observe, that aa 
the value of the Rambler came, in tlie progress of 
time, to be better known, it grew upon the public 
estimation, and that its sale has fur exceeded that of 
any other periodical papers since the reign of Queen 

In one of the books of his diary I find tlie follow- 
ing entry : 

" Apr. 3. 1753. 1 began the second vol. of my 
Dicdonary, room being left in the first for Prefac^ I 
Grammar, and History, none of them yet begun. , I 

" O Gon, who hast hitherto supported me, enahtaj 
me to proceed in this labour, and in the whole taslc-rf*^ 
my present state ; that when 1 shall render u[ 



(1) Dr. Juhn«on lowered and 
In writing ihv Adventurers, in ni 
(inihinc a! Dr. Huibunt, to wb 
Thin ir«- Uawkeiworlh'B opinion. 

llii* iccmn (err improbable: 
_ . 1 i-,.1; — .,._. - lighter style was better n 
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last day^ an accoant of the talent oommitted to m^ I 
may leodve panlon^ for the sake of Jjbsus Cnanf. 
Amen," 

£LnTEA 24. TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

" 26th Sept. 17SS. 

" Dear Sir, — I return you my sincerest thanks for 
the volumes of your new work (') ; but it is a kind of 
tyrannical kindness to give only so much at a timci as 
makes more longed for; but that will probably be 
thought, even of the whole, when you have given it 

^^ I have no objection but to the preface, in whidi 
you first mention the letters as fallen by some chance 
into your hands, and afterwards mention your health as 
such, that you almost despaired of going through yoar 
plan. If you were to require my opinion which put 
should be changed, 1 should be inclined to the suppres- 
sion of that part which seems to disclaim the com* 
position. What is modesty, if it deserts from troth f 
Of what use is the disguise by which nothing is con- 
cealed } 

'' You must forgive this, because it is meant well. 

^^ 1 thank you once more, dear Sir, for your books; 
but cannot I prevail this time for an index ? — . such 1 
wished, and shall wish, to Clarissa. (2) Suppose tint 
in one volume an accurate index was made to the three 



(1) " Sir Charles Grandison," which was originally publish«l 
in successive volumes. This relates to the sixth and sevtuth 
volumes. — Croker. 

(2) Richardson adopted Johnson's hint; for, in 1755» lie 
published in octavo, " A Collection of the Moral and InstruetNe 
Sentiment-s Maxims, Cautions, and Reflections, contained in 
the Histories of Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison. 
digested under proper heads." It is remarkable, that both to 
this book, and to the first two volumes of Clarissa, is preiSxed 
a Preface by a frisrui. The " friend," in this latter instance, 
was the celebrated lii.'WaxXiUTVftxv.— 'V^\Aa«.it» 
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works — hut while I am writing an otjection 

such an index to the three would look like the precllll. 

sion of a fourth, to which I will never contribute 

if I cannot benefit mankind, I hope never to injure 

them. I am. Sir, your moEl obUged and moat humt^ 

servant, 

" Sam, Jobnsoh."^ 

He this year favoured Mrs. Lenox with a Dedi- 
cation* to the Earl of Orrery, of her " Shakspeare 
illustrated." (1) 

(1) Johnson's aoquainlance was now Eou^btb; persons of tbe 
Hrst emiaenue in literature, and his house, in re^KCt of the coo- 
vermtians there, became an academy. Many persons were 
desirous of addine bha ia the number of their friends. Invit- 
■tions to dine with such of Uiose as he liked, he so Geldom 
dectincd, thai, to a friend of his, he said, " I never but once, 
upon a retolulioo lo employ myself in study, balked un invit- 
ation out to dinner, and then I Mayed at home and did nathln^." 
Little, however, did that laxity af temper, vliich this confesnoa 
seems to imply, retard the progress of the great work in wbicli 
be was employed: the concluJiion, and aiSi the perfection of 
his dictiuniuy, were objects from which his attention was not to 
be diverted. The avocations he |^ve way to were such only as, 
when complied with, Berved to invi^rate his mind to the per- 
formance of his engagements to his employers and the public, 
and hasten the approach of the day that was to reward Ins 
labour with applause. 

Mrs, Lenox, a lady now well known in Ihc btcrary world, 
' ' -■ entitled " The Life of Harriot Stuart," 



1 



which in the sjiring of I7S1 was ready for publication. Oi 
iningal the [Ivy-Lane] Club, Johnson proposed to I 



- . . thecete- 

irth of Mre. Lenoi's first literary child, a 



braline the birth of Mre. Lenoi's nrst iitcrary chdd, as ho 
calledlier book, by a whole night spent In festivity. Upon his 
mentioning it to rue, 1 told him I had never sat up a whole 
night in my life ; but he continuing lo press me, and saying, 
tJut I should lind great deUght in it. 1, as did all the rnt 
of our company, consented. The place awHiinted was tbe 
Devil Tavern, and there, about the hour of elghl, Mrs. Lenoi 
(Jid her husband, and a lady of her acquaintance, still |1T86| 
living, u also the club, and friends to the number UT near 
twenty, assembled. The supper was cleEant, and Juhnsuu 
bod directed that a magnificent hot afi^k-^w. tbooX^ \«A« 
a part of il, and this he would ba>vc tilAidL >Ni4a.\iKi 

X 2 
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becBUM, fonooth, Mn. Lenox was an suthoies, and hxl 
wrinen venws ; and further, lie had prepared for hu- a civn 
of laurel, nich which, but not till he had iriTuked Ibe muM 
by some cerernoniefl of hh uwii invention, he encircled he 
brans. The night pasied, as must he imagined, in pleasanltoo- 
larsation and hannlets minh, iatermingled, at different penodi, 
with the refre^hmenta of coffee and tea. About fire, JabosDii'i 
fate EhoDe wiib meridian splendour, though his driak had been 
only lemoniids; hut the far greater put of tbe company hid 
deserted the colnurn of Bacchus, and were with difficulty lalhed 
topBitake of a second relreahmcnt of cofiee, which wai Kvcdf 
ended when the day began to dawn. This phenomenoa b^in 
to put us in mind of our redconing ; but the waiters were lU 
so overcDmc with sleep, that i< was two hours before a bill c«uld 
be had, and it was not till near eight that the creaking of tbc 
•treet door gave the signal for ouf departure Mawiins. 

Mrs. Charlotte Lenoi was born in !7aO. Her father. Colonel 
Ramsay, Lieutenant- Governor of New York, sent her over to 
Etigland at the age of fllleen ; but, unfortunately, the relatin 
to whose rare she was consigned was either dead or in a state of 
insanity on Miss Katnsay's orriToL A lady who heard of, >nil 
pitied so cittaordinary a disappointment, interested Lady Boct 
ingham in the fate of Miss Hamsay ; and the result wai^ ihit 
JT ladyship's family, where she remainri 
-- ittemsn who visited at the house had 
ei; though she is said to have been 
very plain lb her person. This fancied passion led her into 
some eitravagances of vanity and jealousy, which termioaied 
her naidcuce with L>ady Rockingham. Her moral chBroctet, 
however, was never impeached, and she obtained some comity 
nance and protection trom the Duchess of Newcastle ; but ws 
ehiefly dependant for a livelihood on her own literary eiertloiis. 
In 1747, she published a volume of poems, and become, pn> 
• -"- -■- t_. ^__ . . ., jC(r. F— -- - ■ ■ 



roPh"', 



bably about that time, known to Mr. Strohan, the primer, 
in consequence of which she became acquainted with and 
-- Lenoi, wh -- -L 

, icity is not .. ^ , _ 

1751, (he novel of Harriot Stuart, in which it is supposed she 



consequence of which she become acqusi .. 

— -■■ - Mr. LenoJt, who was in Mr. Sttahan's 

It capacity is not known. She next publish! 



St 



, The Duchess of Newcastle ^nouml 
her by standing godmother to her first child, who was nlirrf 
Henrietta HoUes, and did her the more substantial 
fits of iirocnring for Mr. Lenoi the place of tidewailer in the 
Customs, and for herself an apartment in Somerset House. 
Nothing more is remembered of Mr. Lcnoi, except that Ik, 
at a later period of life, put forward some claim to a Scotiid 
peerage. Mrs. Lenox lost her aportmenls by (be pulling down 
of SomerMt, House; and, in the latter port of her lin, wu 
reduced In great ^sUesi. Befi\am 'a/a V3»u&«uaea with Pf- 
^Obntoa (who v.ia al'Majs oAhhukV^ ^n& Vo \mV uA « 
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literary characters, she had the good fortune to become ao- 
cftiainted, at Mr. Strahan's, with the late Right Hon. George 
Kofie, who liberally assisted her in the latter years of her life 
-i^f»aiticularly in her last illness, and was at the expense of her 
burial in the beginning of January, 1804. — For most of the 
icffetpmg details, I am indebted to my friend the Right Hon* 
Sir George Rose^ whose venerable mother still remembers Mnu 
Xrenox. — CaoKKH. 
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MICHAEL JOHNSON. 



Extract /ram Mri. Pioizi. 
Michael Johnson, the father oF Samuel, was a bookidlcf^ 
Bt Lichfield ; B veiypious and worthy man, but nrong-heade^ 
pcKitlve, and afflicted with melansholy, as his son, from whom 
alone I had (he inRjrmittion, once told tne: bis business, bow- 
ever, leading him to be much on horseback, contributed to the 
preservation of bis budil} bealth, and menial sanity ; which, 
when he stayed long at home, would Mimetimes be about lo 
give way ; and Mr. Johnson said, that when his n-orksbop. a de- 
tached building, had fallen half down for want of money to repair 
it, his father was not less diligent to lock the door every night, 
though he saw that any body might walk in at the back part, 
Btid knew that there was no security obtained by (jarring the 
front door, " TAii (said his son) was madness, ynu may see, 
Bod would have been discoverable in other instances of tbe 
prevalence of imagination, but Chat poverty prevented it from 
playing such tricks at richea and leisure encourage." Michael 
waao, man of Mill larger «iie and greater strength than his ma, 
who was reckoned very like him, hut did i;ut delight in talkii^ 
much of hia family — " One han (sayi lie^ « Rti,W i^«utn«V&. 
neriiof (be inecdolea of beggar; \" Onedx^.\kcra« 
L I 4 
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ing me praise a &TOurite friend with partial tenderness and 
true esteem : *< Why do you like that man's acquaintance so?* 
aud he : ^ Because," replied I, « he is open and confiding, and 
tells me stories of his uncles and cousins ; I love the light pirts 
of a solid character." — " Nay, if you are for fiimily history 
(says Mr. Johnson, good-humouredly), / can fit you : I had an 
uncle, Cornelius Ford, who, upon a joumeyy stepped and read 
an inscription written on a stone he saw standing by the way- 
side, set up, as it proved, in honour of a man who hi^d leaped 
a certain leap thereabouts, the extent of which was specified 
upon the stone : Why now, says my uncle, I could leap it m 
my boots ; and he did leap it in his boots. I had likewise 
another uncle, Andrew (continued he), my father's brother, 
who kept the ring in Smithfield (where they wrestled and 
boxed), for a whole year, and never was thrown or con- 
quered. Here now are uncles for you, mistress, if that *s the 
way to your heart." 

Michael Johnson was past fifty years old when he married 
his wife, who was upwards of forty ; yet, I think her son told 
me she remained three years childless before he was born into 
the world, who so greatly contributed to improve it. In three 
years more she brought another son, Nathaniel, who lived to be 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old(J), and of whose 
manly spirit I have heard his brother speak with pride and 
pleasure, mentioning one circumstance, particular enough, that 
when the company were one day lamenting the badness of the 
roads, he inquired where they could be, as he travelled the 
country more than most people, and had never seen a bad road 
in his life. The two brothers did not, however, much delight 
in each other's company, being always rivals for the mother's 
fondness ; and many of the severe reflections on domestic life 
in Rasselas, took their source from its author's keen recollee- 

(1) Nathaniel was bom in 1712. and died in 1737. Their father, Michael 
Johnson, was born at Cubley in Derbyshire, in 1656, and died at LichfleU. 
in 1731, ar the age of seventy six. Sarah Ford, his wife, was bom at KinK*! 
•Norton, in the county of Worcester, in ir,69, and died at Lichfield in 
January, 1759, in her ninetieth year. King's Norton Dr. Johnson nip. 
posed to be in Warwiclcshire (see his inscription for his mother's tomb), 
but it 18 in Worcestershire, probably on the conenes of the countr of 
Warwick. — Malone. ^ 
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tkms of the time passed in his early yeara. Their fellier 
Michael died of an inflammalory fever, at the age of seventy' 
■il, as Mr, Johnson told me 1 their mother at eighly-nine, oF 
a gradual decay. Slie was ilighc in her person, he said, and 
TBtiler belov than ahove ihe common size. So excellent was 
her character, and so blameless lier life, (hat when an oppns- 
aire neighbour once endeavoured to take fmm her a little field 
she possessed, he could persuade no attorney to undettake the 
cause against a woman so beloved in her narrov circle ; and it 
k this incident he alludes to in the line of his " Vanity of 
Buman Wishes," calling her 



" ITiB general llivouriie as the general friend." 



itijifaetory OH^^^H 



Nate by Mr. Croier. 
There seems some difljotilty in arriving at i 
nion aa to Michael Johnson's real condition or 
That in Che latter years of bis life he was poor, is certain ; and 
Doctor Johnson (in the " Account of his early Ufe") not only 
admita the general fact of p^rerty, but gives several instances of 
irhni may be called indipence : yet, an Ihe other hand, there in 
evidence that for near ^tty years he occupied a respectable rank 
amongst his fellow-citiicns, and appears in the annals of Lich- 
field on occasions not bespeaking poverty. In 16B7, a sub- 
icriptiun for recasting Ihe cathedral bells was set on foot, headed 
by the bisliop, dean, &c. aided by the neighbouring gentry: 
Michael Johnson's name stands the twelfth in the list ; and his 
contribulion, though only lOt., was not comparatively eon- 
lemplible ; for no one, eieept the bishop and dean, gave no 
much 13 \0L Baronets and knights gave a guinea or two, and 
the great body of the contribulors gave less than Johnson. 
(Harwood's LichGeld, p. 69.) In 16»4, we And him burying 
in the cathedral, and placing g marble stone over a young woman 
in whose fate he wa» interested. His house, a handsome one, 
and in one of the best situations in the town, was hie own free- 
hold; and he appears to have added 
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Ibooks of fhe corporatton the foUowing entry : *^ 1708, My 1& 
Agreed, that Mr. Michael JohnaoD, bookseller, have a kav M 
his encroachment of his house io Sadler's Street, for forty jetiii 
at 2«. 6(L per an.** And this lease^ at the expiration of the 
inrty yean, was renewed to the Doctor as a nuurk of the respect 
of his fellow-eitizens. In 1709> Michael Johnson senred the 
office of sheriff of the eounty of the eky of Lisbfield. Is 
1718, he was elected junior bailiff; and in 1725, senior baili^ 
or chief magistrate. Thus respected and apparently thriring 
in Lichfield, the following extract of a letter, written by the 
Rev. George Plaxton, chaplain to Lord Gower, will show the 
high estimation in which the father of our great moralist wse 
held in the neighbouring country : ** Trentham, St. Peter's 
day, 1716. Johnson, the Lichfield librarian, is now here; be 
propagates learning all over this diocese, and advanceth know- 
ledge to its just height ; all the clergy here are his pupils^ sad 
suck all they have from him ; Allen cannot make- a warrant 
without his precedent, nor our quondam John Evans draw a 
recognizance sijte direcHone Micfiaelts,** (Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, October, 1791.) On the whole, it seems probable that 
the growing expenses of a family, and losses in trade, had in his 
latter years reduced Mr. Johnson, from the state of competency 
which he had before enjoyed, to very narrow circumstances. 



[The following is the title-page and address to his customers, 
of one of Michael Johnson's Sale Catalogues, in Mr. Upcott's 
collection : — 

« A Catalogue of choice books, in all faculties, divinity, his- 
tory, travels, law, physic, mathematics, philosophy, poetry, &c. 
together with bibles, common-prayers, shop-books, pocket- 
books, &c. Also fine French prints, for staircases and large 
chimney-pieces ; maps, large and small. To be sold by Auction, 
or he who bids most, at the Talbot, in Sidbury, Worcester. The 
sale to begin on Friday the 21st of this instant March, 1717- 
1 8, exactly at six o'clock in the afternoon, and to continue till 
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all be aoi6L Catalogues are given out at the place of sale, or bj 
JUidiael Johnson of Lichfield. 

*' To all Gentlemen, Ladies, and others, in and near Wor* 
cester : — 

** I hare had several auctions in your neighbourhood, as 
Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Evesham, &c. with success, and am 
now to address myself, and try my fortune with you. 

<* Tou must not wonder that I begin every day*8 sale with 
small and common books ; the reason is, a room is some time 
a filling ; and persons of address and business seldom coming 
first, they are entertainment till we are full : they are never 
the last books of the best kind of that sort, for ordinary 
fiunilies and young persons, &c. But in the body of the catalogue 
yoo will find law, mathematics, history ; and for the learned 
in divinity, there are Drs. South, Taylor, Tillotson, Beveridge» 
Ravd, &c., the best of that kind : and to please the Ladies^ 
I have added store of fine pictures and paper-hangings ; and, 
by the way, I would desire them to take notice, that the 
pictures shall always be put up by the noon of that day they 
are to be sold, that they may be viewed by daylight. 

** I have no more, but to wish you pleased, and myself a good 
sale, who am your humble servant, 

« M. JOHNSOK."] 
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No. n. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY LIFE OF DR. 
JOHNSON, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 



' tPiom a little Toluue publifhed in 1805, and now become •eaiee, 
flBtitled " An Account of the Life of Dr. Samudl Johaeoo« ftom hk Bitth 
to hu Eleventh Year, written by himself: to which are added. Original 
Lefteft to Dr. Johnson, by Mist Hill Boothby : Arom the MSS. preierTed 
by the Doctor, and now in pouession of Kchard Wright, Surgeon, of 
lichfiekL"— '* Thif volume (say* the Editor) was among that maas of pqien 
which were ordered to be committed to the flames a few days before Dt, 
Johnson's death, thirty.two pages of which were torn out by himsdf, and 
destroyed. Francb Barber, his black servant, unwilling that aQ the MS& 
of his illustrious master should be utterly lost, preserved these retiesllNB 
the flames. By purchase they came into the possession of the Editor.**^ , 



ANNALS. 
I. 1709-ia 



Sept. 7. (}) 1709, I was bom at Lichfield. My mother had a 
very difficult and dangerous labour, and was assisted by George 
Hector, a man-midwife of great reputation. I was bom almost 
dead (2), and could not cry for some time. When he had me 
in his arms, he said, " Here is a brave boy.*' 

In a few weeks an inflammation was discovered on my 
buttock, which was at first, I think, taken for a bum ; but 
soon appeared to be a natural disorder. It swelled, broke, and 
healed. 

My Father being that year Sheriff of Lichfield, and to ride 
the circuit of the County next day, which was a ceremony 



(1) 18. of the present style. — Orig. 

(2) To have been born almost dead has been related of many eminent 
men ; amongst others of Addison, Lord Ly ttelton, and Voltaire — Caoaaa. 
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My mother vLsited me every day, and used to go differeuc 
ways, that her assiduity might not eipose her to rliliculc; and 
oAen left her fau or glorc behind her, that she might have a 
pretence to come backunexpected; but she never discovered any 
token of neglect. Dr. Swinfen (a) told me, that the scrofulous 
sores which afflicted tne proceeded from the bad humours of 
the nurse, whose son had the same distemper, and was likewise 
short-sigh ted. but both in a less degree. JSy mother thought 
my diseases derived from her family.(') 



■Wuilau DO leroAilDui hdbltt.— CnanBi. 
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In ten weeks I was taken home, a poor, diseased isSuA, 
almost bfind. 

I remember my aunt Kath. Ford told me, when I vb 
about . . . years old, that she would not hare picked siidi t 
poor creature up in the street. 

In . . . 67, when I was at Lichfield, I went to look lor mj 
nurse's bouse ; and, inquiring somewhat obscurely, was toM 
- this is the house in which you were nursed.** I saw tsf 
nurse's son, to whose milk I succeeded, reading a large 'BStik, 
which my nurse had bought, as I was then told, some time 
before her death. 

Dr. Swinfen used to say, that he never knew any chiM 
reared with so much difficulty. 

11. 1710-11. 

In the second year I knew not what happened to me. I be- 
lieve it was then that my mother carried me to Trysul('), to 
consult Dr. Atwood, an oculist of Worcester. My fiither tnd 
Mrs. Harriots, I think, never had much kindness for esdi 
other. She was my mother's relation ; and he had none ta 
high to whom he could send any of his family. He saw her 
seldom himself, and willingly disgusted her, by sending la 
horses from home on Sunday ; which she considered* and witk 
reason, as a breach of duty. My fether had much vsni^ 
which his adversity hindered from being fully exerted. I re- 
member, that, mentioning her legacy in the humility of distreM^ 
he called her our good Cousin Harriots, My mother had no 
value for his relations ; those indeed whom we knew of were 
much lower than hers. This contempt began, I know not on 
which side, very early : but, as my fiither was little at home, it 
had not much effect. 

My father and mother had not much happiness from each 
other. They seldom conversed ; for my father could not bear 
to talk of his affairs ; and my mother, being unacquainted with 
books, cared not to talk of any thing else. Had my mnthgr 

(1^ Near Wolverhamptoa — R. Waicmrr. 
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been more lilerate, they LaJ been bctur companians. Shi: 
might have somt^timeE iiib-o(liicvd her unwelcome topic wLtJt 
more success, if she could have diversified her conversation. 
Of business the Jisil no dutinct conception j and therefore her 
discourse was composed only of complaint, fear, and suspicion. 
Neither of them ever tried to calculate the profits of trade, or 
the expenses of living. My molher concluded that we were 
poor, because we lost by some of our traitei ; but the truth 
was, tliat my father, having in the early part of his life con- 
tiocted debts, never had trade sufficient to enable him to pay 
them, and maintain his family ; he got Eomething, hut not 
enough. 

It VIS not till ahout 1T6H, tliat I thought to calculate the 
returns of my father's trade, and by that cslinuitc bis probablo 
profits. Tills, I believe, my parents never did. J 

III. nil-,.. ,1 

This year, in Lent — 1 2. I was taken to London, to b* * 
tmiched for the evil by Queen Anne. My mother was at 
Nioboltioo'a. the famous bookseller, in Little Britain, (i) I 
always retained some memory of this journey, though I vss 
then but thirty months old. I remembered a little dark rooni 
behind the kitchen, where the jack-weight fell through a hole 
in the. floor, into which I once sUppetl my leg. (S) 

I renumber a bay crying at the palace when I went to be 
totuhed. Being asked, "on which side of the shop was (he 
counter?" I answered, "on the left from (he entrance," 
many years after, and spoke, not l)y guess, but by memory. 
We went in the stage-coach, and returned in the waggou, as 
my mother aaid, because my cough was violent. The hope of 
saving a few shillings was no ulight motive ; for she, not hating 
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been accustomed to money* was afraid of such expenses as nov 
seem very small. She sewed two guineas in her petticoat, lest 
she should be robbed. 

We were troublesome to the passengers ; but to suffer such 
inconTeniences in the stage-coach was common in these days to 
persons in much higher rank, (i) She bought me a small diver 
cup and spoon, marked SAM. I., lest, if they had been marked 
S. I., which was her name, they should, upon her death, have 
been taken from me. She bought me a speckled linen frock, 
which I knew a&erwards by the name of my London frock. 
The cup was one of the last pieces of plate which dear Tetty (<) 
sold in our distress. I have now the spoon. She bought at 
the same time two tea-spoons, and till my manhood she had no 
more. 

My father considered tea as very expensive, and discouraged 
my mother from keeping company with the neighbours, and 
from paying visits or receiving them. She lived to say, many 
years after, that if the time were to pass again, she would not 
comply with such unsocial injunctions. (S) 

I suppose that in this year I was first informed of a future 
state. I remember, that being in bed with my mother one 
morning, I was told by her of the two places to which the in- 
habitants of this world were received afler death : one, a fine 
place filled with happiness, called Heaven ; the other, a sad 
place, called Hell. That this account much affected my 
imagination, I do not remember. When I was risen, my 
mother bade me repeat what she had told me to Thomas 
Jackson. When I told this afterwards to my mother she 

(1) I was sick ; one woman fondled me, the other waa disgusted Or». 

(2) His wife, whom he called by this familiar contraction of Elizabeth 
— Croker. 

(3) When Dr. Johnson, at an advanced age, recorded all these minute 
circumstances, he contemplated, we are told, writing the history of bli 
own life, and probably intended to develope, from his own infant recd- 
lections, the growth and powers of the faculty of memory, which hc'pos. 
•essed in so remarkable a degree. From the little details of his domestic 
history he perhaps meant also to trace the progressive change in the habits 
of the middle classes of society. — Cbokbr. 
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irouder that sfae shonld begin si 

^t time could be remenibered. 

^Tt II a chiisiR uf thirly-xii/hl pai/e 

We always considered 

e made no preparation, and indeed were asked commonly 

h questions as we had been !tek«l often before, and could 

idw-l}' answer. But I believe it was nruee at first. 

D Thursday night a suudl porlian of yEsop was learned by 

md on Friday morning the lessons in JEsop were re- 

; I believe, not those in Helvious. On Friday afUr- 

m we learned Qtu: Cwsbs ; I suppose that other boys might 

say their repetition, but of this I bsve now no die ~ 

brsDce. To learn Qua Gemts was lo me always pleasing ; 

Al in PraieHti was, I know not why, always disgu! 

When we learned our Accidence we had no parts, but, I 
think, two lessons. The boys that came to school untaught 
read the Accidence twice through before they learned it by 
heart. 

Wben we learned Propria qtur MitribuB^ our parts were in 
the Accidence ; when we learned As in Fraaivti, our parts 

learned SynioTis, in the former three. Pmpria ipia Marilnii 
I could repeal without any eflort of recolleclion. I i»ed to 
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ir OS the middle of llie paragiajih, " Mascula 
dicuntur monosyllnba," in a dream. 

On Saturday, as on Thursday, we were eiamined. 
were sometimes, on one of those d&ys, asked our Catechism (^^ 
bat with no regularity or constancy. 

The progress of examination was this. When we leal 
Propria q-aa Afari&ni, we were eiamined in the Acciden< 
particularly we formed Verbs, that is, went through 
person in all the Moods and Tenses. This was .er 

this exereiie was to he nerfarmed, in which 1 had tailed till i 
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was djfloouraged. My mother encouraged me, and I proceeded 
better. "When I told her of my good escape, " We often," 
said she, dear mother ! " come off best, when we are most afraid." 
She told me, that, once when she asked me about forming 
▼erbs, I said, ** I did not form them in an ugly shape." *< Yoa 
could not," said she, « speak plain ; and I was proud that I 
had a boy who was forming verbs." These little memoriak 
sooth my mind. Of the parts of Corderius or ^s<^, which 
we learned to repeat, I have not the least recollection, except 
of a passage in one of the Morals, where it is said of some mm, 
that, when be hated another, he made him rich; this I repeated 
emphatically in my mother's hearing, who could never con- 
ceive that riches could bring any evil. She remarked it, as I 
expected. 

I had the curiosity, two or three years ago, to look over 
Garretson's Exercises, Willymot*s Particles, and Walker's 
Exercises ; and found very few sentences that I should have 
recollected if I had found them in any other books. That 
which is read without pleasure is not often recollected nor in- 
iixed by conversation, and therefore in a great measure drops 
from the memory. Thus it happens that those who are taken 
early from school, commonly lose all that they had learned. 

When we learned As in Pnesenti, we parsed Propria que 
Maribus by Hoole*s Terminations ; and, when we learned 
SyntaxUy we parsed As in Pnesenti ; and afterwards Que 
Genus, by the same book ; sometimes, as I remember, proceed- 
ing in order of the rules, and sometimes, particularly in As m 
PrcBsenti, taking words as they occurred in the Index. 

The whole week before we broke up, and the part of the 
week in which we broke up, were spent wholly, I know noC 
why, in examination ; and were therefore easy to both us and 
the master. The two nights before the vacation were free 
from exercise. 

This was the coui*se of the school, which I remember with 
pleasure ; for I was indulged and caressed by my master, and, I 
think, really excelled the rest. 

I was with Hawkins but two years, and perhaps four months. 
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The time, lill I had oompiited it, appeared ranch longer by 
multitude of novelties vliich it ^uppliedf and of in<^jdent^ 
in my thoughts imparfAnt, it produced. Perhaps it 
pooible that nay other period can moke the same impres 
the memory. 

X. 17L9. 

In the Spring of 1TI9> our ctm conusting of elere 
number was always fixed in my inetnory, but one uf the name 
I have forgotten, was removed lo the upper school, and put 
under Hoibrook, a peevish and ill-Icmpered man. We wcri 
removed sooner Ihui had been the custom; for the head-master 
intent upon his hoardera, left the town-bop long in the lowei 
school. Our remava] was caused by a reproof from the Town- 
clerk ; and Hawkins complained that he had lost half his profit. 
At this removal I cried. The rest were indiffere 
eiercise in Garretson was somewhere about the Gcrun 
places in £sop and Heliicus I have totally forgotten. 

At Whitsuntide Mrs. Longworth brought me a " HennM. 
Garrctsani," of which I do not cemember that I ever eould 
make much use. It was afterwards lost, or stolen at school. 
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s, which I did not understand. 



twenty-five exercises, others made bi 
all mine j five lay long after in a drawer in the shop. I ra» 
an exercise in a little time, and shewed it my mother ; but tl 
task being long upon me, she said, " Though you could ma! 
an exercise in so short a time, I thought you would find 
difficult to make them all ns soon as you should.' 
This Whitsuntide, I and my brother were 
some time at Birmingham ; I believe, a fortnight Why eu< 
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had by changing (he mode cf liFe. My uncle Harrison was a 
widower; and his house was kept by Sally Ford, a young 
woman of such sweetness of temper, that I used to uy she bail 
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no fault. We lived most at uncle Ford*s, being much caressed 
by my aunt* a good-natured, coarse wcHxian, easy of converse, 
but willing to find something to censure in the absent My 
uncle Harrison did not much like us, nor did we like him. 
He was a very mean and vulgar man, drunk every night, bat 
drunk with little drink, very peevish, very proud, very osten- 
tatious, but, luckily, not rich. At my aunt Ford's I eat so 
much of a boiled leg of mutton (1), that she used to talk of it 
My mother, who had lived in a narrow inhere, and was then 
affected by little things, told me seriously that it would hardly 
ever be forgotten. Her mind, I think, was afterwards nnidi 
enlarged, or greater evils wore out the care of less. 

I stayed after the vacation was over some days ; and remon- 
ber, when I wrote home, that I desired the horses to come oo 
Thursday of the first schocd week ; and then, and not till then, 
they should be wdc(»xie to go. I was much pleased with a 
rattle to my whip, and wrote of it to my mother. 

When my fathei* came to fetch us home, he told the osder, 
that he had twelve miles home, and two boys under his care. 
This offended me. He had then a watch (2), which he returned 
when he was to pay for it. 

In making, I think, the first exercise under Holbrook, I 
perceived the power of continuity of attention, of applicadoo 
not suffered to wander or to pause. I was writing at the 
kitchen windows, as I thought, alone, and turning my head 
saw Sally dancing. I went on without notice, and had finished 
almost without perceiving that any time had elapsed. This 
close attention I have seldom in my whole life obtained. 

In the upper-school, I first began to point my exertise> 

(1) All these trifles — since Dr. Johnson in the height of his fame (for 
the Account must have been written subsequent to 1768) thought then 
worth recording — appear worth quoting. His voracious love of ^ Ug of 
mutton adhered to him through life ; and the prophecy of his mother, that 
it nrver would be forgotten, is realised in a way the good woman could 
not have anticipated. — Crokbr. 

(S) I'he convenience of a watch, now sb general, Dr. Johnson himself 
as Sir J. Hawkins reports (p. 460.), did not possess till 1768. -~ CaoKsa. 
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which we made noon's business. Of the method I have not 
so distinct a remembrance as of the foregoing system. On 
Thursday morning we had a lesson, as on other mornings. 
On Thursday afternoon, and on Satiu-day morning, we com- 
monly made examples to the Syntax. 

We were soon raised from Msop to Phaedrus, and then said 
our repetition on Friday afternoon to Hunter. I remember 
the fable of the wolf and lamb, to my draught — that I may 
drink. At what time we began Phaedrus, I know not. It 
was the only book which we learned to the end. In the latter 
part thirty lines were expected for a lesson. What reconciles 
masters to long lessons is the pleasure of tasking. 

Helvicus was very difficult : the dialogue Vestitust Hawkins 
directed us to omit, as being one of the hardest in the book. 
As I remember, there was another upon food, and another 
upon fruits, which we began, and were ordered not to pursue. 
In the dialogue of Fruits, we perceived that Holbrook did not 
know the meaning of Uvcb Crispa. That lesson gave us great 
trouble. I observed that we learned Helvicus a long time with 
very little progress. We learned it in the afternoon on 
Monday and Wednesday. 

Gladiolus Scriptorius. — A little lapse, we quitted it. I 
got an English Erasmus. 

In Phaedrus we tried to use the interpretation, but never 
attempted the notes. Nor do I remember that the interpret- 
ation helped us. 

In Phaedrus we were sent up twice to the upper master to 
be punished. The second time we complained that we could 
not get the passage. Being told that we should ask, we in- 
formed him that we had asked, and that the assistant would 
not tell US. 
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